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International Aviation Relations in the 1990s 


S. BHATT 





International aviation forms an essential part of contemporary civilization. 
No study of aviation can be considered complete without an exami- 
nation of its role in international relations. Aviation constitutes an 
integral part of the global transport communication system, tourism, and 
economic life. 

As is well known, Arnold Toynbee says that history as a subject cannot 
be studied in terms of national states. He adds: 


I start by searching for a unit of historical study that is relatively self- 
contained and is therefore more or less intelligible in isolation from the 
rest of history. I was led into this quest by finding myself dissatisfied 
with the present-day habit of studying history in terms of national states. 
These seemed, and still seem, to me to be fragments of something 
larger, and I found this larger and more satisfying unit of study in 
civilization.’ 


This comment on the study of the history of civilization equally holds good 
in aviation relations in the context of the requirements of our modern 
technological civilization. It enables us to study aviation relations truly 
objectively, and in isolation from the impact upon global aviation of 
parochial national policies based on airspace sovereignty. 

Aviation by itself is a creative activity. Indeed the international system in 
so far as it relates to aviation is engaged in evolving new policies for 
aviation that would serve the needs of modern civilization. 

This article is an attempt to assess in proper perspective the role of 
aviation and air transport in the service of civilization, Aviation relations 


The author ıs Honorary Professor of International Law, International Legal Studies Division, 
Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, International Law, and Economics, School 
of Intemational Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. He was formerly 
Professor of Space Law at the same University. 


' See “Preface”, in Amold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol 2 (New York, 1962) 
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centre round national and international policies, the global economy, and 
the current trend towards market liberalization. They involve a highly 
sophisticated branch of human resources and the technology of aviation. 
This article also has a bearing on the current search for a new world order 
of aviation—an order based on modern international law and the latest 
developments in science and technology. 

Science, which knows no borders, has played a great role in shaping 
international law. Modern international law too has played no less a role in 
shaping international relations on the basis of the sociological foundations 
of the world society. As the distinguished jurist Roscoe Pound rightly 
emphasizes: “Sociologists are more concerned with the legal order than 
with law or laws.”? 

Students of the international law of aviation are obviously concerned 
with the legal order in global aviation. Our endeavour here is to see how 
law helps shape global policies so as to suit modern civilization. 

Often, when we take an historical view, we find interaction of policies 
helping in the promotion of international interests as well as the national 
interest. A debate ensued at the beginning of the twentieth century on the 
concept of freedom of the air as against sovereign control of national 
airspace. The noted British jurist, John Westlake, favoured exclusive 
sovereign control of national airspace. The French jurist, Seldon, however, 
supported what he called a freedom-of-the-air policy—a policy which would 
enable aircraft to fly freely across the airspace of other countries as well. 

The global security environment has often had an impact on aviation 
relations and on the policies relating thereto. After the First World War, 
world opinion was in favour of sovereign national control of airspace. The 
international society adopted it as a norm for the cofiduct of aviation 
relations. The Chicago Convention on Civil Aviation in 1944 at the end of 
the Second World War confirmed sovereign national control of airspace. 
The attempt made at the time to secure freedom of air navigation for 
nonscheduled flights was much too feeble. 

At present we see an interesting debate going on between those who 
support policies of liberalization of global air transport and those who 
recommend exclusive national control of aviation policies. This debate is 
being held on the premises of the United Nations. 

The subject of freedom and sovereignty over airspace merits attention 
inasmuch as it forms the basis of aviation relations at present and in the 
future. The point! at issue today is essentially bilateralism versus multilateral- 
ism. An important factor is that international cooperation generally has an 
impact upon international aviation relations too. The global dimensions of 
aviation technology, the speed and range of modern aircraft, and economic 


2? See Roscoe Pound’s “Preface” to John Chipman Gray, The Nature and Sources of Law 
(Boston, Mass., 1963). 
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development in various countries and regions through aviation make inter- 
national cooperation inevitable in aviation matters too between and among 
states. 


Global Aviation Today 


The management of global airspace among the 162 member states of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) needs to be stressed 
here. This management is without doubt a marvel of modern civilization. 

The entire global airspace is divided into several Flight Information 
Regions. These regions are sometimes arranged beyond national airspace 
frontiers. The ICAO makes laws, lays down procedures, and provides 
technological standards so as to enable world air transport to operate 
economically and safely at airports and along air routes. National laws are 
adjusted in conformity with international standards. Uniformity and regular- 
ity in air navigation has been made possible by adherence to international 
aviation laws. The purpose of dividing global airspace into several zones is 
to facilitate the provision of air navigation facilities and services upon 
which aircraft depend. 

The facilitation of air transport is an important objective. The ICAO 
seeks to achieve uniformity in the procedures relating to customs, im- 
migration, and public health formalities essential to the entry and depar- 
ture of passengers and cargo in our multinational world society. The 
Technical Assistance Bureau of the ICAO, further, makes technological 
help available to the developing countries. 

The ICAO has an Assembly composed of representatives from all member 
states which meets once in three years and reviews the status of global 
aviation. Then the ICAO has a Council, which is its governing body. It 
comprises thirtythree states. Members of the Council are chosen from 
among states for their importance to air transport and for their contribu- 
tions to the task of provision of facilities for air navigation. Care is also 
taken to ensure that they represent the major geographical regions of the 
world. 

This unique institutional framework for evolving a governing body for 
shaping aviation policies is worth emulating in other fields of international 
relations. This system in aviation relations has worked well ever since the 
drafting of the Chicago Convention in 1944. If we are looking for an 
institutional body for global economic development, the institutional 
framework of the ICAO offers an attractive model. A new world economic 
order could come about sooner than we imagine with the help of similar 
institutional models in comparison with what is achieved by purely national 
efforts. 

For the benefit of students of aviation, it may also be useful to 
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mention that the ICAO keeps its house in order and constantly reviews the 
global aviation order through its divisions, such as the Air Navigation 
Bureau, the Legal Bureau, and the Bureau of Administration and Ser- 
vices." 


Importance of Aviation in Contemporary Civilization 


It is of general interest to study some statistics on Civil aviation and to 
realize the importance of aviation relations. 

Over a billion passengers were carried by the scheduled airlines in 1990. 
This had happened for the fourth year in a row. Passenger-kilometres in 
1990 increased by 6 per cent, and freight-tonne-kilometres by 3 per cent, 
over the 1989 figures.* 

If we rank various countries according to the volume of scheduled traffic 
that their airlines handle, it would provide us interesting data. In 1990 the 
first twenty countries among the 162 member states of the ICAO in terms 
of the volume of passenger traffic handled were the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Japan, Britain, France, Germany, Canada, Australia, The 
Netherlands, Singapore, the Republic of Korea, Brazil, Italy, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Thailand, Scandinavia, China, India, and Saudi Arabia.’ These 
Statistics show that aviation has an important role in the international 
society. 

Another survey made by the ICAO tells us that in 1990 approximately 46 
per cent of the total volume of the passenger traffic, freight, and mail 
handled by the airlines of its 162 member states was handled by the carriers 
of just two countries—the United States and the Soviet Union (35.7 and 
10.7 per cent respectively).° 

Scheduled domestic traffic within the United States (56 per cent) and the 
Soviet Union (22 per cent) accounted for 78 per cent of all domestic traffic 
in the world. Almost 30 per cent of the traffic on scheduled flights 
was carried by the airlines of the United States and Britain (20 and 10 per 
cent respectively).’ 

The regional distribution of the scheduled international air traffic also 
speaks for the overall development of the regions concerned. In 1990 the 
regional scheduled traffic was 22.9 per cent in North America (the United 
States and Canada), 31.9 per cent in Europe, 19.8 per cent in Asia and the 


` See generally Facts about ICAO (Montréal, Qué.’ Public Information Office of the 
ICAO, n d.) 

* See International Civil Avianon Organızation. Annual Report of the Council, 1990 
(Montréal, Qué., 1991), p. 1ii. 

* Ibid, p 10. 

‘Ibid, p 7 

7 Ibid 
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Pacific, 4.7 per cent in Latin America and the Caribbean, 2.9 per cent in 
the Middle East, and 2.2 per cent in Africa." 

These figures illustrate the link between development, tourism, and 
aviation. Africa ranks the lowest. Asia and the Pacific region have, in 
recent years, shown an increase in aviation activity commensurate with 
their economic progress. 

An ICAO study provides a list of some of the busiest airports in the 
world in terms of the total commercial aircraft movements in 1989: Chicago, 
Dallas (Fortworth), Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, St 
Louis, Boston, Phoenix, Charlotte, London (Heathrow), Pittsburg, New 
York (Newark), Seattle, Detroit, New York (La Guardia), Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Miami, Minneapolis, and Frankfurt—in that order.’ 

Airports ranked according to the international commercial aircraft 
movements in 1989 were: London (Heathrow), Frankfurt, Amsterdam, 
Paris (Charles de Gaulle), London (Gatwick), Copenhagen, Zürich, 
Toronto, Brussels, New York (Kennedy), Miami, Tokyo (Narital), Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Düsseldorf, Stockholm, Munich (München), Rome, Paris 
(Orly), Manchester, Bangkok, Madrid, Vienna, Geneva, and Athens." 

A total of 32 million passengers embarked, disembarked, or otherwise 
passed through London (Heathrow). In contrast only 6 million passengers 
used the Athens Airport." 

All the countries put together had a total of 1,000 air-carriers in 1989. 
These operated in some of the busiest air routes in Europe, in the United 
States, and in the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific regions. Nearly 25 per 
cent of all passenger traffic went through the top twentyfive airports; all 
but two of these were located in North America.” 

Indeed the number of airports in a country is an index of its development 
and national progress. The United States has a total of 17,167 civil aero- 
dromes. Among other countries, Canada has 1,175 aerodromes; Brazil, 
2,269; Australia, 436; France, 709; Germany, 390; Indonesia, 521; Britain, 
142; and India, 225." 

In sum the number of airports, aircraft operations, and air routes 
in any country or geographical region reflects the overall progress of 
modern civilization. The history of aviation is just about a century old. 
Yet, during this short period, aviation has imparted tremendous dynamism 
to international relations. The global economy and lifestyle in general have 
changed. The impact of this new technology on civilization has been 
profound indeed. 


* Ibid , p. 15 
` Ibid., p. 5. 
™ Thid. 
u Ibid. 
" Ibid., p. 
D Tbid , p. 
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Chicago Convention on International Civil Aviation 


Ever since the end of the Second World War, international aviation rela- 
tions have been structured on the Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. This Convention was signed on 7 December 1944 and came 
into force on 4 May 1947." 

It is important that in our study of aviation relations for the 1990s we 
highlight the pivotal role that the Chicago Convention has played in the 
matter. The foresight of the framers of the Convention has had a lasting 
effect on the public order of airspace. The Convention has provided 
stability by laying down the broad principles of law and relations. It also 
incorporates a mechanism for change by providing for addition and amend- 
ment to the international air laws. 

There are three parts of the Chicago Convention. Part I relates to air 
navigation; Part II describes the framework of the ICAO; and Part ID 
deals with the operation of international air transport. 

The Preamble states in sound philosophical terms that the “development 
of international civil aviation can greatly help to [sic] create and preserve 
friendship and understanding among the nations and peoples of the world”. It 
adds that “it is desirable to avoid friction and to promote cooperation 
between nations and peoples upon which the peace of the world depends”. 
To this end, according to it, member countries have “agreed on certain 
principles and arrangements in order that international civil aviation may 
be developed in a safe and orderly manner and... international air 
transport services may be established on the basis of equality of oppor- 
tunity and operated soundly and economically”. 

The guiding principles are thus safety, equality of opportunity, and 
sound economic operation of air transport. These principles constitute the 
basis of postwar aviation relations. 


Part I of the Chicago Convention (Articles 1 to 42) 


Part I, on air navigation, lays down in Chapter I the general principles and 
applications of the Convention. 

Article 1 refers to sovereignty. It states: “The contracting States recog- 
nize that every State has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the 
airspace above its territory.” Territory is defined ın Article 2, as follows: 
“For the purpose of this Convention the territory of a State shall be deemed 
to be the land areas and territorial waters adjacent thereto under the sover- 
eignty, suzerainty, protection or mandate of such State.” Article 4 states that 


* See Convention on International Civil Aviation, ICAO Doc. 7300/6, edn 6 (1980). 
1 Ibid , p. 2 
* Ibid 
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member states agree not to misuse civil aviation for any purpose. Article 5 
provides for the right to undertake nonscheduled flights into or in transit 
across other countries. Article 6 governs the operations of scheduled air 
services by special permission of the countries concerned. Pilotless aircraft 
are prohibited under Article 8 to fly across other countries except by prior 
permission of the countries concerned. Article 11 refers to the applicability 
of the air regulations of a member state to all aircraft entering that state. 
Rules of the air, so vital to air safety, are provided for under Article 12; 
these rules are prescribed by the countries concerned. Over the high seas, 
the rules laid down by the Convention apply. 

Article 17 states that “aircraft shall have the nationality of the State in 
which they are registered”.'’ Dual registration is prohibited under Article 
18. Facilitation of the completion of formalities helps by eliminating un- 
necessary delays in the movement of aircraft, passengers, and cargo. This is 
underlined in Article 22. In fact an important international conference was 
held under the auspices of the ICAO in 1987 on the subject. 

Article 37 contains the procedure laid down for the adoption of new air 
laws. Article 37 states, inter alia: 


Each contracting State undertakes to collaborate in securing the highest 
practicable degree of uniformity in regulations, standards, procedures, 
and organization in relation to aircraft, personnel, airways and auxiliary 
services in all matters in which such uniformity will facilitate and improve 
air navigation. 


It further states that the ICAO shall adopt or amend standards and prac- 
tices relating to the following fields of aviation: airports and landing areas, 
rules of the air, licensing of personnel, airworthiness of aircraft, registration of 
aircraft, collection of meteorological information, log books, aeronautical 
maps and charts, customs and immigration procedures, aircraft in distress 
and accident investigation, and “such other matters concerned with the 
safety, regularity, and efficiency of air navigation as may from time to time 
appear appropriate”. ` 

A member state may depart from international standards if it becomes 
necessary to do so. Article 38, however, obliges such a state to notify the 
ICAO that it finds it impracticable to comply with international standards 
in one or more respects. 

Part I of the Convention thus ensures that the basic principles of the law 
relating to air navigation are laid down and updated with the consensus of 
the states concerned. A uniform regime of international law constitutes a 
sound basis for the daily conduct of aviation relations.the world over. The 


v Ibid , p. 7. 
" Ibid , p. 15. 
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global aviation order as defined in Article 1 rests on the principle that each 
state is sovereign over its national airspace. Yet freedom of the air for non- 
scheduled flights is permitted under Article 5. Regulation of airspace and 
civil aviation is based upon international air law and the standards and 
practices flowing out of the Chicago Convention and its annexes. To meet 
the growing demands of the world society, various Articles of the Conven- 
tion such as Articles 37 and 38 provide for amendments and additions to 
the legal process. 


Part II of the Chicago Convention: The ICAO (Articles 43 to 66) 


In a highly creative and intellectual effort, the framers of the Chicago 
Convention conceived of a world body in Part I-Kthe ICAO. The objectives 
that this world body is to achieve and which are spelt out in Article 44 
reflect the significant role that civil aviation has played in the shaping of 
our civilization. These objectives are to develop the principles and tech- 
niques of international air navigation and to foster the planning and devel- 
opment of international air transport so as to (a) ensure the safe and 
orderly growth of international civil aviation throughout the world; (b) 
encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peaceful purposes; 
(c) encourage the development of airways, airports, and air navigation 
facilities for international civil aviation; (d) meet the needs of the peoples 
of the world for safe, regular. efficient, and economical air transport; (e) 
prevent economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; (f) ensure 
that the rights of the contracting states are fully respected and that every 
contracting state has a fair opportunity to operate international airlines; (g) 
avoid discrimination between contracting states; (h) promote safety of 
flight in international air navigation; and (i) promote generally the devel- 
opment of all aspects of international civil aeronautics. 

Article 49 is concerned with the powers and duties of the Assembly of 
the ICAO, which is the supreme organ comprising representatives of all 
states. Normally it meets once in three years. The Council of the ICAO is 
the executive organ. It consists of thirtythree members chosen from among 
various states to represent the different geographical areas, states which 
contribute to aviation facilities, and states that are of chief importance in 
air transport. Some of its functions are mandatory, others permissive. The 
mandatory functions include constitution of the Air Transport Committee 
and the Air Navigation Commission, appointment of the Secretary- 
General, implementation of the directions of the Assembly, and preparation 
of reports for the member states and the Assembly. The permissive func- 
tions, set out under Article 55, include the conduct of research in air 
transport matters, the study of any matter affecting the organization and 
the operation of international air services, and, at the request of any state, 
investigation of any situation that may appear to present avoidable obstacles 
to the development of international air navigation. The Council may thus 
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examine and resolve conflict situations which may otherwise prove an 
impediment to the development of global aviation. Once again it is our 
submission that the above constitutional procedures and permissive func- 
tions provide for the development of a sound legal order and avoidance of 
conflict. 


Part III: International Air Transport (Articles 67 to 79) 


There is a distinct attempt here by the Convention to delineate the respon- 
sibilities of states for the promotion of global aviation. 

Article 67 refers to the duty of states to file reports with the ICAO on air 
traffic and financial affairs. Article 68 provides for the designation of air 
routes and airports to streamline flow of air traffic. Article 69 lays down 
that states must provide safe and economical air navigation facilities. The 
Council of the ICAO may consult states if necessary. Article 70 relates to 
the financing of air navigation facilities. The Council may help a state, on 
request, in finding the necessary finances for air navigation facilities. 
Article 71 authorizes the Council to maintain air navigation facilities 
entirely if so requested by a state. 

These provisions reflect to a large extent the cooperative spirit obtaining 
among nation states for the maintenance of the global aviation order 
without inhibition and fear. Indeed the Convention provides the necessary 
stimulus to the contemporary urge for the development of a multilateral air 
transport regime in many parts of the world on the basis of the principles of 
equal opportunity and mutual benefit. Article 77 envisages joint operation 
of an organization or an international operating agency by a group of states 
by pooling their air services on any route or in any region." The Conven- 
tion even has a provision enshrined almost fifty years ago with tremendous 
foresight under Article 78 for cooperative enterprises. It states: “The 
Council may suggest to the contracting states concerned that they form 
joint organizations to operate air services on any route or in any region.”” 

Three groups of states jointly operate international operating agencies in 
accordance with Article 77 of the Convention. The first group consists of 
three states—Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—which are partners in the 
Scandinavian Airlines System; the second group is made up of four 
states—Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates—which are 
partners in the multinational airline known as Gulf Air; and the third 
group comprises ten African states which are partners in the multinational 
airline Air Afrique—Benin, Burkina-Faso, the Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo, Côte d’Ivoire, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, and Togo.” 

We thus see that the international system of aviation includes cooper- 
ative enterprises as well in the field of air transport. The significance of the 


" Ibid., p. 31 
= Ibid. 
3 Tbid., p. 11. 
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cooperative spirit for the emerging world order definitely needs to be 
highlighted in the context of the global debate on bilateralism and multi- 
lateralism. 


Transit Agreement, Air Transport Agreement, 
and the Bermuda Agreement 


In addition to a charter for international civil aviation in the form of the 
Chicago Convention, the states which participated in the Chicago Confer- 
ence in 1944 were keen on a multilateral treaty on the operation of 
scheduled international air services.” As may be recalled, the Convention 
under Article 6 relating to scheduled air services provides as follows: 


No scheduled international air service may be operated over or into the 
territory of a contracting state, except with the special permission or 
other authonzation of that state, and in accordance with the terms of 
such permission or authorization.” 


It is necessary to provide this background information here in the coiuext 
of the global debate on bilateralism and multilateralism in international 
aviation relations. 


Transit Agreement 


The Chicago Conference would be remembered especially for the signing 
of the International Air Services Transit Agreement, which came into 
force on 30 January 1945. Up to the end of 1990 no fewer than a hundred 
states had become parties to the Transit Agreement.” The agreement 
states, inter alia, under Article 1: 


Each contracting state grants to the other contracting states the follow- 
ing freedoms of the air in respect of scheduled international air services: 
(1) The privilege to fly across its territory without landing; [and] (2) The 
privilege to land for non-traffic purposes.” 


2 See generally Proceedings of the International Civil Aviation Conference, 1 November to 
7 December 1944 (Washington, D C., 1949), 2 vols See also S Bhatt, Aviaton Environment 
and World Order (New Delhi, 1980), p. 181. The book has a foreword by Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer, a leading thinker from India, on aerospace matters. 

n See Convention on International Crvil Aviation, ICAO Doc 7300/6, edn. 6 (1980), p 3 
Emphasis added 

™ See Annual Report of the Council, 1990,n 4, p 91. 

* See revised edition of the publication Aircraft Manual India (New Delhi: Government of 
India, Department of Civil Aviation, 1985), p 261. This manual is a compilation of legisla- 
tions and rules governing civil aviation in India. It is an excellent collection of national and 
international aviation laws prepared by the Department of Civil Aviation ın India and 1s 
recommended for the use of students, lawyers, ef al 
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Nontraffic purposes include halts for refuelling and do not entitle an airline 
to pick up or drop passengers who pay fares. Yet this vital international 
instrument enables scheduled international air services to operate between 
states and, while doing so, entitles them to overfly other contracting states 
or to halt in them for technical purposes. The Transit Agreement thus 
incorporates the first two freedoms of the air. That a hundred states are 
parties to it speaks for the successful implementation of the agreement. 


International Air Transport Agreement, 1945 


The above agreement is intended to enable states to operate scheduled 
air services on the basis of the five freedoms of the air. In other words it 
helps a state to drop scheduled traffic in another contracting state, or pick 
up such traffic from that state for its own territory, or pick up traffic from 
a second state to a third state. 

Unfortunately not many states are signatories to this agreement, though 
it has been in force since 8 February 1945. The ICAO informs us that up to 
the end of 1990 the number of signatories remained unchanged at 11.* 


Bermuda Agreement, 1946 


The Air Transport Agreement is an attempt to regulate scheduled avi- 
ation services and thus provide a firm basis for postwar aviation relations. 
It does not succeed because of conflict between the national interests of 
states. Britain and some other countries, therefore, wanted ‘restrictions to 
be imposed on “freedom of the air” for commercial aviation. The United 
States, having acquired a fleet of large-size commercial aircraft during the 
Second World War, was in a better position technologically to mount 
international air services. It was, therefore, keen to promote the “freedom 
of the air” regime. 

A compromise came about in the form of the Bermuda Agreement 
signed in 1946 between Britain and the United States on the major issues of 
control of capacity of aircraft, the number of services, air routes, and 
airports on the basis of new principles. These principles lay down that a 
designated airline of one contracting party shall have a fair and equal 
opportunity to compete with a designated airline of another contracting party; 
that an airline shall take into consideration the interests of the airlines of 
other contracting parties so as not to affect unduly the services of those 
airlines on any route or any part of a route; that the services provided by 
the airlines shall retain as their primary objective the provision of capacity 
adequate to the traffic demands between the two countries; that the right 
to pick up traffic en route from a third country to the territory of another 


™ See Annual Report of the Council, 1990, n. 4, p. 91. 
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contracting party is to be exercised in accordance with the general principles 
of orderly development of international air transport and that this shall be 
subject to the general principle that capacity should be related to (a) the 
traffic requirements between the country of origin and the countries of 
ultimate destination; (b) the requirements of through airlines operations; 
and (c) the traffic requirements of the areas through which the airlines pass, 
after taking into account local and regional services; that the contracting 
states shall provide efficient air services; and that the parties agree to an ex 
post facto review of capacity before increasing capacity along any route.” 

The Bermuda Agreement generally set the pattern for the regulation of 
world air transport after the Second World War.* Of course among the 
developing countries the capacity clause was often based on a predeter- 
mination of the number of services and the type of aircraft so as to keep 
some sort of a balance in the carriage of traffic. Even among agreements 
based on a predetermination of capacity, there was much resistance to the 
other principles of Bermuda. These included in particular the principle of 
fair and equal opportunity, traffic needs of the two countries signing the 
agreement, traffic requirements of through airlines operations, and require- 
ments of the areas through which the airlines passed. 


Recent Developments in International Aviation 
Relations: The Shape of Things to Come 


Aviation, as we have seen, is a global phenomenon. It is an important 
instrument of change in the world order. 

We began this article with a reference to Arnold Toynbee’s idea about 
studying history as a unit of civilization. We do realize that aviation today 
shapes the unfolding of modern civilization. 

The philosophy upon which aviation relations are built should be. a 
product of the common interests of all countries—both the developed and 
the developing countries. We have evolved a common civilization, as 
Toynbee says: 


We are witnessing the birth of a common civilization that has originated 
in a technological framework [and, we may add, aviation technology] of 


7 See the Bermuda Agreement, in C.N Shawcross and K.M. Beaumont, Air Law 
(London, 1966), issue 3, p. 284 Also Bermuda Agreement Revised 1977, in Cmnd 7016 
(1977). 

™ See generally John Cobb Cooper, Exploranon in Aerospace Law, Ivan A. Vlasic, ed. 
(Montréal, Qué., 1968), esp pp 381-94. See also M.L J. Dienkx, “Shaping World Aviation. 
Anglo-American Civil Aviation Relations, 1944-46”, Journal of Au Law and Commerce 
(Dallas, Tex ), vol. 57, no. 4, 1992, pp. 795-840. 
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Western origin but is being enriched spiritually [and, we may add, 
materially] by contributions from the historic regional civilizations.” 


Liberalization 


During the last decade or so, the aviation world has witnessed a revolution 
of ideas—ideas which relate to civilization in its entirety. 

The greatest impact on aviation has been that of the current economic 
philosophy of global liberalization. Aviation cannot also ignore the require- 
ments of the market economy. 

The wave of liberalization picked up with the deregulation of the avi- 
ation regime during the 1980s, especially in the United States. The special 
regulatory protectionist framework enjoyed for decades by scheduled 
operators in particular has been modified; it is being fast replaced by an 
open, liberalized regime suited to consumers in conformity with the market 
economy and the market forces. The result is the deregulation of aviation 
activity in the United States and in many other parts of the world, including 
the developing countries. 

Other ideas have also affected global economic relations. The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has advanced many economic 
principles which, it feels, should govern the application of trading concepts 
to international economic relations. It has sought to include aviation in its 
framework so as to apply trading concepts to aviation relations. 

The ICAO has been deeply concerned to study recent global economic 
developments and their impact on the regime of global aviation. As we 
know, it had made efforts, albeit unsuccessfully, at the Chicago Confer- 
ence of 1944 to draw up a regime for the governance of international 
scheduled air services in the form of an International Air Transport Agree- 
ment. No wonder, then, that it has responded admirably to the debate on 
the liberalization of global air transport services. We shall presently return 
to these developments in this article. Suffice it to say here that the ICAO 
held a colloquium and an international conference in 1992 to ascertain the 
views of various states and of the international community on the evolution 
of a new regime for international aviation relations and to resolve the 
issues relating to bilateralism and multilateralism in international air trans- 
port services. 


™ Cited by Inder Malhotra in the Times of India (New Delhi) of 23 October 1977. See 
Malhotra’s review of Arnold Toynbec and Daisaka Ikeda’s Choose Life A Dialogue (R 
Gage. ed.) and of Amold Toynbee’s Mankind and Mother Earth Both books were published 
by the Oxford University Press : 
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Population Growth 


The growing population of the world has had an effect on the growth and 
use of aviation inasmuch as aviation relations cannot be planned without 
due consideration being given to the population factor. There have been 
warnings from academic institutions sueh as the Washington-based World- 
Watch Institute. The World-Watch Institute looks upon population growth 
as a problem for the future well-being of our civilization. In a report 
entitled “Vital Signs 1992: The Trends that are Shaping Our Future”, it 
states that it would not be possible for us to feed ninetytwo million 
additional people each year unless we reduce the general level of consump- 
tion.” The per capita production of food has come down in recent years. 
According to a World Bank report, per capita Gross National Product 
(GNP) fell in some fifty countries during the 1980s." 

The world is witnessing some form of economic recession in some 
regions. This recession may call for better economic management of global 
air transport. It may, for instance, persuade planners to use air transport 
for greater productivity. The ICAO has repeatedly asked states to raise 
more money in the form of higher fees/charges so as to be able to 
provide better and better air route navigation facilities. More revenues 
would mean not only better and more efficient air services but also greater 
productivity.” 

The economic principles entailed include simplification of the charging 
system, direct levy of charges on users, consultation with users, and the 
. relating of charges to the distance and weight of aircraft so as to make them 
equitable.” 


Aviation Growth 


Meanwhile the ICAO and some other aviation institutions have made 
optimistic forecasts about the growth of civil aviation. An ICAO report 
says that the total scheduled passenger traffic of the world’s airlines would 
grow by 4 per cent in 1992, by 5 per cent in 1993, and by 6.5 per cent in 
1994.™ It also states: 


Total international and domestic scheduled passenger traffic generated 
by the airlines of ICAO’s 162 member states is estimated at 1,826 billion 
(thousand million) passenger-kilometres for 1991, and this is expected 
to rise to about 1,900 billion in 1992, 2,000 billion in 1993, and 2,130 
billion in 1994. Asia-Pacific airlines are expected to continue to show the 


™ Tumes of India (New Delhi), 12 November 1992. 

» Ibid. 

2 See Manual on Route Air Navigation Facility Economics, 1986, ICAO Doc 9161/2, 
1986. 

v Ibid , pp. 26-29. 

4 See ICAO news release, PIO 8/92, May 1992 
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highest regional growth in passenger traffic, while European airline 
passenger traffic will grow below world average rates, primarily as a 
result of the socio-economic transition taking place in Eastern Europe.” 


The Boeing Company, which is internationally well known for its aircraft, 
also makes-a-favourable forecast about the growth of world air traffic. It 
feels that world travel would grow by an average of 5.5 per cent a year 
- during the 1990s and then slow down to about 5 per cent during the next 
ten years.* According to it, some of the favourable factors influencing air 
traffic in the future are: (a) Travel growth would rebound as it has done 
historically when unforeseen disruptions occur, and the economy would 
return to solid growth; (b) financing capability would improve; (c) oil 
prices would remain low with prices fluctuating around twenty US dollars a 
barrel (level in 1991) till the year 2000; (d) airlines would use their aero- 
planes more efficiently with good profitability; and (e) consolidation and 
integration between carriers and improved technology would make for 
better productivity.” The Company expects jet aircraft deliveries to air- 
lines to grow from an average of 467 aeroplanes a year from 1980 to 1991, to 
655 a year from 1992 to 2000, and then; to 580 a year from 2001 to 2010, 
with standard-bodied jet liners in the near future and with wider bodies in 
the long run.” 

Increase of population may tend to accelerate depletion of food stocks 
and hinder growth. In respect of aviation, however, it is likely to promote 
air traffic growth. Air transport, as is well known, made large intercon- 
tinental movements of population possible in the postwar period. In recent 
decades particularly, people from the developing countries have migrated 
to the developed countries. Ethnic traffic, which consists of periodical 
visits by migrants to their home countries, constitutes a substantial part of 
air traffic today—especially to and from the developing countries. 

This trend may continue for the next thirty years or so, i.e., till the time 
when population levels are supposed to stabiliz¢. The Boeing report (as 
also the ICAO forecasts about an annual 5 per cent increase till 2020 in air 
traffic) seems convincing. With a billion people flying each year, a 5 per 
cent growth makes for the addition of 20 million passengers annually. This 
means an annual increase of 90 million people the world over, as forecast 
by the Worlid-Watch Institute from Washington. 


Regional Developments 


A significant development in modern aviation relations is the emergence of 
regional blocs of states such as the European Economic Community (EEC). 


® Ibid. 
® See World Airnews (Durban), May 1992. 
” Ibid. 
= Thid. 
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Regional cooperation in economic matters has resulted in the adoption of 
common approaches to air transport matters by various groups of states. 
The twelve countries of the EEC, for instance, have evolved a common 
approach. 

These developments have had a far-reaching effect on the bilateral and 
multilateral issues involving aviation. With emphasis on efficiency and 
liberalization, a group of states can launch new air services, say, from 
Europe to the United States, or from Europe to Africa and Asia, and vice 
versa. 

Will there be a multilateral approach to bilateral agreements in which 
the EEC will speak with one voice on aviation relations?” 

Regionalism will provide for pricing flexibility and for multiple desig- 
nation of carriers on high-density air routes in the world. The rights 
exchanged by a country in Europe with a non-European state cannot 
normally be used by any other member of the EEC. Aviation relations 
have so far been based upon exchange of sovereign air rights by contracting 
parties. 

Privatization and liberalization in the airline industry in Europe is sure to 
affect the world air transport market. The new forces will provide unpre- 
cedented competition to carriers from the United States and non-EEC 
countries. Consequently a number of airlines would merge. There would 
also be mega carriers with modern Computer Reservation Systems 
(CRS). 

These would be important developments for international aviation rela- 
tions. 

The African countries too have evolved regional cooperation in aviation 
matters. Following a meeting of African Ministers of Civil Aviation during 
6-7 October 1988, there was a declaration, called the Yamoussoukro 
Declaration, on “A New African Air Transport Policy”.* This Declaration 
recalls that air transport is an important tool for the promotion of social 
and economic development in Africa and in the world. It notes how, owing 
to the international nature of air transport, measures taken in any part of 
the world have an impact on the developing countries. It also refers to 
deregulation in the United States, which has had an impact on the air 
transport industry in other countries. It then considers the potential adverse 
effects of the European air transport liberalization policies on African 

» See J.W. Young, “What Will Be the Effects of EC Market Unification on Inter- 
Continental Aur Services after 19929”, ICAO Journal (Montréal, Qué.), January 1990, p. 25. 

* See text in the Report of the Bureau (Dakar), Appendix 4, “Report of Plenary Meeting 
of African Civil Aviation Conference”. The present wnter was Adviser from the United 
Nations (ICAO) to Somalia, Lesotho, and Botswana and spent nearly four years in that 
capacity to gain first-hand knowledge of African civil aviation. See also “African Airlines 
Take Off”, a report by the Douglas Aircraft Company, in the African Review (Dar es Salaam) 
of February 1992 
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airlines, especially the application by the EEC of the Treaty of Rome to air 
transport services and the creation of a single internal market. The African 
Declaration concedes that the aircraft owned by African airlines are obsolete. 
It notes the need to exchange traffic rights liberally between the African 
countries. It also notes that most African airlines operate at a loss and 
use up a considerable part of their meagre foreign-exchange resources. It 
recognizes the fragility of the present air transport industry in Africa, the 
market being small. It, therefore, stresses the need for better management 
of the air transport industry. 

The Declaration calls for a restructuring of African air transport so as to 
make it contribute to national development and economic integration... It 
seeks to integrate all African airlines within a period of eight years. It seeks 
to establish joint insurance, CRS, joint aircraft purchasing or leasing, joint 
designation of flights, common access to markets and grant of traffic rights, 
joint promotion and sale of air services, the pooling together of training 
facilities, and joint maintenance of equipment.” 

We may, however, note that the integration and merger of African 
airlines cannot as yet come about owing to the acute resource constraint 
among the carriers and the Governments concerned. 

As against the backdrop of EEC developments, the response of the 
Middle East is to wait and see. An ICAO study points out that there are 
twentyeight international air services in the region. Half of these are served 
by fifteen or more airlines. The trend is in favour of liberalization and 
blocked-space and code-sharing arrangements. And there are new traffic 
demands.* 

The reactions of the Asian countries to the worldwide liberalization 
programme and the integration of the EEC are not as yet available in a 
comprehensive and well-coordinated manner. There was a seminar on this 
subject at Lahore (Pakistan) in December 1989 under the auspices of the 
Paris-based Institute of Air Transport and the Pakistan International Air- 
lines (PIA). Participants included representatives from other Asian airlines” 
and from the member countries of the EEC. 

Many delegates feared the emergence of what they called Fortress 
Europe, entailing discrimination against Asian airlines. The EEC repre- 
sentatives, however, assured the seminar that Europe would provide 
cabotage right, i.e., the right to pick up traffic from one EEC country to 
another. In their turn they requested Asian airlines to provide fifth 
freedom rights in the Asian countries.“ H.A. Wassenberg of KLM suggested 


"' See Declaration, ibid., p. 140. 

2 See ICAO news release, PI 17/89. 

© See Interavia Aerospace Review (London), February 1990, pp. 128-30. 

bs The fifth freedom would be the right of an EEC airline to pick up traffic from one Asian 
country to another. 
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that Asian airlines needed to be more efficient and less expensive in order 
to be able to compete with the airlines of the EEC countries.” 

The debate on the question whether control of air transport rights should 
be bilateral or multilateral has thus produced worldwide interest among 
those concerned with international aviation relations. 

Faced with the problems of liberalization, deregulation, and regional 
integration in the world aviation system in recent years, as also the pro- 
blem of choosing between bilateralism and multilateralism as a model for 
the conduct of international aviation relations in the future, the ICAO held 
a worldwide colloquium in 1992 at its headquarters at Montréal, Québec. 
Over 500 participants from nineteen international organizations and 101 
member countries heard the views of about forty speakers and panelists, 
academicians, and policymakers and analysts from Governments, inter- 
national organizations, the air transport industry, and consumer groups. 

The Economic Commission of the ICAO too recommended to the 
Twentyninth Session of the General Assembly of the ICAO at its session in 
October—November 1992 that it consider the outcome of the colloquium. 
The Commission said, inter alia: 


The Assembly is invited to note 


(a) the outcome of the worldwide Air Transport colloquium; 

(b) the further work being undertaken to pursue studies on new 
regulatory arrangements for international air transport; and 

(c) the tentative plans to convene a fourth air transport conference 
in the latter part of the 1993-95 triennium.* 


Think Tank Reports 


Before we consider the outcome of the colloquium and other related 
developments, it is necessary to highlight the efforts of the Global Aviation 
Associates Limited, a Washington-based aviation research institution. This 
institution produced two reports called “Think Tank Reports”. The first 


“ See Interavia Aerospace Review, February 1990, p 44. See also H.A. Wassenberg, 
Aspects of Air Law and Civil Atr Policy in the Seventies (The Hague, 1970), p. 165. The book, 
which is of current interest, has chapters on the control of air traffic market, national and 
international approaches, cooperative arrangements among carniers, etc. See M.L.J. Dierikx, 
“Shaping World Aviation: Anglo-Amencan Civil Aviation Relations, 1944-46”, Journal of 
Au Law and Commerce, vol. 57, no. 4, 1992, pp. 795-840 

* See ICAO Working Paper A-29-WP/32, EC/S, 3 July 1992, relating to Agenda Item 30.1. 
Regulation of International Aur Transport Service for the ICAO Assembly, 29th session, 
1992. 
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report entitled “International Think Tank on Multilateral Air Transport 
Liberalization” was produced in June 1990. It was the subject of a seminar 
by the present writer in the Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, International 
Law, and Economics at the School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. There was discussion there on the attempts 
being made by scholars from the Global Aviation Associates to restructure 
international aviation relations. The consensus of the seminar was that the 
benefits of liberalization should reach both the developed and the develop- 
ing countries. The second report was dated 17-19 September 1990. 

The ICAO colloquium in 1992 referred to the considerable background 
research work done by the Global Aviation Associates. 

The first report in June 1990 outlined the need for multilateral liberal- 
ization. There were two objectives. One objective was to include air 
transport in the new GATT/GNS “Trade in Services Agreement”; another 
was first to get a group of countries to conclude a specific agreement and 
subsequently to persuade others to join it.” The report advocated the 
inclusion of air transport within the scope of the GNS negotiations so as 
not to miss any opportunity for a multilateral liberalization process while 
the GNS negotiations were still under way. 

The Thiik Tank made a distinction between “hard rights” and “soft 
rights” in air transport. It suggested the inclusion of soft rights in the GNS 
agreements at the initial stage. Soft rights included marketing, employ- 
ment, ground handling, taxation, customs duties, transfer of funds, charges 
levied on airlines and passengers, and airport slot allocation. Hard rights 
included designations of airlines, route and traffic rights, capacity and 
frequency of airlines, and pricing regulation rules.“ 

The reports were in favour of multilateral liberalization as it would 
produce results superior to those of bilateral liberalization. The advantages 
of the inclusion of air transport in the GNS agreements were, first, that it 
would be a step in the direction of multilateral liberalization. It would also 
liberalize air transport. Further it might offer multilateral solutions to the 
specific problem of doing business in airline operations as compared with 
bilateral solutions and “develop self-generating dynamism for air transport 
liberalization and be a stepping-stone to wider agreement”.” 

Think Tank scholars have drawn up an expanding multilateral aviation 
agreement. The draft agreement includes the following: market access, 
capacity provisions, pricing rules, competition regime, conditions of doing 


” See Global Aviation Associates, Second Interim Report of Think Tank on Multilateral 
Air Transport Liberalization, 17-19 September 1990 (Alexandria, Washington, D.C., n.d.). 
Professor Stephen Wheatcroft, a well-known international scholar, was the Rapporteur. The 
Giobal Aviation Associates have offices in Brussels, Geñeva, and Washington, D.C. 

* See ibid., Appendix 2. 

” Ibid., p. 2. 
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business, rights of establishment and ownership, subsidies, transparency, 
and settlement of disputes.* 

The report outlined the need to take a multilateral initiative for all-cargo 
services. It claimed wide support for the idea of taking such an initiative. 
An initiative for multilateral passenger services in Europe could follow by 
1995, in the wake of the liberalization of markets in Europe.” 


June 1993 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
" Ibid., p. 4. 


Internal Dynamics of Regime Change: 
Chile’s Constitutional Transition to 
Democracy, 1983-1989 


PUSHKAR 


Chile was the last of the Latin American military regimes to return to 
democratic rule after sixteen years of dictatorship under General Augusto 
Pinochet. The emphatic victory of the 17-party Opposition coalition, the 
Democratic Concertación, in the Presidential and Congressional elections 
of 14 December 1989 also si the end of “bureaucratic—authoritarian” 
regimes in Latin America.’ The victory came towards the end of the 
socalled “democratic decade” when the prospects of democratization seemed 
to be very bright. The new President, Patricio Aylwin, inherited from his 
predecessors an economy widely regarded as the healthiest in Latin 
America, albeit one in which there were increasing inequalities between 
the rich and the poor. Nevertheless, in a country where democracy had 
been the rule rather than an exception and the authoritarian experience a 
deviance from the normal, the transition was seen as a sign of better things 
to come. Z 

Elsewhere in Latin America, the euphoria generated by the wave of 
democratization (or transitions, to be more precise) in the 1980s was giving 
way to deep reservations about the stability of the “fragile”, “nascent”, 
“newly emergent” democracies in the face of the accompanying economic 
crisis, the most severe in the region since the Great Depression. Scholars 
were already beginning to refer to the 1980s as the “lost decade”.? The 


The author is Lecturer in the Centre for Latın American Studies, Goa University, Bambolim, 
Goa. 


' To use O’Donnell’s famous characterization. See Guillermo O’Donnell, Modernization 
and Bureaucratic-Authoritananism: Studies ın South American Politics (Berkeley, Calif.: 
Unrversity of California Press, 1973). 

> Almost all Latin American countries returned to some form of democratic rule during the 
decade in the midst of rapidly detenorating economic conditions. The decade 1s commonly 
referred to as both the “democratic decade” and the “lost decade”. Peter Smuth’s character- 
fzation—“a crucial era of transition"—perhaps sums up the period better. Peter H. Smith, 
“Crisis and Democracy in Latin America”. World Politics (Baltimore, Md), vol 43, no. 4, 
July 1991, p. 609. 
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“disorganization of the Latin American economies” had begun even before 
mid-1982, when Mexico announced that it was not going to continue to pay 
its foreign debts. It may be noted that the efficacy of the import-substitu- 
tion industrialization strategy, operational in Latin America since the 
1930s, was called into question in countries like Argentina, Chile, and 
Uruguay from the mid-1970s onwards. The demise of authoritarian regimes 
in the subsequent decade may have been hastened by the severity of the 
region’s economic predicament and, possibly, also by the exhaustion of 
both the economic and political aspects of the State-centred matrix.‘ 
Regime change, i.e., transition from authoritarian to democratic rule, and 
the restructuring and readjustment policies were part of the package of 
“chaotic adjustment” one witnessed in Latin America in the 1980s.‘ 

The persistence of the economic crisis through the 1980s was seen as 
representing “one of the most common threats to democratic stability”.* 
While some studies on the relationship between economic crisis and demo- 
cratic politics and on the policy capabilities of democratic and authoritarian 
Governments in times of economic adversity suggest that the Latin American 
democracies could outlive the continuing period of crisis,’ the 1990s may 
indeed prove inimical to the survival of democracy. The course of events in 
Central America, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela gives credence to the 
view that democracy is by no means guaranteed in the Latin American 
context." 

Our purpose in this article is to take the Chilean transition as a case study, 
and to show that neither economic factors nor “long-term historic processes” 
are enough by themselves to help us in understanding Latin American 
politics.” The possible outcomes of the ongoing political and economic 
processes are numerous, and only a thorough examination of the nature of 


é 

? José Alvaro Moisés, “Democracy Threatened: The Latin American Paradox”, Alter- 
natives (Boulder, Colo.), vol. 16, no 2, spring 1991, p. 143. 

+ On the exhaustion of the State-centred matrix, see Marcelo Cavarozzi, “Beyond Transi- 
tions to Democracy in Latin America”, Journal of Latin American Studies (London), vol 24, 
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* Cavarozzi uses the phrase “chaotic adjustment”. Ibid., p. 678. 

* Larry Diamond and Juan J Linz, “Introduction Politics, Society and Democracy in Latin 
Amenca”, in Larry Diamond, Juan J. Linz, and Seymor Martin Lipset, eds, Dernocracy in 
Developing Countries, Volume 4—Latin America (Boulder, Colo : Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
1989). z 

7 See, for example, Karen L. Remmer, “Democracy and Economic Crisis: The Latin 
American Experience”, World Politics, vol. 42, no 3, April 1990, pp. 315-35, and “The 
Political Impact of Economic Crisis in Latin America in the 1980s”, American Political 
Science Review (Washington, D.C.), vol. 85, no. 3, September 1991, pp. 777-800. See also 
John W. Sloan, “The Policy Capabilities of Democratic Regimes in Latn America”, Latin 
American Research Review (Albuquerque, N.M.), vol 24, no. 2, 1989, pp. 113-26 

* On Venezuela, see George Philip, “Venezuelan Democracy and the Coup Attempt of 
February 1992”, Government and Opposition (London), vol. 27, no. 4, autumn 1992, pp. 455-69. 

’ Cavarozzi argues that “long-term historic processes” and the “exhaustion of the State- 
centred matrix” offer a better explanation of the “post-transition cilemmas and the difficulties 
of constructing a stable democratic political order”. See Cavarozzi, n. 4, p. 667. 
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the transition in a given country may provide clues, if any, to the course of 
events during the 1990s. We agree that any study of a transition should be 
carried out within the broad framework of democracy as a coherent 
system of social relations, politics, and government, and not as something 
independent or outside its scope, but we must remember that a transition 
constitutes in itself an independent variable in the determination of the 
ensuing political system.” 

A transition to democracy is an inevitable stage in the process of demo- 
cratization and needs to be distinguished from the preceding demise of 
authoritarian rule and the following consolidation of democracy. The demise 
of authoritarian rule does not by itself lead to the creation of a democratic 
government (transition to democracy) or further to that of a democratic 
regime (consolidation of democracy). Again, the fact that there is a demo- 
cratic government may suggest that authoritarian rule has ended, but one 
often finds that it has been followed by a “restricted” or “protected” 
democracy, i.e., one in which authoritarian trends continue to exercise a 
decisive influence on policymaking. There is no guarantee that a democratic 
government will be followed by a democratic regime, and thus the transi- 
tion phase ends with the inauguration and succession of the democratic 
government. At this stage the process of democratization has taken only 
the first step towards its goal. In that sense the presence of a democratic 
government may be treated as one of transitional democracy, a situation 
within the transition phase where the possibilities of consolidation of 
democracy are remote." We see transition and consolidation as distinct 
phases, and yet they must be dealt with as essentially selfnurturing pro- 
cesses.” The unfolding of either could create conditions conducive to, or 

. obstructive of, the process of democratization. The process could suffer 
reverses and never attain the desired result. Whether a transition occurs as 
a result of ideological aspirations and political leadership” or as an outcome 
of the debt-cum-development crisis, or whether it originates “from above” 
or “from below” or from “external factors” or from a combination of all 
three,’ there is no doubt that they exercise a decisive influence on the 
process of democratization. 


» Alfred Stepan, “Paths towards Redemocratization: Theoretical and Comparative Con- 
siderations”, in Guillermo O’Donnell, Philippe C. Schmutter, and Laurence Whitehead, eds, 
Transitions from Authontarian Rule: Prospects for Democracy (Baltimore, Md: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1986), pt 3. 

! Smith cnticizes the notion of “transitional democracy” introduced by Stallings and 
Kaufman. See Smith, n. 2, p. 621 See also Barbara Stallings and Robert Kaufman, eds, Debt 
and Democracy in Latın Amenca (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1989). 

u Moisés, n. 3, p. 153. 

D Guillermo O'Donnell and Philippe C Schmitter, “Tentative Conclusions about Uncertain 
Democracies”, in O’Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead, n. 10, pt 4, p 18. 

H Manuel Antonio Garretón, “Problems of Democracy ın Latin America: On the Process 
of Transition and Consolidation”, Internattonal Journal (Toronto, Ont.), vol. 43, summer 
1988, p. 366. 
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Though this article is concerned with transition alone, a brief consider- 
ation of the concept of democratization seems nevertheless to be in order. 
Manuel Antonio Garretén differentiates between democratization and 
transition. He defines the former as a process leading towards the creation 
of a dernocratic society, and says that the latter merely implies a change of 
regime.“ One feels that it may be a little premature at this stage to expect a 
transformation of society in Latin America although, ideally, democratiz- 
ation ought to encompass such a structural change. Any attempt to force a 
dramatic change is likely to impede the process of consolidation of political 
democracy. The first task of democracy, therefore, is to consolidate, but, 
as stated earlier, this may not happen at all. Admittedly, the process of 
creation of a democratic regime and a democratic society may occur 
simultaneously, but it is the establishment and consolidation of the former 
that seems to offer the best prospects for a social transformation. In other 
words, a movement towards social democracy is likely to occur when there 
is consolidation of political democracy first, i.e., when the procedures and 
practices commonly associated with liberal democracy begin to exhibit 
continuity and regularity over a period of time.” This process is already 
under way. The manner in which the Presidents of Brazil and Venezuela 
were eased out of office augurs well for democracy in Latin America. 

It is a little too early to generalize about the ongoing political processes, 
keeping in mind the vitality and resilience shown by the countries of Latin 
America in the face of acute economic problems. If recent events are any 
indication, it may be argued, with some caution, that there is no serious 
threat yet to democracy.” 


Crisis of the Chilean Regime 


It was soon after General Pinochet succeeded in introducing a new Consti- 
tution in 1981 that the first signs of the economic crisis appeared.” From 
the second half of 1981 onwards, a series of economic reverses exposed the 


" Ibid., pp. 359-60. 

* The procedures and practices commonly associated with a liberal democracy would 
include free and open elections, choice between competing leaders, fair competition, protec- 
tion to civil liberties, and unhindered political participation. 

1 On “democratic/political goods”, see Pedro-Pablo Kuczynski, Latın Amertcan Debt 
(Baltimore, Md: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1988); and Albert O. Hirschman, “The 
Political Economy of Latin American Development: Seven Exercises in Retrospection”, 
Latin Amertcan Research Review, vol. 22, no. 3, 1987, p. 28. 

u Manuel Antono Garretén, Dictaduras y Democratización (Santiago de Chile: FLACSO, 
1984); and “Military Regimes, Democracy, and Political Transition in the Southern Cone: 
The Chilean Case”, in George A. Lopez and Michael Stohl, eds, Liberalizaton and Redemocrat- 
lzatton in Latin America (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1987), pp. 191-208. 
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fragility of the authoritarian free-market model. The decline in the inter- 
national prices of copper reduced export earnings even as import costs shot 
up with the price increase announced by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 1979. Combined with a sharp rise in 
international interest rates, these external factors wreaked havoc on the 
Chilean economy. Within Chile, an exchange-rate policy known as the tablita 
established an exchange rate of 39 pesos to the dollar in June 1979. In the 
next two years, as the dollar appreciated against European currencies, it 
was found that the Chilean peso was grossly overvalued. With a low 
uniform tariff of 10 per cent, imports increased more than threefold between 
1978 and 1981. The “Chicago boys” continued to believe that the crisis was 
temporary and would last only a few months.” Instead there was a near- 
total collapse of agriculture, industry, and, most notably, the unregulated 
private financial structure. The Finance Minister, Sergio de Castro, was 
finally sacked in April-1982. Chile then embarked on a process of “chaotic 
adjustment”, with one Finance Minister after another trying to restore a 
semblance of sanity to the country’s economic system. 

It would be tempting to argue that it was the economic crisis which 
plunged the military regime into a political crisis. One must, however, 
consider the fact that the economic policies of the Government were 
closely associated with the authoritarian nature of the Pinochet regime 
which had allowed such policies to be implemented without any hindrance. 
The weaker sections of Chilean society were made to bear the brunt of the 
free-market experiment, and increasing numbers of people were economic- 
ally and socially marginalized. In the absence of any political space, this 
fostered discontent, which threatened to mount a serious challenge to 
authoritarian rule in general and economic policies in particular. 

The political crisis of the regime appeared at two levels—as a crisis of 
military rule and as a general national crisis.” Both were related to the 
failure of the military Government to depoliticize and restructure Chilean 
society in order to end what was known as Estado de Compromiso (“The 
Compromise State”). The former was the essence of the exclusionary 


” The “Chicago boys” were Chilean economists trained at the Cathohc University of Chile 
and the University of Chicago who adhered to the anti-Statist, monetamst prescriptions 
favouring free market associated with the new orthodoxy/Chicago School of Milton Friedman 
and Friednch von Hayek on the economic side, and the Cold War, national security, and 
Right-wing populist rhetoric emphasizing, among other things, law and order, on the political 
side. 

D Garretén, “Military Regimes, Democracy, and Political Transition in the Southern 
Cone: The Chilean Case”, n. 18, p. 197. 

u “The ‘Compromise State’ succeeded the oligarchic State . . . drew diverse social actors 
together . . . around the issue of industrialization. Some sectors of society were excluded . . . 
no one sector was able to attain the clear hegemony that had occurred in the oligarchic 
penod.” Garretén, “Problems of Democracy in Latin America: On the Process of Transition 
and Consolidation”, n. 14, p. 362. Also see Cavarozzi, n. 4, p. 671. 
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social project of the regime designed to give rise to a “new social institu- 
tionality”. A conscious and concentrated effort was made to demobilize 
the “popular sectors”” and to depoliticize the State so that it would be the 
market and not political parties which would define the relationship between 
the ‘State and civil society. This in turn led to a legitimacy crisis, one in 
which there was “no legitimacy of any project, of any authority, or of any 
mechanism for conflict resolution in the various social spheres”; and to a 
representation crisis “as far as the societal transformations that occurred 
made the representation of society by traditional political actors difficult 
and as far as there did not exist an arena where this representation could be 
exercised” .* 

The very nature of authoritarian rule made the Pinochet regime vulner- 
able to pressures for regime change especially after the collapse of the 
economic model. The international isolation of Chile and the worldwide 
repudiation it faced at a time when most Latin American countries were 
switching, or were on the verge of switching, to some form of democratic 
rule made the Pinochet regime stick out like a sore thumb in the Latin 
American and international community of nations. The first protests against 
the regime in 1983 confirmed that the military and its civilian advisers had 
failed in their attempt to carry out the “historic project to refound society”. 
The issue of a return to democracy became the most important item on the 
agenda of national politics. The subsequent period was characterized by 
the growth and consolidation of an opposition movement, the fragment- 
ation of the regime’s supporters, the decomposition of State leadership, 
and the resultant incoherence of the policies of the regime. 

The earliest protests were ignited by groups which the regime had tried 
its best to control through a series of repressive policies. The labour unions 
bore the brunt of the regime’s unrelenting attack on the Left although it 
had strong organizational links not only with the Communists and the 
Socialists but also with the Radicals and the Christian Democrats—parties 
which had welcomed the coup of 1973. There were a large number of 
arrests and disappearances. Besides, the unions were handicapped by the 
prohibition of strikes (till 1978), the banning of the Confederación 
General del Trabajadores (CGT, or the General Confederation of Workers 


2 “Popular sectors” refers to the disadvantaged groups in highly segmented, unequal 
societies which are, in the Latin American context, necessarily heterogeneous. They include 
not only the organized working class but also workers with more or less regular employment 
but lacking functional or class organization, the unemployed seeking employment, people 
associated with the informal or underground economy, the lumpen proletariat, the peasantry, 
and the all-umportant groups of youth and women. See Philip Oxhorn, “The Popular Sector 
Response to an Authontanan Regime. Shantytown Organizations since the Military Coup”, 
Latın American Perspectives (Thousand Oaks, Calif ), sue 67, vol. 18, no. 1, winter 1991, 
pp. 66-91. 

D Garretén, “Military Regimes, Democracy, and Political Transition in the Southern 
Cone: The Chilean Case”, n. 18, p 197. 
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and the restriction on forming unions (which were allowed only at the plant 
level). The Labour Plan of 1978 established a new legal framework for labour 
organizations and collective bargaining to circumscribe labour-union activity 
further.“ However, labour unjons and smaller organizations in the pobla- 
ciones (“shantytowns”) have always proved more resilient than political par- 
ties against State repression. Early in the 1980s they replaced the outlawed 
and dissolved political parties as the most visible opposition to dictatorship. 

The efforts of the Coordenadora Nacional Sindical (CNS, or the National 
Trade Union Coordinating Committee), a loose grouping of Leftist Christian 
Democratic unions within labour unions, bore fruit when a small demon- 
stration was held in Santiago early in 1983. The leadership of the most 
powerful union, Confederación Trabajadores del Cobre (CTC, or the 
Federation of Copper Workers), passed into the hands of a young Christian 
Democrat named Rodolfo Seguel, who instrumented the formation of a 
new united labour confederation, the Comando Nacional de Trabajadores 
(CNT, or the National Workers’ Command). The more moderate elements 
in the Opposition also came together and published a “democratic mani- 
festo” in March 1983. It was, however, the copper-miners who led the first 
protests against the regime. 

On 11 May 1983 a demonstration was held in Santiago to protest against 
authoritarian rule in general and against the economic policies of the 
regime in particular. It was a great success. The success of the protest in 
fact far exceeded the expectations of its organizers in that it found support 
even from the middle classes and the upper middle classes—groups which 
had previously supported the regime. A second, larger protest was held in 
June 1983. This prompted the regime to take swift action. Seguel and other 
leaders were arrested and charged with disturbing the peace. The CTC 
retaliated by calling for an indefinite strike and demanded release of its 
leaders. The Minister of the Interior, Enrique Montero, immediately ordered 
censorship of all news related to strikes, protests, etc., fired all striking 
workers and union leaders, closed down union headquarters, and banned 
meetings or assemblies in mining communities. The awesome power of the 
authoritarian regime soon succeeded in breaking up the national strike. 
Meanwhile Chile’s political parties took the initiative and moved centrestage. 
Their leaders assumed charge of the movement.” 

Chile was now facing a situation reminiscent of the last few months of 


* On the Labour Plan, see Decree Laws 2756, 2757, 2758, and 2759 of 29 June 1979. Also 
sec Luis M. Barrera and J.S. Valenzuela, “The Development of Labour Movement Opposi- 
tion to the Military Regime”, in J.S. Valenzuela and Arturo Valenzuela, eds, Military Rule in 
Clule (Baltimore, Md: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985). 

5 On political parties under mihtary rule, see Arturo Valenzuela and J S. Valenzuela, 
“Political Oppositions under the Chilean Authoritarian Regime”, in J.S. Valenzuela and 
Arturo Valenzuela, eds, Military Rule m Chile: Dictatorship and Opposition (Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Univernty Press, 1986). 
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the Allende period, when a minority Government had tried to rule over a 
majority opposed to its programmes. The similarities between 1973 and 
1983 did not end there: the banging of pots and pans by housewives to 
indicate food shortages and economic hardships during the Allende years 
became a popular form of protest. The Pinochet Government imposed an 
evening curfew to coincide with the hours of protest on 12 July 1983. 
Nevertheless, the clatter of pots and pans could be heard through the 
working-class neighbourhood of La Velledor to the middle-class La Reina 
and upper-class Vitacura. However, it must be emphasized that, in con- 
trast with the Allende Government, the Pinochet regime was a highly 
repressive Government. It was perhaps the most repressive regime in 
contemporary Latin America. (It was easily the worst on that count in 
Chilean history.) It sought to institutionalize “protected democracy” on 
the basis of a Constitution prepared by its adherents. 

By July—August 1983 the protests spread to the provincial cities of 
Valparaíso and Concepción and became truly a mass movement. One 
message of the protests was clear—that Pinochet should leave and that the 
process towards a transition to democracy should begin. This was easier 
said than done: Pinochet stood firm in the way of any change. Besides, as 
we shall see, the Opposition was not able to speak with one voice; it failed 
to evolve a coherent strategy to oust the dictator. The traditional “three- 
thirds” split of the electorate re-emerged once the regime yielded the 
minimum ground necessary for the creation of a political space.* Each of 
the three blocs—the Leftists, the Centrists, and the Rightists—moved 
towards defining their own respective positions with respect to the poten- 
tialities of the political situation. Some sections of the Opposition perceived a 
mere transition to democracy; others felt that the expected demise of 
authoritarian rule would present an opportunity not merely to consolidate 
and stabilize democratic rule but to carry out a more profound structural 
transformation and move beyond political democracy.” The Opposition 
was also hampered by the “split between the social and political spheres” 
which translated “into a separation between parties and social movements”.* 


* Since the 1930s, each of the three blocs in Chilean politiis—the Leftist, the Centrist, and 
the Rightist—have returned approximately one-third of the vote in every election This has 
led to the formation of a coalition Government of either the Centre—Left or the Centre-Right, 
the political arrangement taking place either pror to the elections or after the results are 
declared. 

7 As noted by Garretén, a tranmtion to democracy came to have three different meanings: 
to the regime, it meant the institutionalization of “protected democracy”, to the moderate 
Opposition, ıt meant a restoration of political democracy; and to the Left, ıt denoted “social 
democracy”. See “Democracia, crisis y transicién política en Chile”, in Garret6én, Dictaduras 
y Democrauzacon, n. 18. 

= Rodngo Baño, Lo soaal y lo politico. un dilema clave del movimiento popular (Santiago 
de Chile: FLACSO, 1987). Cited in Paulo J Krischke, “Chile Reinvents Democracy”, Lann 
American Research Review, vol 25, no. 3, 1990, p. 223. See also Alex E. Fernández Jilberto, 
“Military Bureaucracy, Political Opposition, and Democratic Transition”, Latin American 
Perspectives, issue 67, vol. 18, no. 1, winter 1991, pp. 33-65; and Oxhorn, n. 22 
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Ten years of harsh authoritarian rule had destroyed the traditional relation- 
ships between political parties and social organizations and movements and 
made the task of converting the social discontent of the majority into an 
effective political force very difficult and complicated. 


Negotiation versus Mobilization 


The situation soon grew sufficiently alarming for Pinochet to appoint a 
Right-wing civilian, Sergio Onfre Jarpa, as Minister of the Interior to 
initiate a “dialogue” with the non-Marxist Opposition on the subject of a 
transition to democracy. Pinochet even hinted that he might allow Con- 
gressional elections before 1989, the year prescribed by the Constitution.” 

The dialogue between Jarpa and the leaders of the Opposition was 
facilitated by the formation of Alianza Democrática (AD, or the Demo- 
cratic Alliance), a coalition of seven parties, in August 1983.” It was the 
first major initiative taken by the Opposition parties to sink their ideological 
differences and grievances, which dated back to the highly charged political 
scenario of the Allende years, and to forge a united front to pressurize the 
regime into restoring democracy at the earliest. Once the Partido Demó- 
crata Cristiano (PDC, or the Christian Democratic Party) abandoned a 
“road of its own” and assumed the role of a political bridge, other parties 
too opted for the line of ideological moderation and showed an increasing 
willingness to compromise. The AD included the Partido Radical (PR, or the 
Radical Party), the Partido Social Democracia (PSD, or the Social Demo- 
cratic Party), the Republicans, and a section of the Socialists led by Carlos 
Briones and Ricardo Lagos. The AD represented approximately 50 per 
cent of the electorate and set as its goal a return to democratic rule at the 
earliest. 

The appointment of the Jarpa Cabinet was undoubtedly the result of the 
crisis of military rule that we have talked about, but it would be unfair to 
see it as an abertura (“an opening” or “liberalization”)." The beginning of 
the dialogue did facilitate the participation of political parties in the political 
process, but it also lent substance to the Government’s new democratic 
rhetoric.” The crisis of the regime and the consequent national protests 
achieved at the most a precarious political space which worked to Pinochet’s 
advantage in dealing with the Opposition and in adhering to the stages of 


> See Transitory Provisions in the Political Constitution of the Republic of Chile, 1980 (New 
Delhi: Embassy of the Republic of Chile). 

» The Alianza was the first Centre—Left coalition after the Fren! ''opular in 1938. 

H See Garretén, “Miltary Regimes, Democracy, and Political Ti ansition in the Southern 
Cone: The Chilean Case”, n. 18, p. 198. 

2 To quote Pinochet, “What Lhave dismissed in the past 1s politicking and politiczation, 
and therefore the politcans who have fallen into these vices. I respect and admire many great 
Chilean politiaans and have given proof of that fact.” Augusto Pinochet, “Mensaje a la 
Nación”, El Mercurio (Santiago de Chile), 12 September 1983. Cited in Jlberto, n 28, p. 42. 
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transition prescribed by the Constitution.” There is no doubt that the 
abertura was a reward for the Opposition but only a strategy so far as 
Pinochet and his supporters were concerned. 

Jarpa’s appointment was a clever ploy by Pinochet to make up for loss of 
civil support and to reconsolidate his rule. In the face of mounting pressure 
by the Opposition and by sectors which were previously pro-regime, the 
dialogue gave Pinochet some breathing space. Jarpa represented that 
section of the Right which feared that an escalation of protests might lead 
to a sudden and violent termination of the regime and a swing towards a 
Leftist Government.” They favoured a controlled political opening which 
would involve legalization of parties and holding of Congressional elections 
before 1989 in order to diffuse the social tensions and thereby preserve the 
privileges guaranteed by the Constitution. Unlike Opposition leaders who 

„sought a transition to democracy/“social democracy”, the Jarpa faction 
wanted to ensure a transition to “protected democracy”. By asking Jarpa 
to begin talks with the Opposition, Pinochet also pacified an emerging 
dissident movement within the Right and sought to destroy the fragile 
unity of the Opposition. He isolated that section of the Opposition which 
was willing to talk from the one which was not and meted out to each the 
treatment it deserved.” 

The AD leaders took a calculated risk in entering into talks with Jarpa. 
Being representative of a broad coalition of forces closer to the centre of 
the political spectrum, they felt that they should accept the “bait” of 
negotiations. This gained them favour with the “moderates” but eroded 
their support among those on the Left who were sceptical of the advances 
made by Pinochet. Jarpa had three separate dialogues with the AD leaders 
in September and October 1983 under the auspices of the new Archbishop 
of Santiago, Cardinal Francisco Fresno, but these came to nought. The AD 
leaders then called for an end to talks with the Government and moved 
towards coordinating a joint strategy with the more radical sections of the 
Opposition which had formed the Movimiento Democrático Popular (MDP, 
or the Popular Democratic Movement). 


= According to the Constitution, a single candidate would be chosen by the junta (consist- 
ing of the Commanders-in-Chief of the armed forces) for an 8-year term from 1989 to 1997 
subject to ratification in a yes—no plebiscite. If that candidate were to be defeated, then there 
would be free and competitive Presidential and Congressional elections within a year from the 
day of the plebiscite. 

= Jarpa’s support came from the newly formed Movimiento de Unidad Nacional (MUN, or 
the Movement for National Unity), consisting mostly of mémbers of the oki Partido Nacional 
(PN, or the National Party) who favoured a poltical opening. 

» For example, the regume enacted a far-reaching anti-protest law that held leaders of a 
protest criminally responsible for any violence. The Centro Nacional de Investigaciones 
(CNI, or the National Centre for Investigations) and the carabineros carried out frequent 
raids into the shantytowns m and around Santiago and other cities to flush out radical 
dissenters. g 
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The failure of the dialogue only confirmed the worst for the AD leaders. 
To be fair, the Opposition in general and the AD in particular were 
confronting at this stage a no-win situation. If they opted for accelerated 
popular mobilization, they would run the risk of the protest movement 
being “hijacked” by the extreme Left. This would not only allow Pinochet 
to turn the screws but also lead to a realignment of a large section of the 
middle class on the side of the regime. Such a scenario would not only be 
disastrous but selfdefeating. 

The MDP was formed in September 1983 as a Leftist alternative to the 
protest movement. Led by the Partido Comunista (PC, or the Communist 
Party) and consisting of the Socialists, the Movimiento de Izquierda 
Revolucionaria (MIR, or the Movement of the Revolutionary Left), and 
the Frente Patriótica Manuel Rodríguez (FPMR, or the Manuel Rodríguez 
Patriotic Front), which was the armed wing of the PC, the MDP was able 
to draw support from the more marginalized sections of Chilean society. 
The Chilean Communists had accepted and advocated the route of insur- 
rection from 1980 onwards, but in view of the then political realities they had 
felt it expedient to assume a rather conciliatory stance.* They also preached 
the unity of all Opposition forces, a proposition that cut across the ideo- 
logical divide with the PDC.” The MDP gained in momentum once it 
became clear that the AD’s strategy of negotiating a transition had yielded 
no results. By the end of 1983 the MDP was in a position to challenge the 
“hegemony” of the AD over the protest movement. The fact that both the 


AD and the MDP sought the removal of Pinochet did not automatically . 


unite them for the common cause. Their past political experience continued 
to dictate their policies and decisions. At stake were their different percep- 
tions of democracy, their visions of the post-Pinochet Chile. The unity of 
the Opposition thus remained elusive. 

Pinochet played a waiting game through most of 1984 as the Opposition 
tried to reorganize support to present itself as a viable alternative to 
dictatorship. The FPMR’s terrorist activity allowed Pinochet to draw those 
who preferred “order and progress” to his side. In October 1984, when 
MDP-backed protests intensified and Leftist violence increased, Pinochet 
used the PC’s involvement as an excuse to declare a state of siege for ninety 


* The Chilean Communists, though avowedly Marxist-Leninist and pro-Moscow, had 
always compromised their ideological stance to accommodate democratic culture in, the 
country. After Pinochet came to power, the Left generally and the Communists in particular 
became the prime target in the regime's effort to eradicate the “Marxist cancer”. Fragmented 
and shattered by the collapse of democracy, the PC ultimately changed its tune in 1980. 

7 The Left could not possibly forgive the Christian Democrats for their support to the coup 
of 1973. The Allende Government was formed only after a post-election coalition of the Unidad 
Popular and the PDC. The arrangement came apart in less than three years. The Christian 
Democrats, though “reformists” themselves, objected, among other things, to the undemo- 
cratic and dictatorial style of functioning of the Leftist parties and the assault on private 
property. 
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days. He extended the state of siege twice, once in February 1985 and 
again in May 1985, on the pretext of saving the country from Communist 
subversion. Jarpa was sacked early in 1985, and the regime closed its doors 
to any further dialogue with the Opposition. It was only when the United 
States threatened to withdraw support for Chile’s case for World Bank 
loans that the state of siege was lifted and replaced by a state of emergency. 

The imposition of the state of siege proved that Pinochet was in no mood 
to relent. Backed by the armed forces, particularly the 50,000-odd strong 
army, he stuck to the legitimacy provided by the Constitution. Neither the 
AD’s mobilization-cum-negotiation strategy nor the extreme Left’s insur- 
rectionary methods produced a retreat. The state of siege saw renewed 
political repression. The regime came down heavily in particular on the 
Bloque Socialista (or the Socialist Bloc), an alliance of the Socialists and 
others on the Left.™ The lifting of the state of siege did not signal the end of 
political repression; the state of emergency and other supplementary 
decrees only enabled Pinochet to continue his reign of terror. 

In a sense both Pinochet and the extreme Left were trying to sabotage all 
possibilities of a peaceful resolution of the Chilean imbroglio. This was 
ironical inasmuch as the armed forces and the Left had never crossed 
swords to the detriment of democracy (till 1973 of course). The Chilean 
Left Was a prominent actor in national politics, and the Socialists and the 
Communists (though at loggerheads with each other) adhered to the rules 
of electoral politics. The armed forces on their part exemplified profes- 
sionalism. Only one President in the twentieth century had been a man in 
uniform—Colonel Carlos Ibafiez. The armed forces had, by and large, 
refrained from playing a direct role in national politics and had stood by 
the Constitution of 1925. It was Eduardo Frei’s “Revolution in Liberty” 
(1964-70) and Salvador Allende’s “Peaceful Road to Socialism” (1970-73) 
that had hardened the attitude of each of the “three-thirds”, the hyper- 
mobilization, extreme social polarization, and the determination of the 
Unites States to oust a Marxist from power culminating in the coup of 
1973. 

Once the Communists decided in 1980 to advocate “all means”, the stage 
was set for an open confrontation in the streets and shantytowns of Santiago. 
This confrontationist stance benefited both sides. The Communists could 
count on Pinochet’s intransigence to gain leverage from the moderate Left 
and thus raise a call for insurrection as the only means of getting rid of the 
dictator; and the General could point to the increasing violence and raise 
the spectre of a Communist takeover to regroup middle-class supporters 
and justify State-sponsored terrorism. 


™ The Bloque Socialista or the Socialist Bloc attempted to unify the Socialists who were in 
alliance with newer parties such as the Movimiento de Acaén Popular Unitana (MAPU, or 
the United Popular Action Movement), the Izquierda Cfistiana (or the Christian Left), some 
radicals, and workers and peasants 
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However, there were by mid-1985 a few positive developments that led to the 
signing of the Acuerdo Nacional para la Transición a la Plena Democracia (or 
the National Accord for the Transition to Full Democracy). We have already 
seen the ideological moderation shown by the Christian Democrats and the 
Socialists to forge a united front against the regime, the AD being a 
concrete expression of the new orientation of the Socialists in a democratic 
direction” and of the willingness of the Christian Democrats to form 
alliances and act as a political bridge. Even more important was the 
emergence of a Right that was critical of the political aspects of military 
Tule and defined a position independent of the regime.” The Nacionalistas 
and the MUN“ criticized the state of siege, saying that they preferred to 
run the risk of a return to competitive politics rather than acquiesce in the 
status quo. The imposition of a state of siege also made Cardinal Fresno 
dissociate himself from the Government and sponsor the Acuerdo meeting. 
More alarming from the regime’s point of view was the development of “a 
type of mobilization that partially overcame the purely agitational aspect of 
the protests and which was tied to a dimension of social and political 
organization of the corporative demands”.® 

Pinochet’s intransigence began to bother some sections of the armed 
forces as well. Air Force Commander Fernando Matthei warned that if a 
transition to democracy did not begin soon, “we will end up destroying the 
armed forces more efficiently than any Marxist infiltration can”.® A scandal 
involving the carabineros (“national police”) further tarnished the image of 
the regime and lent strength to the protest movement. In March 1985 three 
well-known Communist leaders were kidnapped and murdered.“ The 
judge concerned, José Canovas Robles, implicated fourteen members of 
the carabineros, forcing the Chief of Police, General Cezar Mendoza (also 
a junta member loyal to Pinochet), to resign. 


?” The AD Socialists also attempted to form a Frente Civica which failed by mud-1985. 

™ See Edgardo Boeninger, “The Chilean Road to Democracy”, Foreign Affairs (New 
York), vol. 64, no. 4, spring 1986, pp. 812-32. 

“ On the MUN, seen 34. 

S Garretén, “Military Regimes, Democracy, and Political Transition in the Southern 
Cone: The Chilean Case”, n 18, p. 203. For example, the first free elections to the student 
body at the Univernty of Chile after 1973 were held in October 1984 The results were as 
follows: AD—45 per cent; extreme Left—20 per cent; Right —26 per cent; and independents—9 
per cent. Data collected by Academia de Humanismo Cristiano, Santiago de Chile: Cited in 
Michael Montedn, “Chile under the Dictator”, Soctalist Review (San Francisco, Calif.), nos 
87-88, vol. 16, nos 3-4, May-August 1986, p 207. 

3 Cited in Peter D. Bell, “Democracy and Double Standards: The View from Chile”, 
World Policy Journal (New York), vol 2, no 4, fall 1985, p. 785. 

H The three actrvists were: José Manuel Parada, a sociologist; Manuel Guerrero, the head 
of the Teachers’ Union Association of Chile; and Santiago Nattino, a distinguished graphic 
artist 
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The Acuerdo (August 1985) was the result of a call for national recon- 
ciliation given by Cardinal Fresno. It evoked a positive response from each 
of the three blocs and was signed by all parties which were members of the 
AD, the PN, and the MUN, as also by two parties of the Left. It was 
undoubtedly the most significant achievement of the Opposition. It was 
first and foremost a pact on the rules of governing and demanded Constitu- 
tional reforms, including changes in the procedures laid down for effecting 
Constitutional amendments“ and in the system of Presidential succession. 
It also insisted on popular election of all legislators and the President. It, 
further, asked for legalization of all political parties (except insurrectional 
ones), end to political repression, and re-establishment of civil liberties, 
civil rights, workers’ and unions’ rights, and university autonomy. It tried 
to allay the fears of the armed forces by spelling out that only regular 
courts (and not special tribunals) would try anyone accused of human 
rights violations and that, unlike in Argentina, there would be no witch- 
hunt of military personnel charged with crime. 

The one major failing of the Acuerdo was that it excluded the Communists 
and important sections of the Socialists. Given the traditional importance 
of these parties in Chilean politics and their continuing influence, parti- 
cularly among the weaker sections of society, this was unwise inasmuch as 
it tended to fragment the Opposition and reinforce the divisive tendencies. 
Besides, there was no clear “transitional proposal”. All that the signatory 
parties had done was to reach “partial agreement” on a strategy concerning 
deadlines and methods. The parties of the Right insisted on a negotiated 
transition and moderated their stance vis-à-vis Pinochet; the General, they 
felt, should continue in office till 1989. On its part the AD sought to 
combine negotiations with social mobilization so as to bring down the 
Government before its prescribed term. The Acuerdo was also vague about 
other issues. For example, it promised respect for private property but 
asked the Government to subsidize sectors that created employment and to 
generate a mixed economy. It said nothing about taxes or foreign debt. 

There is no doubt that, for all its limitations, the Acuerdo was a first if 
hesitant step by the Opposition in the right direction. General Matthei and 
a number of officers from the armed forces supported it. Forces that were 
previously pro-regime like the Nacionalistas were now said to constitute a 
“semi-Opposition”.” The Catholic Church moved beyond mere denunci- 
ation and defence of human rights to assume the role of a mediating 
institution, bringing together elements from all the three blocs. 

Both Pinochet and the extreme Left reacted typically to the Acuerdo. 
Pinochet reaffirmed that there would be no change from the timetable 


* This is discussed later in this article. 

“ Garretén, “Military Regimes, Democracy, and Political Transition in the Southern 
Cone: The Chilean Case”, n. 18, pp. 203-4. 

* Ibid , p. 203 
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spelt out in the Constitution and that the question of any negotiation on 
that issue did not arise. The extreme Left, being excluded from the Acuerdo, 
did not see it as an event of consequence. Pinochet denounced the alliance 
of the “democrats” and the “Marxists”; the Left condemned the “sellout” 
to the statusquoists. Not surprisingly, despite a highly successful (and 
peaceful) rally in Santiago under the slogan “Chile, Demands Democracy” 
three months after the signing of the Acuerdo, Pinochet was able to 
destroy the agreement by focussing on what it was not than on what it was. 
The signatories of the Acuerdo, the AD in particular, were not able to 
present themselves as an alternative to military rule. The ambiguity of the 
Acuerdo confirmed this. The timetable for transition remained a highly 
debatable and controversial issue. Pinochet successfully played off one 
faction of the Opposition against the other. The Acuerdo faded away 
within a few months, having achieved little in real terms. 

The Opposition tried again. In April 1986, two hundred social organ- 
izations came together to form what was called Assemblea de la Civilidad 
(AC, or the Assembly of Civil Organizations). This represented the highest 
level of unity achieved after 1973. Popular mobilization reached a peak, 
which was due largely to the concerted efforts of the AD and the MDP to 
create conditions (once again) favourable to an offensive against Pinochet. 
The AC threatened a national strike on 2-3 July 1986 if the “Demand of 
Chile” was not met. This assault too betrayed the same old failing. The 
Opposition once again fell easy prey to Pinochet’s carrot-and-stick policy. 

The protests turned violent once again, with the demonstrators clashing 
with the police in several places. Pinochet again pointed to the Communist 
threat. The discovery of a large arms cache off the Chilean coast in August 
1986, followed by an unsuccessful assassination attempt on Pinochet himself 
by the FPMR early in September 1986, confirmed his allegation. The 
Centrist and Rightist parties seemed to have lost control of the movement 
and chose to retreat, allegedly under US pressure. Their withdrawal from 
the protests took the sting out of the movement. Following the assassination 
attempt, Pinochet reimposed a state of siege and launched another offen- 
sive against the Left on the one hand and pressurized the Centrists and the 
Rightists to accept his political agenda on the other. The AD’s decision to 
retreat was hardly inconsistent with the strategy it had adopted after 1983. 
With the time for the plebiscite not too far off, political realism and 
pragmatism ruled the day. It was not a decision in favour of the regime. 
Rather the decision was intended to protect and promote the interests of 
the middle class, which constituted their major support. These sectors felt 
more comfortable negotiating with the regime, especially whenever they 
sensed even a remote chance of a mass movement led by the Left over- 
throwing the Government. The economy was already showing signs of 


= =, . . what took place was an expansion of the middle sectors ” Jilberto, n. 28, p. 45. We 
have taken the liberty of using “middle class” instead of “middle sectors”. 
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recovery; and the “reformed” free-market model seemed to offer better 
prospects than an unknown, possibly a Socialist, one. By 1986-end it was 
certain that Chile’s transition would be a constitutional one with the Centre 
moving towards accommodation with both the moderate Left and the 
Right and choosing to combat the regime on its own ground. 


Plebiscite of 1988 


The plebiscite was to decide whether Pinochet (or any other candidate 
nominated by the junta) would take office for an 8-year term or Congres- 
sional and Presidential elections would be held to elect a new President and 
Congressmen.” Not all sections of the Opposition accepted plebiscite as 
their first option to steer Chile towards democratic rule. Optimists con- 
tinued to hope that Pinochet would somehow fall despite the easing of 
pressure as a consequence of a smart recovery of the economy and the split 
between the moderate AD and the more radical MDP. By 1987 it was quite 
clear that the only realistic option before the Opposition was to make the 
best of whatever opportunities came its way. The plebiscite appeared to 
give the Opposition an outside chance of getting rid of Pinochet. Given the 
regime’s dismal record in holding fair elections,* the Opposition was 
initially uncertain if its participation would serve any purpose other than 
that of legitimizing “protected democracy”. Even presuming that the 
Opposition won in the plebiscite, there was no guarantee that Pinochet 
would accept the result and quit. 

By early 1988 the Opposition was of the view that the plebiscite repre- 
sented an invaluable tool to beat Pinochet at his own game. While aware 
of the inherently undemocratic and unequal nature of the contest, it 
abandoned any plan it may have had of finding an alternative to the 
plebiscite. In February 1988 it formed the Command for the No to urge the 
Chilean people to vote against Pinochet. After all, democratic forces in 
Brazil and Uruguay had used the Government’s own rules to bring military 
Tule to an end. The Opposition was also aware of the changing regional and 
international scenarios. The 1980s had indeed been a “democratic decade” 


"Seen 29 

~ In the wake of a major offensive by the Carter Administration on human nghts abuses in 
Chile, Pinochet called for a Yes or No vote early in 1978 on the following resolution: “In the 
face of international aggression unleashed against the Government of the Fatherland, I 
support President Pinochet in his defence of the dignity of Chile, and I reaffirm the legitimate 
nght of the Republic to conduct the process of institutionalization in a manner befitting its 
sovereignty ” The Government claimed that 75 per cent of the electorate voted Yes The 
regime held a second plebiscite on 11 September 1980 to ranfy the new Constitution. This 
time, the Government claimed 67 per cent electoral support. Both the plebiscites, needless to 
say, were held without any guarantees of freedom, secrecy. or fairness. The Opposition was 
barely allowed to participate. 
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for Latin America, with the United States favouring democracy so long as 
the Marxists and the Communists were kept out of power. 

The Command was led by the PDC and included the Ricardo Nunez 
faction of the Socialists, represented by Ricardo Lagos, and the newly 
formed Partido por la Democracia (PPD, or the Party for Democracy), the 
PSD, and the Partido Humanist (PH, or the Humanist Party)." In all there 
were seventeen parties, ranging from the moderate Left to the moderate 
Right (represented by a faction of the PN). These had one specific aim—to 
defeat Pinochet at the polls. The PC, the MIR, and other, smaller parties 
of the extreme Left condemned the decision to “participate in the legality 
- of the regime” and kept away from the Command. The PDC President, 
Patricio Aylwin, served as the spokesman of the Command and struck a 
note of reconciliation right from the beginning of the campaign to gain 
support of the broad spectrum of forces opposed to Pinochet. The effort 
paid off when the Clodomiro Almeyda faction of the Socialists and Luis 
Maira’s Izquierda Cristiana (Christian Left) joined the No to give valuable 
support from the traditional Left. Several prominent individuals and other 
organizations, including the Central Unitaria de Trabajadores (CUT, or 
the United Workers’ Central), the Central Democrática de Trabajadores 
(CDT, or the Democratic Workers’ Central), students’ and teachers’ 
unions, human rights organizations, and those in the poblaciones played a 
role secondary to that of political parties. 

The Yes camp was dominated by Pinochet and drew support from the 
armed forces,* the property-owning classes, entrepreneurs, business groups, 
and parties of the Right like the Unión Democrática Independiente (UDI, or 
the Independent Democratic Union) and the Renovación Nacional (RN, 
or the National Renovation).* Unlike in the case of the Command, poli- 
tical parties played a relatively marginal role for the Yes, indicating not 
only Pinochet’s confidence but his continued distrust and lack of faith in 
politics, politicians, and political parties. 

There was a significant divide in the Yes between those who supported 
the then politico-economic system as a whole and those who were un- 
equivocal supporters of Pinochet. For Jarpa’s RN, a vote for the system 
was to be preferred to a vote for Pinochet, whereas the Avanzada Nacional 
(National Advance, an ultra Right/neo-Fascist group) and Jaime Guzman’s 


~“ The PPD was formed in 1988 to facilitate registration of voters for the plebiscite. It then 
came to serve as an umbrella party for the Leftist parties, particularly the Socialists. The PH 
appealed to the younger voters concerned with ecological and environmental issues. 

€ The armed forces attained an enviable status under Pinochet’s rule. See Monteén, n. 42, 
pp 99-100. The armed forces also stood behind Pinochet because they felt that he would be 
their best guarantor in any situation where the armed forces came under fire as an institution 
or otherwise for human nghts abuses. 

© The RN was formerly the MUN. See n 34. 
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UDI were ardent supporters of both “institutionalized authoritarianism” 
and Pinochet.” This divide was certainly evident when the junta members 
sat down to nominate the regime’s candidate for the plebiscite. The RN as 
well as two junta members preferred a civilian candidate, but Pinochet 
imposed his own candidacy. 

The Opposition believed that it could defeat Pinochet in a fair contest. 
Its first task, then, was to convince all Chileans of the need to get their 
names included in the electoral rolls. Registration began in February 1988. 
It was the pro-regime supporters who registered first. Slowly, as a result of 
unrelenting persuasion by the No and the improving political climate, more 
and more people came forward.” When registration finally closed on 30 
August 1988, the day Pinochet was nominated as the regime’s candidate 
(and the day of the plebiscite had been fixed for 5 October), a record 
number of 7,435,913 voters (or 92.1 per cent of the eligible voters) had 
registered.* The Opposition parties were also required to register as parties 
to legalize their status. According to Government regulations, every party 
was required to gather approximately 33,000 signatures.” It was not easy to 
do so since many Chileans continued to live in fear and did not want to be 
identified with any specific Opposition party for fear of reprisals by Govern- 
ment officials and militant pro-regime supporters. Three parties of the 
Command—the PDC, the PPD, and the PH—and two pro-regime parties— 
the Avanzada Nacional and the RN—finally registered. 

The Government seemed to possess all the advantages in the campaign. 
It had already begun a daily bombardment of “public service” television 
spots from 1987 to paint a negative image of the Opposition. The regime 
used the resources of the Government—as, for example, public works—to 
bolster its campaign. Financial support also came from the monied classes. 
The Yes controlled most of the newspapers, radio stations, and television 
channels and enjoyed a definitive financial and media lead over the Opposi- 
tion. The regime placed emphasis on two themes—order and progress—to 
mobilize support for the Yes. Pinochet began to appear on television and 


* The RN was committed to a conservative agenda of pnvate enterprise and anti- 
Communism; the Avanzada Nacional was committed to Pinochet as a caudillo (“chief”) while the 
gremialistas (“corporativists”) of Jaime Guzmán’s UDI were associated closely with the 
policies of the Pinochet regime Guzmán was in fact one of the pnncipal authors of the 
Constitution of 1980. 

* The Catholic Church played an umportant role in the registration process. It organized 
two national registration drives in 1988. “Bethlehem”, which focussed on civic education; and 
“Cruzada Civica”, a larger effort to convince people that they should register and vote 
without fear. 

* With as many as 22,131 mesas (“polling tables”), the Opposition ne¢ded thousands of 
apoderados (“poll watchers”) to observe the balloting, scrutinize the count, and obtain an 
official certificate of the results Only the registered parties could assign apoderados. This 
made both voter registration and party registration extremely umportant. 

7 For the Organic Constitutional Law on Political Parties, see Law No. 18603. Published in 
Diano Oficial de la Republica de Chile (Santiago de Chile), 23 March 1987. 
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in public: he presented a kinder, gentler version of himself, a grandfatherly 
figure in civilian garb upholding the highest of morals. At another level, 

pro-regime supporters used intimidation to keep the supporters of the No 
as little visible as possible.™ 

The No campaign was hampered by the limited political space available 
to it, The continued imposition of several states of exception allowed for 
conditions of “atmospheric fraud” in the months leading to the plebiscite. 
The major obstacle the No forces had to remove was fear: fear of Pinochet, 
fear of the extreme Left, and fear of the unknown. The fight against the 
“fear factor” received a major boost when Ricardo Lagos turned to the 
camera to address Pinochet during a television programme and charged him 
with seeking “eight more years of torture, assassinations, and human rights 
violations”.” : 

The state of emergency was lifted in the month preceding the plebiscite 
(24 August 1988). The regime allowed all remaining exiles (about four 
hundred) to return home after 1 September 1988. Finally, in token of its 
commitment to the Opposition that the plebiscite would be a valid expression 
of public opinion, it gave the No fifteen minutes of late night television spots. 
A survey made after the plebiscite showed that 93 per cent of the registered 
voters watched these spots. Their superior technical quality played a major 
role in convincing the voters that the Opposition could be trusted to 
address the people’s grievances and economic problems.® 

It was absolutely essential to ensure that the extreme Left did not disrupt 
the plebiscite. Although the PC finally agreed in June 1988 to vote for the 
No and to abstain from violence, young militants often disrupted efforts by 
the Opposition to persuade voters to register themselves. The FPMR 
broke away from party control to wage an urban sabotage campaign on its 
own. The PC’s position on the plebiscite was not very clear. Veteran leader 
Volodia Teitelboim caused a stir when, upon his return to Chile, he called 
for street demonstrations to protest a Yes victory or to demand the immediate 
formation of a provisional Government in the event of the No winning.“ 

During the last few days preceding the plebiscite, Opposition leaders 
constantly urged voters to keep calm and refrain from indulging in any 
aggressive act. Aylwin himself went on air on the Opposition radio station 
Cooperativa on the day of the plebiscite to urge supporters to vote early, to 
go home, and to stay off the streets until the results were officially declared. 


= For example, many actively involved No campaigners received death threats; workers 
were pressurized by employers to vote Yes; Government officials tried to buy off pobladores 
(“inhabitants”) with employment programmes, housing improvements, and increase in social 
services. 

> New York Times, 30 June 1988. 

“ Brockbank and associates, Estudio Naconul de Opinión Pablice de Chile (Santiago de 
Chile: September 1988). This was prepared for the Centre of Public studies. 

“ Teitelboim later withdrew his statements, but the damage had been done. 
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These measures were necessary because Government officials spread 
rumours that the extreme Left was planning to mount a violent campaign 
of protest to condemn the Yes vote on the night of the plebiscite. Some 
pro-regime supporters even planned to provoke a violent reaction from the 
Left in order to discredit the Opposition and possibly give a pretext for the 
regime to nullify the plebiscite in the event of a vote against them.” 

On 5 October 1988, 97 per cent of the registered voters or 90 per cent of 
the eligible population (the highest percentage in Chilean history) turned 
out to vote. The voting went off peacefully without any untoward incident, 
much to the relief of the Opposition. The counting of votes was a matter of 
equally serious concern; so much so that a system of parallel count had been 
devised to ensure a fair result. The Command, the PDC, and the Comité 
para Electiónes Livres (CEL, or the Committee for Free Elections}—each 
devised a vote count of its own; so did the “Independents for the Yes”. The 
counting of votes began in the evening, and within a few hours the CEL 
count gave a clear lead to the No. Official reports were hesitant and mainly 
reported results from areas where the Yes was dominant. There is evidence 
that the Government seriously considered a plan to issue a statement to the 
effect that the Yes had almost certainly won and calling upon supporters to 
celebrate the Yes victory in Santiago. The intention was to force a clash 
between the supporters of the Yes and the No and then reimpose a state of 
siege and quash the entire polling exercise.” 

The Government continued to delay the announcement of the results 
beyond midnight, thus aggravating the tension. There were behind-the- 
curtains deliberations and decisions by the “democratic Right” which ruled 
Out the possibility of Pinochet cancelling the entire exercise. Most signi- 
ficant was the unwillingness of the Commanders of the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the police to entertain the idea of going against the Constitution. 
The Undersecretary of the Ministry of the Interior, Alberto Cardemil, 
finally announced at 2 p.m. that the No had won. The final results were as 
follows: 


No—3,967,579 votes (54.71 per cent); 
Yes—3,119,110 votes (43.01 per cent). 


The stage was now set for the Presidential and Congressional elections. 
It may be argued that the military regime made two, perhaps three, 
mistakes that cost it dearly. First, it is likely that if the regime had opted for 
Presidential and Congressional elections rather than a plebiscite, the 
Opposition would have remained split and found it difficult to resist 


€ See “Report by the International Commission of the Latin American Studies Association 
to Observe the Chilean Plebiscite”, reproduced in the Bulletin of Lann American Research 
(Oxford, England), vol. 8, no. 2, 1989, pp. 275-302. 

© Ibid. 
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contesting the elections as individual parties. The split between the AD 
and the MDP was one of the main features of the 1983-89 period, and it 
seems that the plebiscite allowed the Opposition to channelize its energies 
to defeat Pinochet as the first and necessary step, the differences within 
taking a backseat. 

Second, since the military rulers were not well versed in the art of 
politics, they needed to give more prominence to politicians of the Right to 
play the game they detested. The political climate in 1988 was far too 
democratically charged for manipulations of the sort that occurred in the 
plebiscites of 1978 and 1980. 

Lastly, Pinochet erred in forcing his candidacy. No doubt he was the 
most recognizable personality of the Yes, but that turned out to be a 
liability. Being closely identifiable with the military-authoritarian regime 
and its excesses, Pinochet aroused deep passions among a large number of 
Chileans, including the moderate Right. 

It is difficult to understand why Pinochet went in for a fair plebiscite in 
the first place. To some extent he was a victim of his own cunning. 
However, it is important to understand that the military regime had to go 
ahead with the plebiscite in order to legitimize the Constitution. In that 
sense the voting exercise was a necessity for the regime. For the armed 
forces at large, it was not important whether Pinochet won or lost. Rather, 
as a disciplined professional organization that swore by the Constitution, 
the military could scarcely bring itself to violate it. Its loyalty to the 
Constitution far exceeded its personal loyalty to Pinochet. And, in order to 
gain the legitimacy that it needed, it was important that participation by 
the Opposition was on the higher side, and only a degree of fairness could 
achieve that. Besides, the presence of hundreds of foreign observers as 
well as international pressure, importantly from the United States, acted as 
a deterrent to any design to make a mockery of the plebiscite. 


Democracy at Last! 


The political situation in Chile was, in the period after the plebiscite, at an 
unenviable stage. On the one hand the designs of a dictator had been 
thwarted by peaceful means, and the country could now hope to effect a 
change of political regime, a primary condition both for a transition to 
democracy and for overall democratization. On the other hand it was 
almost certain that the country would be taking a step towards “protected/ 
restricted democracy” irrespective of the results of the elections. The 
strategy of negotiating a transition had obvious limitations. Unlike else- 
where in Latin America, the Chileans were left with a Constitution that put 
severe checks on‘any far-reaching political, economic, or social reform. 
Moreover, the Constitution gave the armed forces an unprecedented role 
in national politics. The timetable and the basic mechanisms of transition 
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were also maintained. Although some modifications were made to the laws 
of the time, these were fashioned by both the Government and the Opposi- 
tion. They were thus diluted versions of what the latter desired. 

The Constitution allows Pinochet to remain Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army until 1997, as also to make the armed forces virtually independent of 
civilian control through a law known as Ley Orgánica de las Fuerzas 
Armadas (“Organic Law of the Armed Forces”). Article 90, for example, 
provides that the President select his commanders only from out of a list of 
five senior officers submitted by the High Command. Except in “special” 
cases, the commanders enjoy independence from the President, who is, 
further, not entitled to retire or promote officers and to make assignments. 
Article 90 also makes the armed forces the “guarantor of institutional 
authority”. Articles 39-41, which are related to “states of Constitutional 
exception”, enhance executive authority and authorize suspension of civil 
rights and liberties. The concept of “national security” subordinates 
Governmental and private action to the needs of “internal order”. It is 
evident that severe checks are imposed on any incoming Government. 
Further, a Government needs four different kinds of majority to enact 
reforms. For laws related to ley orgdnica of the armed forces, to the 
party system, and to the-electoral law, Constitutional reform needs the 
support of at least four-sevenths of the Congress or of twentyseven Senators 
and sixty¢ight Deputies. For laws related to the basic ways of amending the 
Constitution, to civitimilitary relations, and to the role of the National 
Security Council (reformas de las bases institucionales),“ the support of two- 
thirds of the Congress or of thirtyone Senators and eighty Deputies is 
required. No wonder then that Pinochet declared that he would leave 
office with Chile tied and tied well (atado, y bien atado).© 

The presence of these formidable barriers to complete democratization 
notwithstanding, there came about a few reforms at the pre-election stage 
itself, owing largely to the willingness of important Government sectors to 
ensure a smooth transition. The powers of the National Security Council 
were reduced; it was to be equally balanced between civilians and military 
officials. Also it lost its virtual veto power over controversial legislations.“ 
The number of elected Senators was increased from twentysix to thirty- 
eight to reduce the role of the nine nominated Senators. The ban on 


“ The National Security Council placed military officers permanently in positions where 
they had to perform legislatrve and administrative functions. The designees of the Councils 
were also included as Senators. 

© Cited in Brian Loveman, “} Misston Cumplida? Crvil-Mihtary Relatons and the Chilean 
Political Tranition”, Journal of Interamerican Studies and World Affairs (Coral Gables, Fla), 
vol. 33, no. 3, fall 1991, p. 42. 

“ Loveman notes that the Constitubonal reforms of June 1989 merely modified the language 
of Article 96 of the Constitution to reduce the scope of the rational Security Council’s authority. 
They did not convert the National Security Council into an executive advisory body as the 
Concertaci6én had-intended. See Loveman, ibid. 
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Marxist parties was rendered applicable only to those parties which con- 
tinued to espouse political violence. 

The electoral laws, however, remained untouched by any “contamination” 
They were designed to permit an unfair representation of the Right in the 
Congress and add to the nine nominated Senators. The regime had thus 
ensured a “Constitutional block” in the way of any politico-institutional 
change. The rules for electing a President were simple enough. If there 
were more than two candidates and no candidate secured more than 50 per 
cent of the vote,-there would be a runoff ballot. The rules for electing 
Congressmen were, however, complicated. First, Congressional districts 
were manipulated such that rural areas (which had a small population) 
returned more members thar urban areas. The reason was obvious: the 
regime enjoyed greater support in the countryside than in urban areas. 
Second, each constituency was to return two members, for the Senate and 
the Chamber, although the voter had only one vote in either case. It was 
thus necessary for parties to form broad alliances to present joint lists. The 
regime believed that the Opposition would not be able to sustain any 
worthwhile coalition for Congressional seats and that each party would 
prefer to present its own candidates. Members were to be elected by a 
peculiar count. A coalition had to gain twice the number of votes of the 
next most voted list to return both members; if it gained less, the next most 
voted list would return the other member. 

It became imperative for the Opposition to remain united so as to return 
the maximum number of Congressmen possible. The parties in the Opposi- 
tion formed what they called the Concertación de Partidos por la Democracia 
(“Convergence of Parties for Democracy”) consisting of the same parties 
that were part of the No. To maximize its presence in the Congress, the 
Concertación prepared joint lists in accordance with the combined electoral 
strength of the two strongest parties in a given constituency. Members 
were thus selected from the PDC, the PPD, and the two Socialist parties 
(the Almeyda and the Arrate faction) as well as from the PH, the Partido 
Radical, and the Centrist—Rightist party, the Partido Alianza de Centro 
(PAC, or the Alliance of the Centre Party). The process of preparing joint 
lists went off relatively smoothly; so was the selection of the Presidential 
candidate, Aylwin. There was some debate on the relationsmp between the 
Concertación and the extreme Left, the PC in particular, since it had decided 
to contest the elections. The PDC was opposed to any form of alliance with 
the Communists and the members of the Concertación, including the Social- 
ists; the Izquierda Cristiana stood by this decision, however reluctantly. 
The extreme Left formed another coalition called the Partido Amplio de 
I2quierda Socialista (PAIS) which also included some members of the Con- 
certación. Overall, the Concertación presented remarkable cohesion, 
coherence, and, above all, political maturity ints approach to the elections. 

As for the Government. it was, as stated earlier, on unfamiliar ground 
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when it came to politics. There were two major factions. One was led by 
the RN, which identified itself with the economic policies of the regime but 

‘not with all its political aspects; and the other was led by the UDI, which 
identified itself closely with the regime. The two struck a discordant note 
on several issues ranging from the choice of the Presidential candidate and 
joint lists to the nature of civil-military relations. The two parties formed 
an electoral pact called Democracia y Progreso (“Democracy and Pro- 
gress”), but the RN made no secret of the fact that it could be on common 
ground with the Concertacion on several issues. Though the largest party 
on the Right, the RN was not able to field Jarpa as the Presidential 
candidate. The regime’s choice was Hernan Bichi, the Finance Minister, 
who had put the economy back on the rails after the crash of 1981-83. 
Buchi was no politician. He made no attempt to hide his reluctance to take 
on the job. To make things worse for the Right, a wealthy business man 
named Francisco Javier Errázuriz also jumped into the fray on a Right- 
wing populist platform. The cleavages within the Right appeared again at 
the time of preparing joint lists. The exercise was conducted with a great 
deal of acrimony. The final lists were submitted only hours before the 
closure of the electoral registration ‚offices. As was the case with the 
Presidency, independents from the Right also filed their nominations with 
the support of either the RN or the UDI. To that extent, the advantage to 
be gained from the then electoral laws was somewhat offset, with more 
than two candidates of the Right contesting in several districts. 

The Opposition campaign took off on a note of confidence. The Concer- 
tación prepared a 48-page programme which touched upon almost every 
conceivable matter of national concern. It accorded the highest priority to 
Constitutional reforms as well as to reforms in leyes orgánicas. It also 
pledged to establish the truth about human rights. It made two things clear: 
(a) Individuals would be liable for prosecution, not the armed forces as an 
institution; and (b) trials would be conducted by civil courts, not by special 
tribunals. All efforts were to be made to have the Amnesty Law of 1978 
annulled.” On the economic front, the Concertación proposed to continue 
with the free-market export-led growth model but promised to pay the 
“social debt” through increased expenditure in the social sector and income 
redistribution policies. 

The 16-page programme of the Right seemed patchy and offered little 
that was different from the past. It emphasized the need to consolidate the ` 
“new democracy”, to evolve a social and economic policy that would better 
the life of all Chileans, and to create an educational system to prepare 


© Decree Law 2191: Concede Amrusna a las personas que indica por los delitos que senala 
(19 Apnl 1978). The decree extended amnesty for certain stipulated comes between 11 
September 1973 and 10 March 1978 It was upheld by the Supreme Court and represented an 
obstacle in the way of prosecuting human nights violators 
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Chile for democracy and raise its international status so as to enable it to 
play a leading role in international affairs. The programme seemed contra- 
dictory in that it promised a million new jobs, higher salaries, etc., all of 
which were contrary to the principles of the regime’s economic policies. In 
any case economic policy was not really the issue in the elections: the 
Concertación had already agreed to adhere to the broad outlines of the 
free-market model. The elections revolved round the issue of democracy, 
with each “one-third” attempting to concretize its own conception of 
democracy. 

After being snubbed by the Chileans in the plebiscite, Pinochet took 
over the role of a senior statesman presiding over the changes that were 
taking place. The defeat was a personal loss, but it was clear that he was 
leaving behind a “new Chile”.“ It must be emphasized that the armed 
forces, including the Air Force, the Navy, and the carabineros, for all their 
differences with Pinochet, stood committed to the Constitution, the 
Amnesty Law of 1978, and their institutional prerogatives. Moreover, the 
armed forces were convinced that they were right in doing what they did. 
On his part Pinochet threatened dire consequences if any of his men were 
touched, implying that it would be difficult to punish those involved in 
human rights violations. The Right, including the RN, was aware that its 
fortunes were ultimately tied to Pinochet and the armed forces and that 
they were ultimately the real guarantors of their economic interests. 

The results of the elections throw further light on the kind of transition 
that occurred in Chile. Aylwin received 55.18 per cent of the vote, com- 
pared with Bichi’s 29.39 per cent and Errazuriz’s 15.43 per cent. The 
Right thus more or less polled as many votes as it had in the plebiscite, 
indicating that the plebiscite results had not pushed voters to the Opposi- 
tion. The over 40 per cent vote also served to remind everyone that no 
Government could afford to ignore the interests of that “one-third”. The 
results of the Congressional elections are given in Table 1. 

The strong representation of the Right in the Congress was undoubtedly 
the result of the strange electoral rules. In nine Senatorial and thirteen 
Chamber seats, candidates of the Concertación finished first and second 
but returned only one member, the second in each case being one from the 
Right. The strong showing of the Right added nevertheless to the stability 
of the democratic order; for it gave them the confidence (and Congressional 
berths) to maximize their interest within a democratic framework. The RN 
had reason to rejoice; so had the UDI, which managed to get its leader 
Jaime Guzman elected. The combined vote of these two parties was in fact 
better than what the Right had achieved in the 1960s. 

The radical parties of both the Left and the Right met with no success at 


“ “Mission accomplished”, proclaimed Pinochet on national television. Cited in Loveman, 
n. 65, p. 42 
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Table 1 
Senate Chamber 
Concertación and the PAIS 
Partido Demócrata Cristiano (PDC) 13 38 
Partido por la Democracia (PPD)* 04 17 
Partido Radical (PR) 02 05 
Pacto de Alianza de Centro (PAC) 00 01 
Partido Social Democracia (PSD) 01 01 
Partido Humanusta (PH) 00 ’ 01 
Partido Radical Socialista Democrático (PRSD) 01 00 
Partido Socialista Almeyda (PSA) 01 06 
Izquierda Cristiana 00 01 
Independents 00 01 
Total 2 71 
Democracia y Progreso 
Renovación Necional (RN) 06 29 
Unión Demócrata Independiente (UDI) 02 11 
Independents 08 08 
Total 16 48 





Note: * The PPD includes members of the Partido Socialista Arrate (PSA) ` 


the polls. The PC could justifiably blame the electoral rules for its worst 
performance ever. There were also other factors, however, which weighed 
against the Communists. Having decided to contest the elections at a 
relatively late stage, the Communists did not give themselves enough time. 
The extended period of State repression had taken its toll at the grassroots 
level. Moreover, the breakdown of the Soviet Union and the profound 
changes occurring in Eastern Europe forced an ideological revision on the 
PC. Specifically, the PC needed to reassess its role in Chilean politics. 
The Socialist parties and other, smallet ones of the Left confronted a 
different kind of problem. The Left-of-Centre orientation of those parties 
in the Concertación put pressure on the PDC for reform. The Concertación 
on the other hand did not have sufficient presence in the Congress to pass 
any legislation without the support of the Right. There was little that these 
Leftist parties could be expected to show by way of results to its supporters. 
This raised questions about the durability of the Concertación over a 
period of time and the nature of the relationship between the Leftist 
parties and the PDC. The continued existence of the PPD, its relationship 
with the Socialist parties in particular, was another aspect that merited 
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attention. Since the former was created to function as an umbrella party to 
register voters, it had clearly outlived its purpose. 

The election results clearly set the guidelines for the 4-year transitional 
term of the Aylwin Government. The Concertación had insufficient repre- 
sentation in the Congress to pass any significant legislation without the 
support of the moderate Right. The RN could be expected to cooperate on 
certain political issues only on a give-and-take basis. Any “deal” would 
certainly warrant a stricter allegiance to the free-market model. To that 
extent, bargaining, negotiations, pacts, alliances, etc.—the all-important 
tools of democratic politics—returned to the political arena. The PDC was 
left to play a difficult and delicate balancing role to keep democracy going. 

Two issues stood out at the root of the process of democratization in 
Chile—human rights and social justice. The incumbent Government was 
morally obliged to find out the “truth” about the heinous crimes committed 
by the military during the period 1973-89. Arrests, tortures, assassinations, 
etc. had been routine in Pinochet’s Chile. The Government had to explore 
possibilities of punishing the guilty or, at the minimum, bind up the 
wounds of those who had suffered. The domineering presence of the 
armed forces was a stumbling-block in the Government’s way. Besides, 
while the Aylwin Government was committed to continue the free-market, 
export-led growth model, it was also obliged to expand the social functions 
of the State, particularly in areas such as health, education, and social 
security. 

Even as the Aylwin Government enters its last year in power, it is clear 
that the future of the coalition will depend on the progress made by the 
Concertación, specifically on the human rights issue and social justice, 

irrespective of success or failure in areas other than those discussed above. 
As this article does not go beyond 1989, the 4-year term of Patricio Aylwin 
does appear to be one which will decide the course of Chilean politics in 
the years to come. At the moment there is little doubt that Chile remains a 
democradura (“limited democracy”). 

It has been argued at the beginning of this article that it is the nature of 
transition which seems most likely to provide answers to the ongoing 
democratization process in Latin America. In the Chilean case there is 
besides an important historical reality which was very visible during the 
elections. In that sense there did not really occur a shift from the past but 
merely a consolidation of the “three-thirds”. Democracy in Chile is not 
under any serious threat until “exceptional” conditions of extreme polar- 
ization are recreated. Both the extreme Left and the extreme Right are 
outside of any significant political influence in decisionmaking. The alliance of 
the Centrist forces with the moderate Left and Right—or, in other words, 


e See O'Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead, n. 10. 
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the support of two of the three blocs—is a necessary condition for demo- 
cracy in Chile. This has been the basis of Chilean democracy since the 
1930s.” There seems little likelihood of future Governments not following 
the same pattern. Political realignments may occur, as they did prior to 
1973, but as long as the status quo is maintained, Chilean democracy will 
live on. i 


September 1993 


™ Pushkar, “The Struggle for Democracy in Chile, 1983-1986" (unpublished M. Phil. 
dissertation, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Unrvermty, New Delhi, 1991). 


Islamic Revival in the Gulf: An Overview 
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The expression “Islamic revival” is generally used in an activist sense. 
Islamic political activism is a phenomenon which we repeatedly come 
across in history, particularly in situations of social distress. Modern poli- 
tical Islamic revival, however, is different from the pre-modern Islamic 
revival in that it involves itself in political affairs directly. Pre-modern 
Islamic revival provided in certain situations the necessary theological 
justification for political events. At times it also insisted on the implement- 
ation of the Shari’a. It had many proponents, Muhammad ibn Abdel 
Wahhab being one of the latest. However, these never claimed political 
power for themselves. Modern Islamic revival, therefore, is to a great 
extent a new phenomenon, although it is connected with the early revivalist 
efforts. 

Pre-modern Islamic revival of the not-so-distant-past was in line with the 
Hanbali tradition uf the fourth Islamic century, and was particularly con- 
nected with the reform undertaken by Ibn Taymiya' (although most of it 
was not necessarily connected with the Hanbali school of figh (“Islamic 
law”) in its narrow sense. Those who accepted the reform undertaken by 
Ibn Taymiya are described as Salafis. Modern political revivalists are 
broadly described as Islamicists (al-Islamiyoun). The two groups appreciate 
the terms used to denote them. “Al-Sahwa al-Islamiya” (“Islamic awaken- 
ing”) is another expression used to descnbe all categories of modern 
Islamic activism. 

The word “fundamentalism”, which is commonly used these days to 
describe Islamic political activism, is not only misplaced but also mislead- 
ing. It would be unrealistic to draw a parallel between a church movement 
of the modern West and a religious movement of the Islamic East. In the 
first place the Islamic outlook on the fundamentals of religion is different 


The author is Documentation Officer in-the Centre for West Aman and Afncan Studies, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University 


' See H. Laoust’s two articles, “Hanabila” and “Ibn Taymiyya,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Leiden), new edn, vol. 3, pp. 156-62 and 951-5 respectively. 
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from the Christian outlook on the subject. The Islamic faith is based on 
certain beliefs and practices which are considered divine and hence beyond 
human scrutiny. These beliefs and practices are, therefore, best described 
as 1:undamentals. The Muslims look upon the fundamentals as the source of 
all that is good in human behaviour. If this is granted, then one may feel 
free to describe the very religion of Islam as fundamentalist. The funda- 
mentals, however, are few; they do not in themselves have the capability to 
create obstacles in the way of social and cultural progress. Backwardness 
or lack of effort is a problem confronting many Muslim societies today, but 
it is not the same everywhere. Nor does it relate to religious belief. It is 
essentially a symptom of social decadence. It is worth mentioning in this 
context that in the past the Muslims were able to achieve considerable 
sociocultural and scientific progress by adhering strictly to the fundamentals 
of their faith rather than by going easy on them. Even if we take the word 
“fundamentalist” in the sense in which it was first used in the 1920s in the 
United States for those in the Christian Church who were opposed to social 
change, the modern Islamicist is more amenable to change than any other 
Islamic group. 

“Revivalism” would also be an acceptable term for describing the 
movement for reform; for most activist Islamic groups are keen to revive 
and regenerate Islam in its pristine form according to their own conceptions. 
What is more, they want to do it politically. 

In considering Islamic revival in the Gulf we have confined ourselves, 
ideologically, to Sunni revival and, geographically, to those Gulf states 
which form part of the Arabian peninsula. Shi’i revival in parts of the Gulf 
countries such as Bahrayn, Kuwayt, and the eastern part of Saudi Arabia 
was directly related to Shi’i revival in Iran. It does not, therefore, concern 
us here.’ 

One aspect of the pre-modern Islamic revival in the Gulf which has not 
so far been adequately discussed is the effort made to reconstruct the Ibadi 
tradition of Imamate in Oman. Classical Sunni writers regard al-’"Ibadiya 
(or "Ibadism), which is followed by a majority of the people in Oman, as a 
heretical sect. Of course the "Ibadis deny it. The beginnings of reform in 
the Ibadi tradition, however, coincided with the Salafi movement in Sunni 
Islam. In fact the Salafi movement considerably. influenced the Ibadi 
tradition. Reform in the ’Ibadi tradition manifested an entirely new trend 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century with the advent of 
Jamaluddin Afghani and Muhammad Abduh and their advocacy of Islamic 
universalism. This new trend heralded an effort not only to return to the 
puritanical’ Ibadi ideals but also to emphasize the features the ’Ibadi tradi- 
tion had in common with modern Sunni reformism.*? The ’Ibadis have 


? On Shi’ revival and its relation to its Sunni counterpart, see Hamid Enayat, Modern 
Islamic Political Thought: The Response of Shř'i and Sunni Muslims to the Twentieth Century 
(London, 1982). 

* John C Wilkinson, The Imamate Tradition of Oman (Cambridge, England, 1987). 
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recently tried to correct what they consider an historical wrong done to 
them: they assert that they are, ideologically, as much a part of the Islamic 
mainstream as the various schools of the Sunnis are.‘ 

The controversy was revived when Shaykh Abd-el Aziz ibn Baz, the 
grand Mufti of Saudi Arabia, repeated the charge that the "Ibadis were 
heretical. The Omanis were quick to refute the charge. Ahmad bin Hamd 
al-Khalili, the General Mufti (al-Mufti al-Aam) of Oman, wrote a mono- 
graph suggesting that the arguments of Shaykh Ibn Baz were based on 
wrong assumptions.’ Both Oman and Saudi Arabia tried to hush up the 
affair in an attempt to prevent the controversy from taking a political turn. 
Shaykh Khalili visited Saudi Arabia to secure redress, and the Saudis on 
their part sent an official delegation to Oman. Finally, the Omani religious 
establishment hosted a Congress ostensibly to discuss general religious 
issues, though the real purpose was to refute the charge levelled by Shaykh 
Ibn Baz, who was adamant and refused to change his opinion. Religious 
personalities from Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and other Arab countries parti- 
cipated in the deliberations of the Congress.‘ 

No ‘Ibadi Islamicist ideology parallel to contemporary Sunni Islamicism 
has emerged in Oman or elsewhere. Some Islamicist writers,’ however, 
describe the views entertained by a few extremist Islamic groups—as, for 
example, by the group known as al-Takfir wa’ |-Hijra (“Ex-Communication 
and Holy Flight”) as similar to those of the Kharijites. (Classical Islamic 
writers treated the Ibadis as part of the Kharijite sect.) Many "Ibadis, on 
their part, appreciate the dissenting views of the Islamicists apparently 
because of some similarity in regard to certain points between the two. 
They nevertheless lack the perspective needed to appreciate this modern 
movement, or the basis of the outlook of the Islamicist ideology. 

In spite of the apparent homogeneity of the Gulf countries of the 
Arabian peninsula, each differs from the others in its historical experience 
and its social moorings. Indeed there are important social and cultural 
differences even within some individual countries. These sometimes 
determine their religious and social outlook. Bahrayn, for example, has a 
mixed Sunni-Shi’i population. In spite of the considerable impact of the 
West, this mixed nature of the population and its diverse ethnic composi- 
tion stand in the way of any resurgence of Islamic political activism. 

Qatar, Bahrayn’s immediate neighbour, has always been plagued by a 
shortage of men because of its inhospitable climate. Of course, at the 


* See Ali Yahya Mu’ammar, Al-’[badtya bayn al-Flraq al-Islamtya (“Ibadism between the 
Islamic Sects”) (Oman, 1972), 2 vols. The author, an Ibadi, tries to establish that writers had 
described 'Ibadiya in the past as heretical on the basis of beliefs which it never entertained. 

5 Al-Haq al-Ddmugh (“Irrefutable Truth”) (Muscat, 1989) 

t See “Bara’at al- Thadiya fi Mu’tamar Masqat. Jawia Muhimma fi Ma’rakat Wahdat al-Saff 
al-Islam” (“Declanng Innocence of 'Ibadısm in the Muscat Congress: An Important Round 
in the Combat for the Unity of Islamic Ranks”), Al-Khalij (Dubai), 26 Apnl 1988, p. 13. 

7 See Muhammad al-Ghazali’s opinion on the subject, in al-Ahram (Cairo), 1 August 1975. 
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present time, following the discovery of oil, it attracts migrant workers. 
The ruling Al Thani family is the largest tribal group, numbering about 
20,000 people, which is well over one-third of the estimated population of 
the country. Quite a few members of the Al Thani family receive regular 
monthly stipends from the ruler. Qatar takes Saudi Arabia as its model and 
observes strict Islamic rules; Saudi Arabia on its part provides it with 
teachers and judges. Qatar not only claims for itself the status of Protector 

of the Faith, but also provides employment to many Islamicists from other 
" Arab countries. There is, however, no Qatari Islamic group or individual 
questioning the Government’s policies or suggesting alternatives. While 
working in Qatar, some Islamicists have written refutations of certain 
extremist trends obtaining elsewhere in the Arab world.: These refutations 
accord with the thinking of the Qatari Government. 

The United Arab Emirates (UAE) is a confederation of seven small 
entities, which differ from one another not only geographically and socially 
but also in their political perceptions. Dubai, like Qatar, has no oasis to 
facilitate the rise of an island-like settlement, a common feature of the 
other Gulf countries. And yet, being the entrepôt of the lower Gulf, it has 
a comparatively large and well-established business community. Many 
business men in fact claim that they belonged originally to the Indian 
subcontinent. Dubai was, theréfore, a prosperous place even before the 
discovery of oil in the Gulf region. In contrast Abu Dhabi, which covers a 
vast area, is thoroughly tribal and feudal. A great deal of the internal 
functioning in the UAE, however, depends on the rivalry between Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai. 

A socioreéligious organization called Jam’iyat al-Islah wa’l-Tawjih al- 
Islami (“Association for Reform and Islamic Guidance”) publishes from 
Dubai a monthly called al-Jslah. The organization itself is apolitical although 
the writings published in its monthly organ sometimes have distinct poli- 
tical overtones. For example, during the period when Egypt had been 
suspended from the membership of the Arab League and the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference, and a strong anti-Egyptian current was blowing 
in most Arab countries including the UAE, al-Islah published articles 
supporting the Islamicist groups in Egypt and opposing the measures taken 
by the Government of Egypt to curb their activity.’ 


" Yousuf al-Qardiwi, Al-Islam bayn al-Juhd wa'l-Tatarruf (“Islam between Struggle and 
Extremism”) (Doha, Qatar, 1983) Al-Qardāwi is an Egyptian and has ideological affiliation 
with tne Muslim Brotherhood, the mainstream Islamic activist group in Egypt. 

” Al-Islah (Dubai), Rabr'al-Akhar 1402 A H. (A.D. February 1982), pp. 16-19; ibid., 
Jumada al-Thani 1402 A H. (A.D April 1982), pp. 10-13; and ibid , Shawwal 1403 A.H. 
(A.D July 1983), pp. 43-44. Al-Islah cntiazed Amnesty International for greater coverage of 
the violations of human rights in cases where the victims were Leftists and Copts in Egypt, and 
for its glossing over of sich violatiu.: in cases where the victims were Islamicists. And yet the 
violations in the case of the Islamucists were far more serous, going by the number ot 
detainees, length of penod of impnsonment, and severity of torture 
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The UAE itself, however, is averse to Islamic reformism and political 
activism. In spite of close and friendly relations between Dubai and Qatar, 
including intermarriages between their ruling families, Dubai is unaffected 
by either the pre-modern reformist current or the strict puritanical orient- 
ation of Qatar. Perhaps in view of the lack of education, religious or 
otherwise, rather than for any topographical reason, the UAE has main- 
tained its character as a purely tribal society. Except for Ra’s al-Khayma, 
the UAE is a comparative newcomer to modern education. 

Of all the Gulf countries, only Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia have witnessed 
meaningful Islamic political activism. 

Kuwayt is the most open and modern society in the Gulf. A substantial 
Palestinian population, estimated to be as numerous as the original Kuwayti 
population between 1950 and 1980, has made a contribution both to its 
social advancement and to political radicalism. Nevertheless it goes to the 
credit of the Kuwaytis that they have come up fairly quickly. Kuwayt has a 
strong local business community; its members command power and prestige 
second only to that of the ruling family. A kind of competitive spirit among 
different social and tribal groups, including the ruling family, and a con- 
siderable Islamicist presence are strong possibilities. This is, however, a 
subject in itself and calls for empirical study. 

There have been some unorganized attempts to usher in an Islamic 
revival with political overtones in recent years. Ahmad al-Qattan, a Leftist- 
turned-Islamicist orator, provides a singular example of how the Palestinian 
problem, so far considered an issue of perfectly secular nature, can be 
transformed into a religious issue—and by Muslims other than the Pales- 
tinians. Al-Qattan preached jihad (“war waged from pious considerations”) 
and pleaded the cause of Palestine from an Islamicist angle, describing it as 
an Islamic issue of primary importance, although he dwelt by and large on 
the social and political ills of Kuwayti society. He became popular not only 
in Kuwayt but throughout the Gulf because he presented those themes 
eloquently. Cassettes of his speeches were in demand everywhere. He 
appears to have lost his Islamicist constituency following his support for the 
American presence in the Gulf after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt. The 
Islamicists had no doubt condemned the Iraqi invasion, but they had also 
denounced, and with greater force, the subsequent Western military pre- 
sence in the Gulf. 

The Jam’iyat al-Islah al-Ijtima’i (“Association for Social Reform”) 
represents an organized effort to revive Islam on traditional Salafi lines. It 
was established by people who were connected with various sections of 
society. including the business community. Most of these people must be 
deemed part of the established Kuwayti order in that they were its main 
beneficiaries. What they wanted was the reform of society. They were 
anxious to bring society under puritanical Islamic influence. This was in fact 
their main objective. Its powerful weekly organ al-Mujtama’, although it 
manifested a strong inclination towards rebellious political Islam, never 
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went beyond ideological expressions and remained amenable to control. 
Some Islamicists entered the legislature as a result of the elections held in 
Kuwayt in the mid-1980s, but Islamic political activism lacked the ferment- 
ation such as was discernible in many other Arab countries where there 
were open rebellions against the established order. Neither the cultural 
milieu nor the socioeconomic conditions obtaining in Kuwayt were condu- 
cive to such a rebellion. 

Al-Mujtama’, however, never minced words in expressing its faith in the 
ideology of political Islam. It showed deep sympathy with the Islamic 
movement in Syria, particularly the uprising of 1982 in the town of Hama; 
it spoke on behalf of al-Ikhwan al-Muslimoun (or the Muslim Brothers) in 
Egypt following a curb imposed on its functioning after the assassination of 
President Anwar Sadat; and it even supported the Iranian Revolution of 
1979 in its initial stages. Its claim that Islam “is a comprehensive pro- 
gramme which covers all aspects of life, including politics” was perhaps an 
expression of the common Muslim belief in the Gulf countries, but its 
views on the social and political aspects revealed Islamicist thinking. In a 
polemic that it launched against al-Tali’a, the organ of the Kuwayti Left 
(which represented a small section of liberal opinion in the country), it 
tried to take on the latter, particularly on such questions as those related 
to democracy and the Palestinian resistance movement, and to refute the 
allegation that Islamic groups were concerned only with peripheral issues. 
It stressed that a “devout Muslim is necessarily a political man”. It avoided 
elaborating òn the Islamicist view of democracy, which was yet to be 
worked out, but it referred to a series of “lectures and study groups” 
organized by the Jam’iyat al-Islah al-Ijtima’i and specifically mentioned 
those organized by Abdullah Fahad al-Nafisi on democracy, political 
freedom, and revision of the Constitution. It pointed out that the Jam’iyat 
al-Islah al-Ijtima’i was preoccupied with questions relating to the revision 
of the Constitution. On the Islamicist approach to the Palestinian resistance it 
extended the scope of this approach beyond the territorial limits of Kuwayt, 
and suggested that ever since the Palestinian revolt of 1936, the Islamic 
movement in Egypt and Syria (al-Ikhwan al-Muslimoun) had not only sup- 
ported Palestinian resistance but also participated in the actual fighting inside 
Palestine. It then mentioned the Islamic movement’s contacts in Kuwayt 
with Fatah, which formed the largest group in the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). There was no separate Palestinian Islamic group such 
as the Harakat al-Muqawamat al-Islamiya (HAMAS, or the Islamic Resis- 
tance Movement), which came into existence in the late 1980s and which had 
the support of the Kuwayti Islamicists. The journal nevertheless claimed that 
there were “Islamic elements” inside Fatah and that these elements 
enjoyed the cooperation of the Kuwayti Islamicists.” 


* ='An Maugaf al-Harakat al-Islamiya min Qadiyat al-Dimogaratiya wa’an al-Qadryat al- 
Filtstiniya” (“Stand of the Islamic Movement on the Issues of Democracy and the Palestinian 
Cause”), al-Mujtama’ (Kuwayt City), 17 May 1983, pp 12-14. The article was unsigned 
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The Cambridge-educated, articulate, and youthful Abdullah al-Nafisi 
emerged as an ideologue of the Islamicists in Kuwayt early in the 1980s and 
was elected to Kuwayt’s legislature in 1985. He was the head of a Depart- 
ment in the Commerce College of the Kuwayt University. The University 
authorities took disciplinary action against him apparently because of his 
views on political freedom and the question of revision of the Constitution. 
Quoting Abul Aala Maudoudi, Sayid Qutb, and other contemporary 
Islamicists, he frequently brought up such questions as were sensitive to 
the Kuwayti establishment. He was nevertheless careful in that he dealt 
mostly in general ideological formulations and avoided specific issues. He 
asserted that the people were the source of political authority in Islam and 
that their consent and approval were the only basis of the legitimacy of 
political authority. Without saying whether this was directed at some 
specific ruler or rulers, or whether he was making as usual a general 
ideological formulation, he observed that to assume political power with- 
out the consent of the common Muslims was not permitted as it did not 
conform to “the principle of mutual consent” between the ruler and the 
ruled (bay’ah)}—a principle that was enshrined in Islam as a precondition 
for governance. He then went on to suggest, quoting Rashid Rida, a Salafi 
follower of Muhammad Abduh, and Ali Jarisha, who was a contemporary 
Egyptian Islamicist, that the Muslims were enjoined to remove, if 
possible, a Government that had seized power without the people’s 
‘consent. He insisted that such a Government could at best be tolerated 
only as long as removal was not possible, i. e., temporarily." 
This was also the traditional position taken by the 'ulama (“the clergy”), 
even by some of those who had freely cooperated with the worst kind of 
rulers on some pretext or other. Al-Nafisi described dynastic rule as 
organically non-Islamic. This proposition, however, was difficult to explain; 
for, as is well known, Muslim regimes had in the past been consistently 
dynastic and enjoyed the tacit approval of the ’ulama. Al-Nafisi accepted 
only the first four Caliphs (after the Prophet) as elected and hence truly 
Islamic. He condemned both the Umayyad and Abbasid dynasties as non- 
Islamic. He suggested that dynastic rule destroyed the principle of equality 
among the believers. It was generally dictatorial, it was not based on 
religious or intellectual qualities, and, above all, it led to the separation of 
religion from the State, which was unacceptable in Islam. Although al- 
Nafisi was still careful not to name any of the present Gulf dynasties, he 
claimed that “today’s leaders did not come to power through legal means, 
but through the support of anti-Islamic colonialism”. And then he asserted: 
“If our legal duty is to fight the Western colonial Powers, it is as compelling 
to fight against these regimes.”” 


1! Abdullah Fahad al-Nafisi, “Vilayat al-Taghallub Wa'l-Istila” (“The Government of Sub- 
jugation and Seizure”), ibid., p. 29. 

2 See Ghassan Salamé, “Islam and Politics in Saudi Arabia”, Arab Studies Quarterly 
(Belmont, Mass ), summer 1987, pp 316-17. 
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Al-Nafisi was critical not only of the rulers but also of Muslim societies. 
According to him these societies had fallen victim to what he called an 
“historical deception”. He described them as “weak, incoherent, and with- 
out institutions”. There was no freedom in those societies; they did not 
uphold the supremacy of law or inculcate respect for human life; they were 
void of mature political life. Submerged in backwardness, illiteracy, and 
petty sectarian and family differences they depended in greater or lesser 
degree on European and American societies culturally, economically, and 
emotionally. Al-Nafisi declared that only “a sinking man” would acquiesce 
in such dependency. Deviation from religion was not related to the behaviour 
of the individual alone; it was a direct result of a “dynamic psychological 
and cultura! climate in which the defenceless individual moved and was in 
serious need of affiliation”. Al-Nafisi blamed the “crusading colonialism” 
of America and Europe for exploiting the conditions that marked the 
colonial period and for isolating Islam in Muslim societies by training 
generations of young men that were “Arab and Islamic in appearance”, but 
which were “Western and secular in essence” in various schools and 
academies. Even when the shift occurred from colonialism to neocolonial- 
ism, the Western Powers managed to ensure “our economic, cultural, and 
civilizational dependency”. Al-Nafisi held that modern political systems 
were instrumental in sustaining the control of the West. He believed that 
the political orders then obtaining in the Muslim countries posed the 
greatest threat to Islam in that there was a conscious effort by them to 
isolate Islam and maintain the dependency of Muslim societies on the 
West. 

Al-Nafisi revealed considerable influence on his thinking of the ideology 
that was behind the Iranian Revolution when he suggested that “we are 
today in need of efforts to penetrate to the conscience of the umma as 
represented in the oppressed [and weak], to awaken them, and [to] seek 
their help in our endeavour to bring about structural and fundamental 
change”. He was nevertheless quick to warn the Muslim countries against 
manipulation by the political Right, which was keen to exploit what he 
called the “anti-radical trends” inherent in Islamic activism without allow- 
ing the Islamicists to achieve genuine Islamic objectives. He then pointed 
out that the political Right was at that time “passing through a phase of 
historical demise” and that it would be a blunder to allow its regeneration 
at the expense of the work being done by the Islamicists. He believed that 
only after complete liberation from the “illusions of the political Right” 
would it be possible to “penetrate the conscience of the umma”." 

Al-Nafisi held that this called for proper treatment of the two most 
serious problems that the Islamic umma was confronted with. The first was 


© Abdullah al-Nafisi, “al-Ru’ya al-Siyasiya li'l--Amal al-Islami al-Mu’asir” (“Political View 
ol the Contemporary Islamic Work”), Al-Mujtama’, 12 January 1982, p. 14. 
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the socioeconomic problem, particularly the distribution of income among 
the Muslims. (Here al-Nafisi apparently meant all the Muslims of the world.) 
In this context he cited a report on the North-South dialogue which 
suggested that fifty million people died every year in the world on account 
of hunger and scarcity of food. He pointed out how in most of the countries 
where deaths due to starvation had been reported the Muslims formed a 
majority of the population. In contrast with this miserable condition, there 
were a few Muslim countries which exported oil. These countries faced the 
problem of a financial surplus and were depositing astronomical amounts 
of money in American and European banks, and investing in projects 
which benefited only the countries of the West. These Western countries, 
however, did “not carry anything for us except contempt, scorn, hostility, 
hatred, and crusadism”. Describing the system of income distribution 
obtaining in the Muslim countries (apparently meaning the Gulf countries) 
as capitalist," he said that its linkages with production in the West had a 
negative impact on the political unity of Muslim societies. He then referred 
to the rules in the Shart'a which prescribed a common public share in what 
he called “public wealth” (meaning natural resources), and demanded that 
the Islamic countries define their stand “on the deviations occurring in the 
distribution of wealth in Muslim societies”. However unrealistic this pro- 
position might appear to others, particularly in the light of the fact that it 
was proposed by no other than an original citizen of Kuwayt, al-Nafisi was 
consistent in his assertion that the issue touched “the core and the essence 
of the Islamic faith"—the faith which was, according to him, “revealed 
from Heaven only to achieve equity and justice”. He called for the with- 
drawal of all Muslim funds from Western banks and for their distribution 
to the Islamic countries to facilitate the implementation of their develop- 
mental programmes. Perhaps this bespoke nothing more than his religious 
zeal; for he assured the Islamic activists that income distribution in Muslim 
societies in accordance with the Sharta would “open up horizons for a 
bursting popular movement which will help the Islamic work and will 
mobilize powerful human and institutional resources in its favour.”" 

The second most serious problem that the Islamic umma was confronted 
with was political and related to tyrannical and oppressive rule. Al-Nafisi 
mentioned certain reports of Amnesty International in support of his 
assertion that most Islamic countries were little better than vast prisons: 
“There is no shura [‘consultation’] in governance, no freedom of expression, 
not even freedom of thinking.” The law did not protect the public; the only 
permissible political process was the one which the Government had 
allowed. He described the situation as being contrary to Islam. He tried to 


H For al-Nafisi’s view of capitalism, see his article * ul-Mawgal al-Islam: min Diktatunya 
Ra’s al-Mal™ (“Islamic Stand on the Dictatorship ol Capital” ), ibid... 8 March 1983, pp 24-25. 
1 Al-Nafist, “al-Ru’ya al-Siyasiya li'l--Amal al-Islam: al-Mu‘asir™. n 13, pp_ 18 1677— ~~. 
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explain the Islamic precepts on governance in the light of relevant verses 
from the Qur’an. He declared that Islam “indeed wants to establish a free 
and noble umma which enjoys all political rights”. However, he did not 
elaborate on the subject. All that he did was to point out that the purpose 
of an Islamic State was “to establish justice in human life and to do away 
with injustice and tyranny”. He was of course specific in suggesting that it 
was “the right of the people—all people irrespective of their religion, race, 
and colour—that the State treat them on equal basis without discrimination 
or differentiation”. 

The reason why al-Nafisi’s writings did not provoke a sharp response 
from the Kuwayti Government is that in support of his ideology he quoted 
frequently from the Qur’an, from the traditions of the Prophet, and from 
mediaeval theologians, particularly from Ibn Taymiya, who was respected 
widely among the people of the Gulf. In view of the nature of the Kuwayti 
and other Gulf societies, there was no question of challenging those 
authorities, or of coming down heavily upon those who expressed or held a 
view or an opinion on the basis of those authorities. Al-Nafisi was cautious 
in other ways too. Not only did he avoid showing hostility towards the 
ruling establishment, but he frequently described the opinions he expressed 
on controversial issues as his personal opinions and invited debate. 
(Obligatoriness to implement the rules of the Shari'a regardless of actual 
practice is not a controversial issue in the Gulf.) He was aware of the 
complexity of his own society, where divergence between faith and obliga- 
tory good conduct on the one hand, and the actual practice on the other, 
was readily recognized. Frowning upon deviant practices by religious 
groups was common. Following manifestations of ideological extremism, 
al-Nafisi indicated considerable mildness in his outline of the plan of 
action, which he spelt out for the Islamicists in general. He did not go 
beyond suggesting that it was incumbent on the Islamicists to “stand for a 
decrease in administrative authority and for an expansion of the margins 
of political freedom” and to defend those actions “constitutionally, 
legally, and administratively”. He then called for the independence of 
the judiciary and for the “supremacy of the umma and its right to 
selfdetermination”.” ' 

The Kuwaytis are generally tolerant of opposition so long as it is not 
actively hostile. They are past masters in choosing the time and the method 
of striking at opposition. Prior to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt there,was 
considerable pressure on this opposition, but after the repulsing of the 
invasion even that was fully contained and controlled. The Jam/’iyat al- 
Islah al-Ijtima’i still functions; al-Mujtarna’ is still published regularly. The 
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weekly organ of the Jam’iyat, however, is completely transformed. It 
has acquired a mild, traditional orientation, representing the apolitical 
reformist objectives for which the Jam’iyat was originally formed. 

Saudi Arabia is an absolute monarchy. Even the restricted representative 
institutions of Kuwayt do not obtain there. A spirit of revival lies at the 
very foundation of the Saudi State. Jt is, however, the pre-modern Salafi 
reform which formed an integral part of the mission of Muhammad ibn 
Abd-el Wahhab, to whose reformist ideology the Saudi family subscribed. 
Consequently, members of the Saudi family took it upon themselves to 
make Salafi reform an important part of their policy when history gave 
them a chance to govern. King Abd-el Aziz ibn Saud, the founder of the 
Saudi State, caused the bedouin to settle down and educated them in the 
puritanical Islamic traditions according to the teachings of Ibn Abd-el 
Wahhab—the two major planks of his policy during the entire process of 
expansion and consolidation of the Saudi power in Arabia (1912-30). This 
policy continued not only during the lifetime of the founder of the Saudi 
State but also fog several generations after his death, although he had 
disbanded the hujar (i.e., bedouin settlements) and destroyed the organ- 
ization of the Ikhwan when it was no longer needed, when it was in fact 
considered a liability. (The word “Ikhwan” means literally “the Brethren” _ 
who followed Ibn Abd-el Wahhab’s teachings and who formed a major 
part of Abd-el Aziz’s military.) 

Our concern here is not to examine the role of Abd-el Aziz in creating 
the Ikhwan, or the actual part played by the Ikhwan in the fulfilment of his 
design to consolidate his own power.“ What is important for us to note is 
that the dismantling of the Ikhwan provided the pattern for the religious 
policy of the Saudi State in the years that followed. Even though the Saudi 
State still considers itself the Defender of the Faith and favours religious 
reform on Salafi lines, i.e., on the lines laid down by Ibn Abd-el Wahhab, it 
has been suspicious of any move that seeks to activize Islam, politically or 
otherwise, within the Kingdom, outside the official sphere. It has made all 
religious functionaries and the ’ularna a part of the State bureaucracy. 
They receive salaries from the Government as judges, muftis (i.e., those 
who explain the Islamic code of conduct), khatibs (i.e., those who preach 
in mosques), mutawwi’ (“members of the religious police”), etc. 


™ For the role of the Ikhwan in King Abd-el Aziz's effort at expansion and consolidation 
of his power, see J.S. Habib, Ibn Saud’s Warriors of Islam: The Ikhwan of Najd and Its Role in 
the Creaton of the Saudi Kingdom, 1910-1930 (Leiden, 1978); H.St John B. Philby, Arabia of 
the Wahhabis (London, 1928); H.St John B. Philby, Arabian Jubilee (London, 1950); H 
Wahbah, Arabian Days (London, 1964); and K. Williams, Ibn Saud, the Purutanic King of 
Arabia (London, 1933). For different interpretations of the Ikhwan’s role, see Joseph Kostiner, 
“On Instruments and Their Designers: The Ikhwan of Najd and the Emergence of the Saudi 
State,” Middle Eastern Studies (London), July 1985, pp. 298-323. 
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The Saudis nevertheless are generous in helping Islamic activism of their 
choice outside their territory. The country adopted a particularly rigorous 
religious foreign policy during King Faysal’s time. The period was marked 
by the rise of Arab nationalism and the emergence of Gamal Abd-el 
Nasser in Egypt. The rivalry between Egypt and Saudi Arabia was height- 
ened as a result of their involvement in the civil war in Yemen. Saudi 
Arabia had already shown generosity in providing shelter and lucrative 
jobs to the Muslim Brothers fleeing Egypt after Nasser’s crackdown in 
1954. In the 1960s it allowed the Muslim Brothers to use its territory for 
organizational meetings following the decision of that organization to defy 
Nasser again in Egypt.” 

Inside Saudi Arabia, however, the ideological fermentation that had led 
to the emergence of the Ikhwan as a considerable social and political force 
did not weaken or die down. The conflict between the Ikhwan and Abd-el 
Aziz stemmed from the organization’s opposition to the attempt by the 
King to carve out an absolute monarchy for himself (or mulk as the Ikhwan 
described it) in disregard of the bedouin tradition and the Salafi ideology. 
The King took sharp measures to eliminate the Ikhwan. This, however, did 
not prevent dissent from coming to the surface at regular intervals in the 
years that followed. For example, the ’ulayna voiced strong disapproval of 
the telegraph and the radio in the 1930s. They protested against the 
introduction of the use of bugles in military parades and of tight trousers as- 
part of the military uniform at the time when the King was trying to build a 
new, modern army in 1939. There was, again, a confrontation between the 
King and the ’ulama over the King’s pro-Allied leanings during the Second 
World War. 

In September 1965 the ’ulama went so far as to take to the streets in 
Riyadh to express their resentment of the Government decree to construct 
television stations in the Kingdom. In the ensuing firing by the police and 
the internal security forces, some demonstrators, including Faysal bin 
Musa’id, a member of the Royal family, were killed.” 

This defiant mood grew much stronger with the social tensions fostered 
by the oil boom of the 1970s. Moral laxity and neglect of religion were not 
the only issues. There was also the issue of income distribution, for instance. 
The rivalry between the graduates of foreign universities and those of 


P See Zaynab al-Ghazali, Ayyam min Hayati (“Days of My Life”) (Cairo, 1987), p. 31. Al- 
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as the “dynamo” of the Brotherhood that re-emerged in Egypt in 1965. See Jaber Rizq, 
Madhabth al-Ikhwan fi Sujoun Nasser (“Slaughterhouses for the Brothers in the Prmsons of 
Nasser”) (Cairo, 1986), p 128. These meetings could not have taken place without the 
consent of the Saudi Government. 
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indigenous institutions became part of the Saudi social life. This 1s not to 
suggest that this rivalry arose from Saudi graduates of foreign universities 
turning increasingly to secular ideas. In fact the contrary was found to be 
the case as in Iran of the pre-Revolution period. Although there was no 
detailed study of the career pattern of Saudi graduates, observers of the 
Saudi scene noted early in the 1970s that crucial deputy ministerial posts 
were being held by graduates of American universities rather than by 
graduates of Saudi institutions.“ 

In November 1979 an armed group of religious zealots seized the Ka’ba, 
the Grand Mosque at Makkah (Mecca). It was the most serious event to 
take place after the defiance of the Ikhwan in 1929. These religious 
zealots wanted to overthrow the institution of monarchy. We cannot tell 
how far this event was a fallout of the Revolution in Iran earlier in the same 
year. It ıs a fact, however, that the Iranian Revolution was being debated 
everywhere in the Gulf. There was a social and political fermentation 
closely related to the oi] boom of the 1970s, even though events were 
taking place in Saudi Arabia sporadically, not in the sustained manner in 
which they had taken place in Iran. Reports from Saudi Arabia prior to the 
capture of the Ka’ba had indicated that secret groups, including segments 
of the armed forces, were being formed in the Kingdom and that leaflets 
were being distributed in the country calling upon the Royal family to 
follow Islam in its right form according to the teachings of the Salaf.~ 

Although the regions that constitute Saudi Arabia today had played a 
significant role in the movement for reform in the pre-modern era, the 
country played a “remarkably small part” in the upsurge of new trends in 
Islam in the earlier part of the twentieth century.” No doubt the trends 
were linked with pre-modern reformism in many ways, but the real reason 
for the Saudi lack of interest was the sociocultural mores of the Najdi 
tribes, which had formed the backbone of the pre-modem Salafi/Wahhabi 
reform, and their negligible contact with the world outside at a time when 
these trends were emerging in Egypt and elsewhere in the Arab world. The 
uprising that occurred at Makkah in November 1979 cannot, therefore, be 
explained entirely on the basis of the influence of moder political Islamic 
trends among the new generation in the Kingdom. 

Two aspects of this uprising are especially noteworthy. The first is that 
its leaders were graduates of indigenous Saudi institutions; and the second 
is that it had many similarities with the rebellion of the Ikhwan against 
King Abd-el Aziz in 1929. Some scholars have noted, for example, the 
similar roles played by the ’Ufayba in the rebellion of 1929 and in the 
uprising that occurred fifty years later. In both cases religious zeal was 
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reinforced by a strong feeling of injustice in the rebels. The rebels of 1929 
believed that they had sacrificed their traditional dwellings in the service 
of God and the King and that they were entitled to tangible material 
benefits in view of their successful military campaigns. They were outraged 
when they felt that the King had broken the traditional bedouin rules to his 
own benefit. The events of 1979 unfolded amid a widespread feeling that 
tribal land had been unjustly appropriated by the Royal family. This was 
exacerbated by the fact that real estate transactions in 1979 were many and 
massive but limited generally to a few families. 

Juhayman, the leader of the group that tried to capture the Ka'ba, was 
outrightly opposed to dynastic rule, and favoured the idea of taking up 
arms to destroy it. However, in his discourses he followed primarily the 
pre-modern Salafi line; so much so that there was a striking similarity in 
the way certain themes were dealt with in his writings and in the official 
Saudi publications. His understanding of modern Islamic trends, however, 
appears to have been rudimentary. He held that the rulers need not be 
subjected to takfir, or excommunication, for violation of Islamic rules and 
that mere i’tizal (“maintenance of a certain distance from the present social 
currents”) was enough.” This revealed the impact of hardline Islamicist 
writers who generally argue on Salafi lines. 

Social discontent and economic hardships, which coexist with repressive 
semi-modern social and political institutions in most West Asian countries, 
have, generally speaking, resulted in the popularity of the ideology of 
political Islam. They do not obtain in Saudi Arabia even though the 
political setup there is more repressive. If then the ideology of political 
Islam is commonly acceptable in the country. it is so largely because of the 
Salafi outlook of its people. The ideology itself may not be of any conse- 
quence if the situation is not characterized by cultural and socioeconomic 
distress. The Saudi Government allows Islamic political trends to manifest 
themselves only to the extent that they strengthen its own religious legitimacy. 
It is common knowledge that there are the Muslim Brothers in Saudi 
Arabia, besides the expatriate Brothers, and that many of them are associ- 
ated with the magazine al-Da’wa.* The Saudi Muslim Brothers are, how- 
ever, more inclined to the traditional Salafi thinking than their Egyptian 
and Syrian counterparts. In any case they lack a proper organizational 
setup. 

Saudi publications generally fall in line with’ official policies on crucial 
issues. There are nevertheless exceptions, particularly where it is well 
known that the Government attitude is easy. For example, ıt was expected 
that al-Da’wa would express its appreciation of the political and economic 
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measures taken by the revolutionary regime of Iran in the initial stages. 
And al-Da’wa did do so. It did so as long as the Saudi Government itself 
was cautious in its attitude towards the Revolution. Following the example 
of al-Da’wa some other publications also expressed their appreciation of 
the revolutionary regime. A daily newspaper called al-Madina, though not 
associated with the Muslim Brotherhood, quite persuasively suggested that 
Iran had the potential to fill the gap created by the withdrawal of Egypt 
from the Arab arena (after its signing of the Camp David Agreements).” It 
also defended Ayatollah Khomeini’s controversial statement in July 1979 
about the appearance of the Mahdi, the divinely guided messianic figure 
that the Muslims expect to appear in the world to establish justice. Iran 
alleged that foreign news agencies had distorted Khomeini’s statement, but 
the statement was nevertheless widely reported and condemned by the 
Gulf media, including the media of Saudi Arabia. The World Islamic 
League, which has its headquarters at Makkah, also condemned the state- 
ment. Al-Madina discreetly published a report from its correspondent in 
Kuwayt, quoting “Islamic diplomatic sources” that a re-examination of 
Khomeini’s statement had revealed that it had not contained the objection- 
able sentences allegedly ascribed to him by Radio Tehran. The newspaper 
instead blamed the Iranian Communists, who, in its opinion, had an 
interest in distorting Khomeini’s statement and who had, apparently to 
that end, infiltrated the Iranian media network in large numbers after 
the Revolution. It called for better relations between Iran and the countries 
of the Gulf although the mood in the region was fast changing to a contrary 
position. It declared: “Islam, petrol, and geography demand closer links 
between the Arab Gulf capitals on the one hand and Tehran on the 
other.”” 

Appreciation by these Saudi publications of Iranian policies showed that 
the Saudi Government was, at least at that time, not totally averse to such 
a favourable attitude on their part towards the Iranian Revolution. How- 
ever, after the events of November 1979, there was a change. Even the 
Islamicists, who were mostly sympathetic to the Saudi regime, felt inti- 
midated, and the newspapers too appeared apologetic. 

In societies that are structured on tribal lines, it is intertribal relations 
and the support a man enjoys through family and tribal connexions which 
matter. Saudi Arabia provides any number of examples of men playing 
important public roles, sometimes even roles prejudicial to the ruling 
establishment, because of their peculiar tribal connexions. This is one of 
the ways in which that society shows its dynamism even under highly rigid 
social and political conditions. 

The Kuwayti crisis and the consequent stationing of Western troops on 
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Saudi soil appear to have greatly shaken the confidence of a section of the 
Saudi intelligentsia in the established order of the country and to have 
produced an entirely new kind of opposition. For example, the Western- 
educated Safar al-Hawali was harsh in his criticisms of the pro-Western 
Saudi policies, particularly on the issue of Saudi invitation to Western 
troops during the Kuwayti crisis. He was able to criticize Saudi policies 
because of the protection that the tribal system provided to him. The tribal 
federation to which he belonged is said to be one, of the largest in the 
country. 

As a common citizen of Saudi Arabia Safar al-Hawali seriously contested 
the fatwa of the ’ulama in which the divines concerned had tried to justify 
the Saudi invitation to Western troops. He wrote a rejoinder on the subject 
to the Board of Senior ’Ulama in Saudi Arabia (Hay’at Kibar al- Ulama). It 
was published later in the form of a monograph.” 

Safar al-Hawali condemned the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt and what he 
called the designs of the Ba’th Party in the area. He was, however, more 
rigorous in condemning the designs of the Western countries which, in his 
opinion, were aimed at subjugating the Muslims systematically and at 
reversing the Islamic awakening. (The West considered this awakening to 
be the most serious challenge to its religious, economic, and strategic 
interests.) He viewed even détente and the new international order as 
stemming from a realization on the part of the West that there was need to 
counter what it called the Islamic threat. He even believed that it was this 
Western anxiety to counter the Islamic threat which was behind its forging 
of many other alliances.” Going by his overall exposition, however, it was 
clear that he regarded the United States as the major adversary of the 
Muslims. Of course he did not say so in so many words, apparently in view 
of the clear and sharply focussed pro-American Saudi policy. He identified 
himself with Salafism, which was the antithesis of Shi’ism. And yet his 
approach in this respect was not far different from the anti-American stand 
taken in Iran during the early days of the Revolution in that country. 

Safar al-Hawali also criticized the Saudi establishment for deviating from 
the true Islamic path. Commenting on the Saudi policy towards Iraq during 
the Iranian—Iraqi War of the 1980s, he said: “Our media—nay, our love and 
hate in general—did not conform to what Allah had ordered us.” He was 
unhappy with Khomeini’s Revolution too, but yet asserted that Saudi Arabia 


P Safar bin Abdel Rahman al-Hawalı, Wa’d Kisinyar wa'l-Ahdaf al-Amentkiya fi'l-Khalij 
(Dallas, Tex.. 1991) The ttle translates “Krssinger’s Promise and the Amencan Objectives in 
the Gulf”. According to the publisher of the monograph, the rejoinder was written in “the 
early weeks of the Gulf crisis” and submitted to the Board as a confidential presentation. He, 
however, stated, quite intriguingly that he was publishing the monograph without the prior 
permission of the author. He added that he was doing so because he did not want to create 
trouble for the author in his country. 

3! Ibıd., pp 61-92, for his explanation of the theory. 
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had no policy of its own in supporting Iraq in its war with Iran. He 
declared: “Billions [of dollars] paid to Saddam had no such condition 
attached that there be a decrease in the devastating war against the Islamic 
preachers, particularly the Salafis, which the Ba’th Party had launched.” 
He then referred to the Iraqi Muslim Brothers, at least by implication, as 
he believed that they too adhered to the Salafi ideology and experienced 
similar hardship under Saddam Husayn.” 

Al-Hawali was inclined to blame the West, particularly the United 
States, for bringing about the Iranian-Iraqi War and then creating the 
conditions that precipitated the Kuwayti crisis. He took exception to the 
argument of the senior Saudi ’u/ama that the Muslims could, when faced by 
an external threat, seek military help from non-Muslim Powers to protect 
themselves. He insisted that the issue did not require a debate on the legal 
intricacies involved. What was needed was an understanding of the designs 
of the various parties involved in the crisis. Al-Hawali pointed out: 


The reality is that the fatwa makes the invitation to half a million 
crusaders [read Western Christians] and Jews to the Arabian peninsula 
lawful [in Islam]; and what we are afraid of is that this will result in [our] 
submission to the enemies of Allah instead of getting help from them.” 


Saudi Arabia is a society long accustomed to a life of austerity. Its 
new-found wealth has fostered a widespread tendency in that society to 
waste resources. At the same time the deep-rooted religious and cultural 
values of that society are threatened with erosion under the Western 
impact. Attempts made in such a society to create a welfare State did not 
naturally seem to appeal to the people generally. Al-Hawali felt that the 
conditions obtaining in Saudi Arabia would only lead to further Western- 
ization and to an aggravation of “worldly greed”, contradicting the “concept 
of the State of Faith” which, he said, underlay the foundation of the Saudi 
State. He said that the conflict between the concept of welfare State and 
the concept of the State of faith had led to the former concept gaining the 
upper hand in State policy, “disbelief and atheism” had become “visible” 
in our newspapers, the forbidden had become “commonplace in our club- 
houses” . . . and “we had legitimized usury to the extent that banks of the 
states of disbelief [read Western banks] are only a few steps away from the 
House of Allah [Ka’ba]”. In contrast “nothing of the Shari’a was left with 
us except what [was described] . . . as the law of personal status and some 
hudoud [‘revealed law relating to certain punishments’], the purpose of 
which was the control of security”. Al-Hawali then tried to compare what 
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the Saudi Army had achieved seventy years before with what it was trying 
to achieve at the present time. Earlier the State had followed the concept 
of faith as its policy, which “made jihad [‘religious war’] its objective and 
the consolidation of the institution of al-'amar bi’l-ma’rouf wa’l-nahy ’an al- 
munkar [‘command to do what is good and interdiction of that which is 
forbidden’] its duty”. The Saudis had struggled with poverty and destitu- 
tion, but no Power had been capable of defeating their armed forces 
because of the State’s adherence to a policy of faith. Then came the drift 
from that policy. Steps were taken to create a modern welfare State. But 
what had been the result? Said al-Hawali: “For about thirty years now 
more than one-third of our huge budget has been spent on our modern army, 
and [it is said] that the budget of the Saudi armed forces during these years 
has been more than the total budget of Israel.” He mentioned some of 
the achievements of the Israeli Army,” glossing over the fact that Israel 
was also a welfare State. He did not say anything about the achievements 
of the modern Saudi Army. He had said enough about the Saudi dependence 
on the West. 

Although al-Hawali did not question the legitimacy of the Kingdom, 
these criticisms offered by him were too harsh for the Saudi Government to 
stomach. The Government played hide and seek with him for some time and, 
eventually, banned him altogether from public activity. 

In contrast with this approach, al-Qibla, a magazine published in a 
clandestine manner, represents extremist Islamic opposition. It is now over 
a year since the magazine started its publication from somewhere in Europe, 
and it can be presumed that in view of the mysterious circumstances in 
which it is being published, the names of the editors and writers as given in 
the magazine are not real. Its world view is Islamicist, its criticism being 
directed mostly against the Saudi Royal family and other members of the 
Tuling class. It has given a call for the replacement of the monarchical 
system in Saudi Arabia by the shura system. What is more, it has alleged 
widespread corruption among the members of the Royal family, and in this 
matter it expresses views simular to the ones that Juhayman had done some 
fourteen years ago. 

Kuwayt has greatly contributed to the popularization of the ideology of 
political Islam in recent years because of its relatively open social structure. 
Its partly Salafi and partly Islamicist Jam’iya al-Islah al-Ijtima’i has branches 
in other parts of the Gulf also. Al-Mujtama’, the influential weekly of the 
Jam’iyat, is distributed not only in the Gulf but in many other parts of the 
Arab world as well. Besides, it attracts such sophisticated Islamicist writers 
as Abdullah al-Nafisi, Muhammad al-Ghazali, and others. However, in 
spite of all these advantages that Kuwayt enjoys, Saudi Arabia rules the 
roost in the Gulf. The Saudis enjoy ideological depth as no other people of 
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the region do. It is the Saudis who have popularized the Salafi ideology. They 
have been advocates of the Salafi ideology throughout the present century. 
Although the input made has been considerable in recent years in the 
ideology of political Islam, it is linked with the archaic Salafiya. The 
tightening of the Saudi Government’s hold over the Salafi ‘u/ama in course 
of time may have weakened the position and prestige of this traditional 
religious group, but the events in recent years show that the Islamicists are 
digging their heels in. 

The popularity of the ideology of political Islam in the Gulf cannot be 
explained without outlining the social and political fermentation that has 
taken place through the 1980s. An oil glut followed the oil boom of the 
1970s. The long-drawn-out war between Iran and Iraq was fought on its 
very outskirts, which kept the entire region constantly worried if not 
involved. The Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt might not have been a direct 
outcome of that war, but it was certainly linked with it. The West claims 
that its military involvement in the Kuwayti crisis was inevitable, but it 
raised uncomfortable questions for the ruling élite of the region. These 
developments are bound to have serious consequences. A new middle class 
has emerged in the area which, because of its deep religious roots and the 
nature of society, seems to be more inclined to articulate its socioeconomic 
and political interests in religious terms. This middle class is stronger in 
Saudi Arabia than in Kuwayt or elsewhere in the region in view of the 
historical roots of the Salafi ideology in the country. 
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The Siege qua War: From 
Ultimatum to Ultimatum 


SANFORD R. SILVERBURG 








Thus says the Lord: 
“Behold, I will stir up the spirit of a destroyer against Babylon, against the inhabitants 
of Chaklea.. 
Let not the archer bend his bow, and let him not stand up in his coat of mail. Spare not 
her young men; utterly destroy all her hosts. 
They shall fall down slam in the land of the Chaldeans, and wounded m her streets... .” 
Jeremiah, 51:1, 3-4 


On the eve of 15 January 1991, the deadline set by the United Nations 
Security Council for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwayt,’ Saddam Husayn, a 
conspirator himself, saw a conspiracy mounted against him—the conspira- 
tors being the West in general and the United States and Israel in particular. 
He waited for what he perceived as the inevitable attack. Prideful, desirous 
- of being a pan-Arab hero, and prepared to die a martyr (or a shaheed), he 
yet did not wish a confrontation with the West—and certainly not with his 
Arab brethren. If, however, he was forced by events, he would lead his 
nation to fight. Even if he did not win the war, he would still be entitled to 
be included in the Arab roll of honour if he stood up to the West (particularly 
to the United States) as Gamal Abd-e] Nasser and Anwar Sadat of Egypt and 
and Yasir Arafat of the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) had done. 
Iraq as a nation belonging to the Third World,faced an array of political- 
military power, Westem and Eastern combined, and withstood them down to 
the brink of, and into, war. From, however, a Middle Eastern cultural out- 
look, the demand to be treated with dignity and equality was the principal 
consideration in Husayn’s obstinacy in not conceding Western or—more 
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pointedly—American requirements. Diplomacy, like justice, is often a 
long-drawn-out affair; and in five-and-a-half months, beginning with the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt, there was only one meeting between the Iraqi 
and American diplomatic heads. Indeed that single meeting took place 
early in January 1991 in Geneva. After that meeting Husayn waited for a 
personal phone call from President George Bush of the United States. But 
it never came. Instead, on 22 February 1991, Bush issued an ultimatum 
with little magnanimity despite Iraqi acceptance of a Soviet-brokered 
peace proposal.’ 


Purpose 


To examine foreignpolicy decisionmaking with the help of case studies is 
today an important component of international studies, following the 
seminal work of Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin’ and of Paige.* Besides an analysis 
of situational events there is the important contribution of the recognition 
that there is no unitary decisionmaker in any country.’ Indeed the compet- 
ing domestic factors to include the bureaucracy and the officialdom that it 
supports create pressures. These must also be examined to understand 
fully the rationale of the primary foreignpolicy decisionmaker of the state 
concerned. 

Our purpose here is to describe and to analyse, however briefly, the 
events that unfolded from the time of the UN deadline through the war in 
the Persian Gulf and to its end, with some additional speculation as to the 
basic revelations of US foreign policy in the immediate region. We discuss 
matters at a relatively low level of abstraction, leaving the overall macro 
policy to another statement. Thus, while it may appear that what was 
sought was the achievement or maintenance of a balance, we do not 
examine that aspect here. 


The Siege 


Beginning in the early hours of 16 January 1991 (3:00 a.m. Baghdad time, 
and 7:00 p.m. New York time), the United States, primarily, with assistance 
from its chief ally, Britain, and with symbolic support from France, 
Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia, and the Persian Gulf shaykhdoms, initiated massive ` 
strategic bombing of Iraq and Kuwayt. The priorities of the American 


. 7? Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States George Bush, 1991: Book I, January 
I-June 30, 1991 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1992), pp. 165-6. 
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target bank as evidenced by what was struck lends credence to the charge 
made in some, quarters that the real goal was the destruction of the Iraqi 
war machine and the infrastructure and its potential rather than the 
“liberation of Kuwayt”, the officially stated goal. When thus the American 
air attacks began, the first to be attacked were the chemical weapons plant 
at Samarra, the military R&D facility at Saad, the missile research site at 
el-Hilla, various nuclear development locations, the biological warfare 
centre at Salmaan-Pak, and the space centre at el-Anbar. Secondary targets 
included power stations and oil facilities and other centres of military 
activity such as military command and control centres which communicated to 
the troops in the field from central headquarters, airfields, and aircraft. 
The air assault, characterized by highly sophisticated military technology, 
met with initial successes. It was conducted with air superiority, followed 
soon thereafter by air supremacy. 

When actually did the crisis begin? This is somewhat problematic and 
calls for a more extensive review than is permitted here. The crisis was 
initiated by Saddam Husayn—a few months before. As a reaction to Israeli 
material support for Iran in its defensive war with Iraq, Husayn was 
seeking to achieve the status of a hegemon. It is relatively certain that Iraq 
was preparing for a future conflict with Israel. It stored enormous quanti- 
ties of equipment and supplies and established lines of communication in 
deeply burrowed concrete-hardened cavities, all on Iraqi territory. Thus, 
even after the Coalition forces had destroyed the airfields, the aircraft 
stored in underground revetments used highways instead of airport run- 
ways. US intelligence analysis seriously miscalculated—by a significant 
degree—the adaptations engineered by the military engineers of Iraq to 
their Scud missiles and the number of manufactured mobile ejection 
launchers and thus complicated what was an otherwise altogether success- 
ful military operation. Tanks were positioned defensively behind berms in 
line with standard Soviet land warfare doctrine. As it turned out, it was 
fortunate for the Coalition forces that in the early phases of the war Iraq 
did not employ its arsenal of French-manufactured Exocet missiles, Chinese 
Silkwork missiles, Italian mortars, and South African and Austrian cannon 
and fuel-air ignition bombs. 

Iraq did not offer any direct provocation aimed at the United States. 
When did the Americans perceive Iraq as a threat? This is a matter of 
debate. In October 1989 President Bush had issued a directive designed to 
assist in the development of regional stability through normalization of US 
relations with Iraq. This process, it must be noted, had begun even earlier 
in the Reagan Administration when, on 26 February 1982, Kenneth 
Duberstein, the Administration’s chief of Congressional relations, wrote a 
letter to the US Congress, informing it of the Administration’s intent to 
take Iraq off the list of “terrorist” countries, which was also one tack of its 
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support in its war against Iran.* In November 1984 Iraq’s relations with the 
United States were restored. (They had been snapped after the Arab- 
Israeli conflict of 1967.) 

As Iraq subjected Saudi Arabia and then Israel to Scud missile attacks 
even after the combined forces had conducted tens of thousands of air 
sorties, support for Iraq among the masses in many countries from Algeria 
to Bangladesh increased at an alarming rate. particularly as Iraqi civilian 
casualties rose and figured prominently in the reports published in the 
Western media." 

On 30 January 1991, in an almost unprecedented move, US Secretary of 
State James Baker and Soviet Foreign Minister Aleksandr A. Bessmertnykh 
issued a joint statement which set the stage for a potential postwar scenario. 
The statement came before President Bush’s annual State of the Union 
Address to a joint session of the US Congress. The representatives of the 
Super Powers stated: 


dealing with the causes of instability and the sources of conflict, 
including the Arab-Israeli conflict, will be especially important. 
Indeed, both ministers agreed that without a meaningful peace-pro- 
cess—one which promotes a just peace, security, and real reconciliation 
for Israel, [the] Arab states, and [the] Palestinians—it will not be possible 
to deal with the sources of conflict and instability in the region. Both 
ministers, therefore, agreed that in the aftermath of the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf, mutual U.S.—Soviet efforts to promote Arab-Israeli peace 
and regional stability, in consultation with other parties in the region, 
will be greatly facilitated and enhanced.’ 


On the surface this statement appeared to satisfy Saddam Husayn’s 
demand of 12 August 1990 that his invasion of Kuwayt be linked to the 
question of Palestine." The Soviet-US offer was strengthened the follow- 
ing week when, on 4 February 1991, the British Foreign Minister, Douglas 
Hurd, announced that he would seek an endorsement from the European 
Community for a new Middle Eastern diplomatic initiative. Then, on 13 
February 1991, to help set the stage—or confuse matters further—Syrian 
Foreign Minister Farouk ash-Shar’a in an interview in Damascus with his 
German counterpart, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, apparently told Genscher 
that Syria was ready to recognize Israel’s right to exist contemporaneously 
with its acceptance of the demand of the Palestinians that they be 
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allowed to exercise their right of selfdetermination, which would, for the 
Syrians, even take precedence over the territorial issue of the Golan 
Heights." $ 


Peacemaking 


Iran 


Peace efforts were again in the wind on 4 February 1991—this time from 
Tehran. Iran had been the focal point for diplomatic emissaries from 
Algeria, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, Turkey, 
Yemen, and Yugoslavia, and now from Iraq. The Iranian President, 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, offered to serve as mediator in the dispute.” An 
Iranian proposal had been carried back to Baghdad the previous week by 
the Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister, Sa’adoun Hammadi. The Iranian offer 
was endorsed by both the Soviet Union and the United Nations. Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr M. Belongov followed up the Soviet 
acceptance of the Iranian idea by travelling to Tehran to review the 
proposal, which included inter alia the Iranian demand for participation in 
a postwar regional security arrangement and recognition of its strategic 
dominance, as well as for improved relations with the West. 


Soviet Union 


On 9 February 1991 the Soviet President, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, for the 
first time after the beginning of the conflict, spoke out on the hostilities. 
While suggesting continued Soviet support for the UN resolution, he said 
he was alarmed that the Coalition forces might unilaterally extend their 
mandate and seek a military rather than a political solution.” Then, on 12 
February 1991, he sent an aide who was a specialist on the Middle East, 
Yevgeny M. Primakov,” to Baghdad to convey a candid message to Husayn. 
The Soviet Union subsequently said that Iraq was willing to cooperate with 
it in ending the war.” The Iraqi position was spelt out in a broadcast 
announcing the meeting: “Iraq is prepared to extend cooperation to the 
Soviet Union and other nations and agencies in the interest of finding a 
peaceful, political, equitable, and honourable solution to the region’s 
central issues, including the situation in the Gulf.”'* Primakov was followed 
by both an Iranian and a Kuwayti representative, and Iranian diplomats 
travelled to Moscow for talks. Concurrent with the meeting in Baghdad, 
eight Arab Foreign Ministers (Egypt, Syria, and six member states of the 
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Gulf Cooperation Council) met in Cairo and then in Riyadh for two days to 
map out a postwar security strategy and a regional economic development 
plan. Their meeting ended in Damascus with the Damascus Declaration. 
In addition, they attempted to develop a consensus on an Arab-Israeli 
peace process. 

On 14 February 1991 there was a bombing raid by the Coalition forces on 
what they claimed was an underground command and communications 
centre in the Amariya section of Baghdad. Several hundred people died in 
this raid.” This facility was fitted with a camouflaged roof and a barbed- 
wire protective fence. (The Americans thought it housed the core of the 
ruling Ba’th Party or high-ranking military officers who had sought refuge, 
but the Iraqis claimed that it was only a bomb shelter.) Both the Arab 
world and the West received the news with great remorse. On the follow- 
ing morning Radio Baghdad carried a message released by the official Iraqi 
news agency which appeared to be an official policy statement from the 
Revolutionary Command Council. With its Foreign Minister in Moscow 
for talks, Iraq agreed publicly for the first time to be ready to deal with UN 
Security Council Resolution 660, which called for Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwayt. This statement differed significantly from the Iraqi diplomatic 
initiative of 12 August 1990—or its subsequent steps on 19 August and 23 
August—when Iraq had demanded withdrawal of all foreign Powers from 
the region, beginning with Israel from the occupied territories and Syria 
and Israel from Lebanon, and without making any formal mention of Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwayt. The message was also significant in that, for the 
first time, Iraq spoke of Kuwayt as a separate political entity rather than as 
its nineteenth province. The offer to withdraw was hedged, however, by 
several conditions—or, as the Iraqi Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Abdul Amir al-Anbari, described them “discussion issues”. These conditions 
included especially (a) a full and total ceasefire: (b) Israeli withdrawal from 
the occupied West Bank, the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights, and Lebanon; 
(c) an end to the UN-imposed economic embargo and repeal of resolutions 
authorizing the use of force to remove the Iraqi presence from Kuwayt; (d) 
a working out of Kuwayt’s political future on the basis of “the wishes of the 
people”, not a return of the al-Sabah ruling family; and (e) payment of 
reparations by the Coalition states to Iraq for the damage suffered during 
the conflict. Secondary issues included (a) removal from Israel of the 
military assistance supplied during the conflict; (b) Iraq’s participation in 
the talks on regional security in the postwar period; and (c) the remarkable 
statement that Iraq would accept an Iranian role in any formal organizing 
body to prepare a regional security system. 

Jordan and Yemen were strongly receptive to the Iraqi overture. The 
Soviet President, Gorbachev, initially viewed the offer “with satisfaction 
and hope”. Soviet Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh said that the offer 
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“opened up a new stage” in the search for a peaceful resolution of the 
conflict and generally characterized events optimistically—observing that 
“everything looks rather [sic] encouraging”. On the following day, in an 
unusual Saturday briefing, a spokesman of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, 
Vitaly Churkin, announced a modification of the Soviet position: he said 
that the Iraqi offer was insufficient to end the war. President Bush, how- 
ever, rejected the Iraqi overture as “a cruel hoax”. 

On 18 February 1991 the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Tareq Aziz, visited 
Moscow via Tehran for serious talks with the Soviet leaders. In a wholly 
unexpected move Iraq dispatched its Deputy Prime Minister Hammadi as 
well, thus raising expectations of a surprise offer. The talks did indeed 
result in a Soviet offer to resolve the conflict. The setting typified the 
“good-cop, bad-cop” scenario. Here was the Soviet Union with a “peace 
offer” while the United States was conducting a murderous war. 

The Soviet Union had of course been a long-term diplomatic ally of Iraq 
and its major arms supplier. Although it had opposed Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwayt, it was not part of the anti-Iraqi military coalition. The United 
States on the other hand was the leader of the military effort to destroy the 
political and military infrastructure of Iraq. The Iraqi Foreign Minister 
returned to Baghdad, again via Tebran, where he briefed Iran about the 
Soviet proposal and then returned to Moscow on 22 February 1991. Although 
the parties concerned did not release details of the Soviet plan, the Iranian 
Foreign Minister, Ali Akbar Velayati, claimed that Iraq had agreed to an`. 
unconditional withdrawal from Kuwayt and that it had dropped its demand 
for linking withdrawal to discussions on the Palestine question. Meanwhile 
President Bush, who had been provided with a copy of the Soviet plan, said 
that the plan was inadequate. He did not elaborate. He told reporters 
that the plan fell “well short” of what would be required, ostensibly 
reflecting the US insistence on Iraq’s complete compliance with UN 
resolutions regarding its invasion of Kuwayt, not just with Security Council 
Resolution 660. The United States nevertheless sent its comments on the 
proposal to the Soviet Union. The Soviet position, made in consultation 
with Germany and soon thereafter supported by Italy, was to get Iraq to 
accept Security Council Resolution 660 and then to hold negotiations over 
the remaining resolutions during some future period. 

The Bush Administration thus sought to deny Saddam Husayn any face- 
saving device or even a modicum of success upon which to claim a victory. 
At one level it supported the Soviet proposal, but it was faced with a 
dilemma. The US objective of ridding the region of Saddam Husayn’s 
leadership literally and figuratively while publicly denying it—an American 
Government euphemism would be to “dismiss with extreme prejudice”— 
was becoming increasingly apparent. So was the Iraqi leader’s intention to 
maintain his role as a national leader, even if it meant complying with the 
US demand for unconditional withdrawal from Kuwayt. 

Iraq’s response to the Soviet proposal was expected by Wednesday, 20 
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February 1991, but eventually Iraq merely said that it would come “soon” 

Meanwhile the Coalition forces were getting ready to begin a ground 
campaign aimed at “liberating Kuwayt” and simultaneously destroying as 
much of the Iraqi military capability as possible. Following Tareq Aziz’s 
return to Moscow with instructions and a request for clarification, Saddam 
Husayn delivered a national address which, though characterized in the 
West as “defiant” and uncompromising, was yet meant clearly to explain 
within the Arab political culture the acceptable parameters of any future 
settlement of the region’s contentious issues. Husayn highlighted the need 
to maintain Iraq’s national dignity as characterized by its sovereignty. He 
spoke of himself as a martyr and as a man of principle who would com- 
promise no further than the previous Iraqi offer. He declared: “They want 
us to surrender, they will be disappointed . . . . The mother of battles is 
the mother of victory and martyrdom.” He acknowledged from the outset 
the need for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwayt, the primary public demand of 
the United States, but he qualified the offer in order to “save face” by 
limiting Iraq’s adherence to UN Security Council Resolution 660, which 
again focussed on withdrawal per se. But important in the diplomatic 
context, albeit solely rhetorical, was lack of insistence on a linkage to the 
Palestine question—an enormous concession indeed. The “conditions” set 
by Husayn and seen as caveats by the United States were those which 
would permit Husayn—but perhaps not Iraq—to maintain the necessary 
military capability after the cessation of hostilities to- resume aggressive 
behaviour if deemed necessary. 

Soviet talks with Iraq were conducted at a high level and at an impressive 
pace. The Soviet Union did not want Iraq to be militarily dangerous. 
Perhaps it wanted Iraq to re-emerge as a Soviet client. A somewhat refined 
version of the Soviet peace plan was made public on the morning of Friday, 
22 February 1991, and included the following six points: (a) an agreement 
was to be obtained from Iraq “without delay and without conditions” to 
accept Security Council Resolution 660, which called for an immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal by Iraq from Kuwayt; (b) the withdrawal of 
troops was to follow the ceasefire on land and in the sea and air; (c) the 
withdrawal of the Iraqi forces was to take place over a 21-day period, 
beginning with Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwayt City within the first four 
days; (d) upon completion of Iraqi withdrawal all relevant UN resolutions 
would be implemented; (e) prisoners of war would be released immediately 
after the ceasefire; and (f) both the ceasefire and the withdrawal of troops 
would be supervised by a peacekeeping force to be set up by the Security 
Council. 

Meanwhile President Gorbachev telephoned to the various members of the 
Security Council in an attempt to convince them of the advisability of 
supporting the Soviet plan and to get the issue placed on the agenda of the 
Security Council. The Soviet plan was presented in the context of an 
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untenable Iraqi military position. The air war had been stepped up. Presi- 
dent Bush had in a national address issued a direct ultimatum to Iraq. 
From the American point of view, however, there were many problems. 
Iraq’s record of respecting ceasefires as represented by its behaviour 
during the Iranian—Iraqi War was poor. Second, a ceasefire would give 
respite to the Iraqi troops from the thirtyseven days of bombing. Removal 
of the Iraqi troops would leave the Coalition forces in place—a potentially 
precarious situation in the event of its being deemed necessary to maintain 
a presence of those forces in proximity with the Iraqi forces. The Soviet 
proposal lacked the White House’s sine qua non of payment of reparations 
to all the injured parties and restoration of a legitimate Government in 
Kuwayt. Tactically speaking, an estimated one-quarter of the Iraqi military 
had been destroyed along with half of its armoured forces. It was generally 
held in military thinking that when half of a nation’s military force was 
destroyed, the critical mass had been achieved and that the United States 
would, therefore, be ready for ground action. 


The Ultimatum 


On the morning of Friday, 22 February 1991," President Bush demanded 
that by noon (EST) on the following day, i.e., Saturday, 23 February 1991, 
Saddam Husayn should “begin his immediate and unconditional withdrawal 
from Kuwayt”. He also demanded that the “acceptance of those terms” 
should be heard “publicly and authoritatively”. He thereby formally rejected 
the Soviet proposal. It is possible that he simultaneously sought to better 
American-Soviet relations. Ostensibly he wanted total Iraqi acceptance of 
all relevant UN resolutions. It should be recognized, however, that the 
United States faced a “nightmare scenario”, i.e., the war ending with 
Saddam Husayn still in power. President Bush’s terse statement was fol- 
lowed soon thereafter by a White House spokesman spelling out certain 
qualifications: Iraq should comply with all relevant UN Security Council 
resolutions. Specifically, (a) Iraq should “begin a large-scale withdrawal 
from Kuwayt” in accordance with President Bush’s timetable, i.e., noon, 
23 February 1991. The withdrawal, in addition, should be completed 
within a week. (b) Within the first fortyeight hours Iraq should withdraw 
its forces from Kuwayt City and permit a legitimate Kuwayti Government 
to return. Its forces should, further, withdraw from the Saudi-Kuwayti and 
Saudi-Iraqi borders, the Bubiyan and Warba Islands, and the Kuwayti 
portion of the Rumaila oilfield. (c) Within a week, it should return all its 
forces to the positions they were holding on 1 August 1990. (d) It should, in 
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cooperation with the International Red Cross, release all prisoners of war 
and third-country civilians it had detained. (e) It should remove all explo- 
sives and booby traps and disclose the locations of sea and land mines to 
the Coalition forces. (f) It should cease combat air flights over Kuwayt. (g) 
It should “cease all destructive actions against Kuwayti citizens and pro- 
perty and release all Kuwayti detainees” 


Land War 


The eventual land battle, which Saddam Husayn had believed would never 
be ordered, started taking shape almost immediately after President 
Bush’s address. The British heavily bombarded the battlefield and, 
along with the American, Egyptian, and Syrian forces, conducted re- 
connaissance in force simultaneously with probing action into Kuwayt and 
the southern part of Iraq, leading Iraq to believe that the ground action 
had begun. 

The actual ground offensive began on Saturday, 23 February 1991, at 
8:00 p.m. (EST). The Coalition forces had achieved such success by 
Monday, 25 February 1991, that Radio Baghdad announced that Iraqi 
troops would be withdrawn from Kuwayt in accordance with the Soviet 
plan and UN Security Council Resolution 660. That message was followed 
soon thereafter by a statement from Saddam Husayn himself, saying that a 
“complete withdrawal” was being effected and that it would be completed 
that very day. In Baghdad Foreign Minister Tareq Aziz requested the 
Soviet Ambassador to forward a message from Saddam Husayn to 
Gorbachev to “exert efforts” in the UN Security Council to achieve a 
ceasefire and put an end to “the criminal behaviour of the United States 
and its allies”. Indeed, just a short while before the message was broadcast 
from Baghdad, the Soviet Union had presented another proposal to the 
UN Security Council. President Bush’s response was to refer to Saddam 
Husayn’s “most recent” speech as an “outrage” As the Coalition forces 
continued to press forward and close their vice-like grip on the Iraqi 
military forces in the southern part of Iraq, a message was broadcast from 
Baghdad to the United Nations on Wednesday, 27 February 1991, that in 
return for a ceasefire Iraq would agree to Security Council Resolutions 
660, 662, and 674, which had called for Iraq’s unconditional withdrawal, its 
abandonment of its claims to Kuwayt, and its acceptance of its liability to 
pay reparations. The United States wanted Iraq to comply with all relevant 
UN resolutions, particularly Resolutions 661, 665, and 667, dealing with 
trade embargoes and the release of foreigners. In addition it demanded 
that all Iraqi soldiers lay down their arms. The Security Council refused 
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Iraq’s entreaty for a ceasefire. Additional pressure on Iraq came with US 
Secretary of State Baker’s call for the continuance of economic and mili- 
tary sanctions till Saddam Husayn’s removal from office. 


Ceasefire 


On the evening of Tuesday, 26 February 1991, President Bush announced 
in an address to the nation” that the US military objectives had been met: 
Kuwayt had been liberated, and the American flag was again flying over 
the American Embassy in Kuwayt City. (The flag had never really come 
down.) He said he was, therefore, ordering the suspension of military 
activity. He, however, expected Iraq to fulfil certain conditions for a 
permanent ceasefire to come into effect. These conditions were: (a) Iraq 
should release immediately all prisoners of war, third-country nationals, 
and Kuwayti detainees, as well as the remains of those who had died in 
battle; (b) it should inform allied military officials of the location of all land 
and sea mines; and (c) it should comply with all relevant UN Security 
Council resolutions. Additionally, there was a warning: military operations 
would resume if Iraq launched any Scud missile oy fired any other weapon. 
Bush asked Iraq to designate military commanders for a meeting with the 
officers of the Coalition forces within fortyeight hours to settle the military 
aspect of the ceasefire. The following morning Iraq notified the United 
Nations that it was ready to comply with the American demand fully. 

Meanwhile sectarian and ethnic friction escalated in a rebellion in the 
southern part of Iraq, with the Shi’i population there responding to the 
prompting of their religious brethren in neighbouring Iran. Simultaneously 
the Kurds in the northern part of Iraq rose up in open revolt. Both groups 
had chosen to revolt for reasons of their own—the Shi’is because of their 
traditional religious enmity, and the Kurds because of an ongoing struggle 
for an independent Kurdistan. There was ample evidence in the hands of 
the dissidents that the Coalition forces had challenged the regime of 
Saddam Husayn well enough to cripple, if not eliminate, its primary source 
of strength and legitimacy, the military. The dissidents, therefore, thought 
it the most propitious opportunity to achieve their long-sought-for aims. In 
addition, and to some degree, the moral urging by President Bush in his 
effort to establish a basis for American policy and add to the subversion of 
the Government of Iraq must be included in any analysis of the calculations 
of the rebel groups; for, on 15 February 1991, in the course of his remarks 
to employees at the Raytheon missile systems plant at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts (where the Patriot missile is manufactured), the President issued 
an impromptu call to arms by the Iraqi dissidents: 
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Compliance with the [UN] resolutions will instantly stop the bloodshed. 
And there’s another way for the bloodshed to stop, and that is for the 
Iraqi military and the Iraqi people to take matters into their own hands 
and force Saddam Hussein [Husayn], the dictator, to step aside, and 
then comply with the United Nations resolutions and rejoin the family 
of peace-loving nations.” 


Subsequently, in the context of the hardships faced by the Kurds while 
fleeing Husayn’s military and dreaded secret police, the American moral 
commitment became subject to challenge. At a news conference on 17 
April 1991" Bush was asked to qualify his earlier clarion call. Bush 
responded: 


[A]re you asking me if I foresaw the size of the Kurdish refugee 
problem? The answer is no, I did not. But do I think the United States 
should bear guilt because of suggesting that the Iraqi people take 
matters into their own hands with the implication being given by some 
that the United States would be there to support them militarily? That 
was not true. We never implied that. 

. . . I don’t concede encouraging an exodus. I do—I did suggest, and 
it’s well documented, what I thought would be good, is if [sic] the Iraqi 
people would take matters into their own hands and kick Saddam 
Hussein [Husayn] out. I still feel that way and I still hope they do. 


Nevertheless Bush’s call seemed to send out a message to the Kurds and 
to the Shi’is of Iraq that their enterprise would have American backing. 
Between that Presidential off-the-cuff remark and the temporary ceasefire 
agreement reached on 3 March 1991 there occurred a change in the 
American position. While the Iraqi military was making effective use of its 
helicopter gunships against the rebellious Kurds, American public opinion 
recoiled in repulsion at the inconsistency ot going to war to destroy the 
Iraqi military force, of brilliantly winning a remarkably short war, and then 
of watching the defeated Iraqi military go on to destroy an ally within Iraq 
that had also sought to oust Saddam Husayn. Taking heed of the American 
public ire together with the increasing European displeasure, President 
Bush said at a news conference on 13 March 1991: “I must confess to some 
concern about the use of Iraqi helicopters [against Kurdish and Shi’i rebels] 
in violation of what our understanding was [of the ceasefire in Iraq].”" The 
agreement referred to was the Iraqi pledge not to use its combat aircraft, 
including helicopters, during the period from a temporary ceasefire to a 
permanent one. General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, commander of the 
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Coalition forces and chief negotiator with the Iraqi forces, made a public 
apology assuming responsibility for not making explicit the demand not to 
employ helicopters. Again, the following day, at another news conference, 
Bush added a qualification, saying “[t]hat [it] was not our understanding 
that they [helicopters] would be used to quash their own citizens”.™ 

The Shi’i uprising was put down with relative dispatch, given the condi- 
tion of the Iraqi military after its demoralizing defeat at the hands of the 
Coalition forces. The Kurds continued their efforts without any significant 
American support, whatever one may infer from President Bush's earlier 
public statements. 

Saudi Arabia or any of the Gulf shaykhdoms did not contradict or 
oppose American hesitancy about supporting the separatist goals of either 
the Shi’is or the Kurds. It was not clear how far the Governments in the 
region were privy to the offer made by the Joint Action Committee, the 
Iraqi opposition alliance based in Bayrout (Beirut) to fight alongside the 
rebels if they could only get a sign that the United States was supporting 
the rebels. What was apparent was that support by the Arab Governments 
for Palestinian selfdetermination did not extend to a similar desire on the 
part of the other peoples of the region. 

Finally, on 2 March 1991, the Security Council approved Resolution 686, 
which set out a ceasefire arrangerhent in general terms. It also provided for 
a permanent ceasefire agreement upon Iraq’s compliance, thus permitting 
an end to the war and the removal of all Coalition forces from Iraq's 
soit—primarily US troops. On 26 March 1991 a resolution was drafted— 
Security Council Resolution 687. This resolution was approved on 3 April 
1991. It offered Iraq no alternative but to agree to the stated terms or to 
reject the proposal altogether. Rejecting the proposal would mean that the 
embargo on its oil exports and the indefinite ban on its importing anything 
but basic foodstuffs would remain.:To start with, the 120-day timetable 
asked that Iraq accept its boundary with Kuwayt as negotiated and 
demarcated in 1963. The inviolability of the border would be supervised by 
a UN military observer force which would be stationed on either side of the 
line, six miles into Iraq and three miles into Kuwayt. The trade sanctions 
imposed on Iraq after its invasion of Kuwayt would remain until the United 
Nations established some sort of regulatory mechanism for monitoring 
payment of reparations to the victims of the aggression and until Iraq 
destroyed its chemical and biological weapons stores, Scud missile inven- 
tories, other ballistic missile systems, and the material put together for 
making nuclear weapons. Iraq’ would be allowed to import almost immedi- 
ately its requirements of foodstuffs and “materials and supplies” for the 
purpose of meeting its essential civilian requirements. In addition, until the 
Security Council felt satisfied that Iraq would be complying with the 
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conditions spelt out in the resolution, essential civilian goods would have to 
be approved prior to importation. Stolen Kuwayti property was to be 
returned, and all detainees were to be released and enabled to return 
home. There were other financial burdens imposed to ensure reparations, 
but these were intended to be short of punitive action. The ceasefire 
arrangement proposed a series of serious longterm and openended proce- 
dures whereby the United Nations—or even the United States—would be 
in a position to alter the plans. The debilitating effect of the ceasefire 
arrangements on Iraq were intended clearly to deflate its aspirations for 
regional political and military prowess and influence; Iraq now became 
“apowerful”—subject to the whims and fancies of its neighbours. 


Conclusion 


The 8-year disastrous war with Iran on top of the Israeli-air attack on the 
nuclear facility at Osiraq had undoubtedly damaged the war-making ability 
of Iraq considerably. However, during the years 1988-90, in the light of 
information supplied by israeli intelligence, Western observers had started 
. getting worried over the increasing ability of the Iraqis to deploy mis- 
siles and chemical and biological warheads. The following temporal con- 
text includes the end of the Cold War coinciding with the end of the 
- Iranian—Iraqi confrontation. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
started establishing an out-of-area missiom during the ‘Gulf crisis and the © 
American military had pre-positioned supplies in Saudi Arabia. A new 
world order was certainly called for but perhaps not a UN-based world 
order. Rather, what was unfolding appeared to be an American-supervised 
regional security system in the Gulf. 

The military victory of the Coalition forces, it should be recognized, was 
neyer in doubt, not even in Iraq with its greatly | touted “redundant” 
command-and-control system. The question Was, therefore, ‘who would be 
the political victor once the optimal military op tions” were ‘accomplished. 
Here, then, was the potential politi¢al’ credit had by: ‘Husayn that the 
United States had the least capability to manipulate. Husayn did attempt 
to achieve some sort of political dominance in the Gulf region and perhaps 
in the entire Arab world via the theme of Arab nationalism. He did it 
crudely, through aggression, and by use of the Palestinian card. Opposition 
to the rule of Husayn was not limited to the democracies of the West. 
Indeed many Arab states were members of the anti-Iraqi coalition. It can 
be expected in the years to come that the Arab world would exhibit little 
acrimony towards Iraq, particularly that part of the Arab world that had 
participated in the anti-Iraqi action. Most of the Arab world will instead be 
called upon to contend with their masses who responded to Husayn’s 
charismatic call especially for justice for the Palestinians and his playing up 
of the fact of his being the target of Western military might. By the way this 
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latter reaction came not only from a Muslim Arab country but also from 
Saudi Arabia, the site of the Muslim holy places. 

Was there a hidden American agenda apart from the formally stated 
aims from either the White House or the State Department? This will be a 
subject of debate for many years to come. There are also other questions to 
be answered. What made the Saudis and the Egyptians panic over perceived 
Iraqi designs? Was there an anti-Saudi plot or conspiracy designed by the 
Egyptians, the Jordanians, and the Yemenis to carve up Saudi Arabia 
among themselves? Then there is the ultimate question: What were the 
“real” objectives of President Bush? 
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Book Reviews 


National Security and International! Relations 


PETER MANGOLD. National Security and International Relations. London/ 
New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. x + 117. £30.00. 


This slim volume by a scholar-turned-journalist is a welcome addition to 
the growing literature on the changing patterns of national and international - 
security, which are inextricably interwoven with each other. The author 
begins with a discussion of the problem of defining security. He finds it 
almost impossible to arrive at a definition that would be acceptable to all. 
He approvingly quotes Barry Buzan’s views on the subject, thus: 


The character of security . . . defies the pursuit of an agreed general 
definition . . . . years of effort have failed to produce a generally accepted 
definition or measure of power, and the concept of justice is tradition- 
ally notorious for the way in which it divides opinion. There is no reason 
to think that security would be any easier to crack, and there is not much 


point in trying. 


Notwithstanding the problem of definition, there has been an almost 
obsessive quest for security, mainly national security. When the Second 
World War ended, some people thought that in view of the discovery of 
nuclear power, a development that has transformed the traditional concept 
of natioaal security, the problem of national security would be pursued 
from a different perspective. The problem of security was mostly perceived 
during the four decades after the war in terms of the East-West conflict—in 
terms of the Cold War and bloc politics. In 1985 the situation began to 
change. Now with the end of the Cold War, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and the politicoeconomic transformation of Eastern Europe, the 
subject of international relations and the concept of international security 
have undergone a sea change. 

In discussing the linkage between national and international security, the 
author brings the main political, strategic, and economic dimensions to- 
gether. He rightly comes to the conclusion that in many respects the 
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security model is no longer as competitive as it used to be. The elements of 
cooperation are now more significant. The author’s analysis of common 
security is particularly interesting. There are positive potentialities if this 
thinking gets wide acceptance. It may lead to a more secure and stable 
world order. 

The book offers an excellent discussion on security, both national and 
international. However, there are some problems. First, when the text of 
the volume was completed towards the end of the year 1988, nobody could 
have foreseen the disintegration of the Soviet Union or the sudden politico- 
economic transformation of Eastern Europe. The consequences of the 
Gulf War have heightened the power configuration at the international 
level. These events pose new challenges and offer new opportunities. 
Hence some of the assumptions and conclusions of the book are invalid, at 
least partly. 

Another problem is that the book is not sufficiently cognizant of the 
factors and forces which promote or hinder the security parameters of the 
nonaligned, developing countries. The security needs and requirements of 
these countries are distinctive in nature: they are essentially socioeconomic. 
These countries are facing a whole lot of nonmilitary threats to their 
security. This needs to be brought into focus in any discussion on security. 

Also a large number of scholars and statesmen have come to the conclu- 
sion that the traditional-hardware approach to security is inadequate. 
There is much greater emphasis on development in the literature on 
security. In fact some people go so far as to say that security means 
development and that development means security. The author of the 
book under review ignores this dimension. 

The book is thus of limited academic and practical value. 


Centre for International Politics, K.P. MISRA 
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Military Law 


REAR ADMIRAL O.P. SHARMA. Military Law in India. Bombay: N.M. 
Tripathi Private Ltd, 1990. Edn 2. Pp. xxviii + 451. Rs 180.00. 


This is a scholarly work on military law in India. Chapter I examines the 
necessity of military justice. It shows how there is widespread ignorance of 
military affairs in the public. Chapter II explains the historical evolution of 
military law. It points out how, originally, there was military law only in 
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times of war. Chapter III dwells on service privileges and enters a plea for 
giving effect to them. Chapters IV-VI discuss the system of court martial 
. and the procedures followed at trial and appraises the system critically. 
Chapter VII covers the scope of judicial review and the attitude of the 
Judiciary vis-a-vis the armed forces. Chapter VIII brings out the Constitu- 
tional provisions relating to the armed forces. Chapter IX adumbrates the 
duties that the armed forces are called upon to do in aid of the civil power. 
Chapter X consists of the epilogue. 
Justice P.B. Gajendragadkar says aptly in the “Foreword”: 


One of the perennial problems which a democratic society inevitably has 
to face is how to balance the competing interests of individual freedom 
and the security of the State and to strike a just poise between authority 
and liberty . . . . An ideal legal order is one which would ensure scope 
for maximum application of due process of law, without sacrificing the 
needs of military discipline. . 


The problem, however, is that the typical professional officer sees the 
system of military justice as an adjunct of command that is vital to the 
promotion of discipline. The author concedes that the military operates 
under peculiar circumstances. The military is a unique society: it has its 
own laws and ethos with which the civil courts are neither conversant nor 
familiar. The civil courts, therefore, ought to avoid interference in military 
matters. And “orderly government requires that the Judiciary be as scru- 
pulous not to interfere in legitimate army matters” (p. x). The author 
points an admonitory finger at the military hierarchy too. He states (ibid.): 


Vast powers have been vested in military commanders to try and punish 

infraction of service discipline. A number of statutory safeguards have 
been incorporated in the military code to prevent improper command 
influence on the course of military justice. It is of utmost importance 
that courtmartial convening authorities and senior army commanders 
perform their duties with objectivity and fairness so that the system 
gives an appearance of administering justice. 


Chapter VI brings out clearly the shortcomings of military law, especially 
the system of court martial. For instance, a serviceman can be subjected to 
successive trials by a criminal court and a court.martial. He thus suffers 
doubly. This is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. Specifically it is a 
violation of Article 20(2) of the Constitution. Besides, denial of the right to 
bail to servicemen is difficult to comprehend. It causes grave hardship 
especially if there is inordinate delay in finalizing a case. And such delay is 
not rare either. Besides, the commander who determines the guilt and 
passes the sentence is not qualified or trained to perform the judicial 
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function. The Judge Advocate is not independent. As it is the commander 
who makes court appointments, the court cannot be deemed independent, 
which it ought to be. What is worse, there is no right of appeal to a higher 
court against a conviction or a sentence (or both). Further, the provision for 
legal aid is not sufficient. The possibility of command influence cannot be 
ruled out at any stage. The author readily concedes that the summary 
procedure followed during a court martial is far from just. It should be 
overhauled so as to make it conform to the Constitution. It is well known 
that the commander is omnipotent in the military bureaucracy. If he is not 
fair or objective it would result in grave injustice. Absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. There is, therefore, need for a reappraisal and review of 
military law by an independent legal body. The military bureaucracy 
wishes to maintain the status quo; it is averse to change ostensibly in the 
interest of discipline. The author pleads that the times have completely 
changed. The scope of military law is exceedingly limited. For the most 
part it only deals with offences that are not punishable in courts of common 
law. In the United Kingdom and the United States of America, after the 
Second World War, large numbers of soldiers went to civil courts to seek 
redress of the wrongs they had supposedly suffered. Some of them narrated 
startling tales of unfairness. Quite a few of these were found to be true 
(p. 313). A number of steps were thereupon taken. Important safeguards 
were provided, consistent with the exigencies of service. A uniform code of 
military justice was enacted in the United States of America; extensive 
reforms were carried out in the United Kingdom. In India, however, 
military law has remained static although it is patently outdated and 
outmoded. There are grave shortcomings. The author suggests solutions 
based on his research and wide experience. The uniform military code of 
the United States of America presents a sort of a model. Some reforms 
have been introduced in the United States by the Administration of Justice 
Act, 1968. Some of the specific suggestions which need to be considered 
seriously and expeditiously in India include constitution of military courts 
of appeal independently of the military organization, complete insulation of 
the Judge Advocate from command, curtailment of command influence, 
and extension of Article 136(2) of the Constitution, viz, special leave 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to court martials. Large numbers of 
servicemen, including generals, are approaching courts in India for justice. 
This indicates that servicemen have lost faith in their superiors and in the 
antiquated system of military justice in India. However, vested interests 
have ensured that the status quo is not disturbed. Their success is due in 
large measure to the indifference of the public. It goes without saying that 
a nation can ignore the soldier only at its peril. If injustice is blatant, 
there would be demoralization. A demoralized force cannot be expected to 
safeguard the territorial integrity of the nation, or to win wars that may be 
thrust upon it. As it is, the Judiciary is disinclined to intervene, especially 
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when the Army is the respondent. It is considered that, in view of the public 
apathy, the opposition of the military top brass, glaring shortcomings in the 
system of military justice, crisis of character, erosion of moral and ethical 
standards, etc., the Judiciary is the only institution which can provide relief 
to soldiers (who have no right to appeal to an independent higher court) 
and at the same time ensure that the Government and the military hierarchy 
introduce suitable reforms in the light of the liberal spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and in line with developments im other democratic countries. 

It is difficult to do justice in a review to this well-written treatise, which 
deals with a wide range of important problems and suggestions. The author 
has been very objective although he has served with the Judge Advocate- 
General Branch and the Navy for a long time. However, like all soldiers 
(including the present reviewer), he sometimes displays a bias towards, 
and a love for, and loyalty to, military ethos and tradition. Perhaps this 
cannot be helped. The book should prove useful not only to the bench and 
the bar and the legal profession generally but also to the members of the 
armed forces (especially commanders and staff officers) and the general 
public. It should find a large readership also among policymakers, politicians, 
and those concerned to maintain the war-worthiness of the armed forces: It 
is earnestly hoped that it will arouse keen interest in military law, especially in 
its shortcomings, so that suitable remedial measures are initiated expedi- 
tiously in the interest of national security. 
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School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Modern Land Warfare 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY. The Evolution of Modern Land Warfare: Theory 
and Practice. London and New York: ‘Routledge, 1990. Pp. 
xvi + 314. £45.00. 


The book under review gives us a comprehensive account of the evolution 
of land warfare and synthesizes contemporary military thinking and the 
concepts of the olden days. The publishers rightly claim in the blurb that 
the book should be of special interest to scholars of peace studies, war 
studies, and international studies. The book highlights the importance of 
the study of military history and operations as a vital ingredient in defence 
perceptions. It brings out the Western, particularly American, experience 
of war as against the experience of China, Russia, and some other countries. 
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The book is not just a straightforward narrative account of the evolution 
of modern warfare. It adapts the narrative substratum suitably for the 
purpose of presenting an account of land warfare as it stood at the end of 
the recent Iranian—Iraqi conflict in terms of the changing techniques, 
concepts, and doctrines of this century. At the same time it shows the 
lineage of those concepts and doctrines through the nineteenth century, the 
century among others of Napoleon I. In the process it adumbrates how 
certain basic concepts and techniques of warfare retain their validity and in 
fact continue to operate in the thoughts and plans of today’s military 
leaders, albeit in new disguise, thanks to the fast-changing technological 
means of warfare. After dealing with the military-scientific revolutions of 
recent years it states (p. 45): 


Maybe generals are wrong to envisage a repetition of [General George 
Smith] Patton’s armoured cavalry action of World War Two. But the 
academics, whose job it is to take a more synoptic approach, are equally 
wrong to dismiss the possibility that a future war might be more like 
World War One. 


What most impresses laymen, including nonprofessional bureaucrats 
and politicians, is the increasing lethality of today’s weapons. It is sobering 
to learn that this increasing lethality is accompanied by a greater dispersion 
of forces, which does not allow a corresponding increase in casualty rates in 
battles: 


In ancient times one man probably occupied 10 square metres of battle- 
field and this increased little until the nineteenth century. In the Ameri- 
can Civil War one man occupied rather over 200 square metres; in 
World War One, over 2,000; and in World War Two over 20,000. 
Dispersion has in fact increased more than lethality, and this explains 
why, for example, casualty rates in combat were lower in World War 
Two than in World War One or the American Civil War. 


Of course, as the book points out, such feedback can be of great help and 
value in the dialogues between civil and military planners of a country’s 
defence and in the ideological debates, which generally tend to be less well 
informed than they ought to be. 

The book has seven chapters. The first two are “theoretical” and deal 
with a number of key components of land warfare and the concepts relating 
to them. Chapter 3 gives us an account of the changing patterns of land 
warfare from A.D. 1800 to a.D. 1918. Chapter 4 has an account of airtand 
battles in the period 1918-77. This tying up of ground action with action in 
the sky was a radical development which came about during the Second 
World War. The process is still on. Chapters 5 and 6 present case studies in 
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support of the book’s thesis in respect of the evolution of land warfare. 
These two chapters with their illustrative charts and figures should be of 
immense value to professional soldiers. The concluding chapter is brief but 
of great interest, in that it has a number of perceptive remarks to make—as, 
for instance, its statement that largescale warfare has priced itself out of 
the market and that it is a finite phase in human evolution. The first of 
these hypotheses deserves to be investigated in the light of what happened 
in the recently concluded Gulf War. Similarly it would be profitable to try 
to understand the impact of the radical changes that have come about in 
the global strategic situation with the disappearance of the Soviet Union, 
and speculate on how it is going to affect the formulation and readaptation of 
doctrines etc. Of course it would be naive on our part to ignore the patterns 
of confrontation that may possibly emerge and their likely impact on 
strategic and tactical thinking and formulation in the years that follow. 
These considerations have a great bearing on the case studies presented in 
Chapters 5 and 6. 

There is a certain, quiet elegance about the style of the book. Here and 
there, there is a touch of humour and imagination as well. An illustrative 
example (p. 16) would be the passage where a wellknown ballet dancer and a 
wellknown heavyweight boxer are counterposed in conflict and the situ- 
ation is likened to war. In the light of our experience of the Gulf War the 
book should be of special interest to the Asian countries, with their 
numerous trouble spots and their uneasy, far-from-stable relations with the 
United States. Given its coverage and presentation it should be essential 
reading for service officers at various levels, as well as for those who are 
concerned with matters relating to defence in its hardcore professional 


aspects. 


Centre for International Politics, SUNIL CHANDRA 
Organization, and Disarmament, Army Education Corps 
School of International Studies, 


Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Nationalism in the Third World 


Dawa Norsu. Culture and the Politics of Third World Nationalism. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. 304. £35.00. 


The author made his debut with a most poignant and nostalgic book ever 
written—Red Star over Tibet.' It combined history, sociology, and narrative in 


' Dawa Norbu, Red Star over Tibet (New Deihi: Sterling Publishers, 1987). Reviewed in 
the July-September 1988 issue of this journal. 
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a heady mix of compulsive reading—for both the academic and the general 
Treader. ` 

The format of the book under review here is purely academic, and its 
appeal is, therefore, rather limited. This raises a general question: When 
an academician writes for academicians, does not the exercise become 
slightly incestuous (intellectually)? A serious non-academic reader who 
might have imbibed much from the first book may be intimidated by the 
format of the present one. However, the author’s academic credentials are 
impeccable; and, as emerges from a recent rare Press interview he gave, he 
must be admired for his transition through, and assimilation of, three’ 
cultures: that of Tibet, the land of his birth; that of India, the land he has 
adopted; and that of the United States, where he honed his academic skills. 
As a product of three cultures, he is perhaps uniquely qualified to explore 
the nuances of the subject matter of his book. 

The “Preface” holds the key to the book. The author says while defining 
his objective: “This is not yet another library work on nationalism . . . . I 
experienced a prototype nationalism in which the Dalai Lama became the 
symbol of the whole movement occasioned by the Tibetan rebellion against 
the Chinese occupation of Tibet. Barely three years after escaping to India, 
I witnessed Indian nationalism, unleashed by the 1962 Sino-Indian war.” 
He goes on to say, quite correctly, that personal experience has a crucial 
role in motivating inquiry although not many academicians would admit it. 
Citing the Buddha and Karl Marx, he makes the point that exemplary 
thinkers should transcend their experience into subjects of universal signi- 
ficance. We feel that the author has done it fairly successfully. 

The text of the book is 227 pages. An epilogue carries it to 239; a 
glossary and an index add another twelve pages to the book’s scholarly 
bulk. The research, on a subject not very well documented so far, is 
impressive indeed. . 

In examining the literature pertaining to the subject, the author opines 
that scholars from the Third World tend to oversimplify nationalism, and 
say that, largely, nationalism represents an ideological and political break- 
away from Western-style colonialism. Surprisingly the larger body of writing 
available on the subject is one that is still dominated by Western scholars, 
beginning with Ernest Renan. However, as the first four chapters deal by 
and large with definitions of terms, evaluations of various paradigms, and 
quotations from the writings available at-present, the book really takes off 
only in Chapter 5, which is entitled “The Evolution of Religious Sects and 
the Emergence of National Identities” and deals with a phenomenon that 
manifested itself quite early, first in the West and then in the East. India in 
a sense and the Middle East before T.E. Lawrence (Lawrence of Arabia) 
are examples of religion shaping national identity at crucial points in 
contemporary history. Pan-Islam today is much stronger than any eco- 
nomic or nation-bound force. 
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Among the other chapters, one of the more original and riveting ones is 
entitled “The Mechanism of Mass Mobilization: Symbol Manipulation and 
Identity Assertion”. This is meaningfully concretized in the Indian context; 
for the chapter opens with Brahminical symbols and Hindu nationalism. 
The author goes on to examine two “myths” generally accepted as facts: 
that of the true Muslim and that of jihdd (“holy war”). This chapter has 
great relevance to the global scenario in general, and to India in particular. 
In the chapter in which the author’s conclusions are set forth, he would 
have been more effective if he had provided more concrete examples. The 
last sentence reads: “Culture is not a relic of the past; it is a powerful living 
force, invisibly shaping not only a people’s behaviour pattern, but also 
their general ability to function in the modern world.” The epilogue deals 
with the immediate history of Eastern Europe; it is more factual and 
concrete and, therefore, much stronger. 

The author undoubtedly covers a relatively untravelled terrain of vast 
dimensions, with commendable scholarship and some unusual insights. 
However, it may be his good or ill fortune that he will be best remembered 
for his first book. He may even have a cult following on the strength of that 
book! 


Chateau De Lou, LOUELLA LOBO PRABHU 
Lighthouse Hill Road, 
Mangalore, Karnataka 


Minority Nationalism 


MICHAEL WATSON, ed. Contemporary Minority Nationalism. London/New 
York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. xii + 227. £35.00. 


The 1960s and the 1970s witnessed upsurges of minority nationalism. 
However, in the subsequent years, while the industrialized countries con- 
tained them to a significant extent, the former Socialist countries, parti- 
cularly the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, disintegrated under their mounting 
pressure. In the countries of the Third World extremist ethno-nationalist 
movements threaten the survival of the young nation-states which came 
into being in the wake of decolonization in the years immediately following 
the Second World War. 

The book under review uses the emotive expression “minority national- 
ism” rather loosely to denote disparate autonomist protest movements as 
well as separatist movements, but it does help us nevertheless in understand- 
ing some of the causes and motivations of both kinds of movements and the 
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tactics used by their champions. In analysing minority nationalist move- 
ments the authors do not ask whether they are “really” nationalist or 
regionalist, or whether the minorities concerned are nations in the full 
sense of the word. Their focus is on parties as prime political expressions of 
minority nationalism, with the exception of the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
not all parts of every movement studied—such as individual parties or 
groups—consider themselves nationalist, in the sense that they are for 
independent states. In reality there is a continuum between those who do 
not wish to accept anything less than full political sovereignty and inde- 
. pendence and those who are ready to settle for autonomy. A flexible, 
pragmatic, and humane approach has helped the states concerned in the 
West to tackle the problems created by minority nationalism. 

The book deals with diverse case studies of minority nationalism—such 
as the Afrikaner secessionism (South Africa), Basque nationalism (Spain), 
and the separatist movements in Brittany (France), Corsica (France), 
Northern Ireland, Québec (Canada), Scotland (United Kingdom), the 
Soviet Union (both Russian nationalism and the other nationalities), and 
Wales (United Kingdom). 

The racial and political domination of the Afrikaners in South Africa 
and the problem of nationalities in the former Soviet Union arose from 
different kinds of historical, political, and constitutional frameworks. Their 
inclusion in the book under review here obfuscates the issue of ethno- or 
minority nationalism. The other case studies included in the book under 
review are enlightening and should prove useful to both scholars and 
policymakers. Minority nationalism can be seen as “an archaic [sic] anach- 
ronism with violence as a constant recourse” to be stamped out with all the 
might of the State and also as a resource rich jn traditions and cultures. The 
challenge is to strike a balance between economic imperatives and the need 
for plural societies to sustain intermediate community structures and local 
cultures and environments. The élite in the countries of the Third World 
have yet to appreciate and learn the art of sharing power with their 
minorities and vice versa. 


Centre for Soviet and East SHAMs Up Din 
European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Industrialization in Latin America and East Asia 


Gary GEREFFI and DONALD L. Wyman, eds. Manufacturing Miracles: 
Paths of Industrialization in Latin America and East Asia. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1990. Paperback. Pp. 
xvi + 416. $16.95. 


Economic development in the developing countries is once again an import- 
ant subject of debate today. The performance of a large number of devel- 
oping countries was on the whole rather dismal in the 1980s although some 
of these did achieve remarkable growth and join the ranks of either the 
middle-income group of countries or the newly industrializing countries. 
The excellent performance of a few in the midst of a lacklustre (or even 
poor) performance of most has led to rethinking on development economics, 
especially as regards the appropriate economic strategies to be used for the 
development of the developing countries. This rethinking has resulted in a 
number of studies on the causes of economic growth in the newly industrial- 
ized countries and on the various elements that have promoted or accelerated 
economic growth. Both individual researchers and international institutions 
like the World Bank and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) have sponsored such studies. Often conclusions 
of fundamental import to the developing countries are drawn on the 
basis of either inadequate data bases or on the basis of ideology. Occasion- 
ally such studies turn into mere mechanical exercises not marked by any 
overall understanding of the various factors involved, the agents at play, 
and the impacts of their roles. Lately, of course, attempts have been made 
to be more comprehensive and multidisciplinary. The book under review is 
one such attempt. 

The authors of the book under review claim that they have adopted a 
multidisciplinary approach to understand the process of industrialization in 
Latin American countries such as Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, and in 
East Asian countries such as South Korea and Taiwan. This claim is to a 
large extent justified because we do have discussion of the role of the State 
and big business, of policy and the popular sector, and'of policies of 
development. 

All articles in the book are well written and are adequately documented 
with statistical and other data. The articles which need special attention 
are “Policy Interventions and Markets: Development Strategy Typo- 
logies and Policy Options”, by Colin I. Bradford, Jr; “The Role of Foreign 
Capital”, by Barbara Skulling; and “Big Business and the State”, by Gary 
Gereffi. - 

Colin I. Bradford, Jr, presents a neat review of policy intervention in the 
market. It is good to find that he does not fall a prey to the temptation of 
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suggesting a specific mix of policy to other developing countries based on 
the experience of those countries. He points out (p. 491) how the “response 
of each country is different, illustrating a range of policy possibilities in 
different countries in similar international contexts”. 

Barbara Skulling gives us an excellent summary of the major components 
of foreign capital in her paper. She also provides some analysis of man- 
agement of foreign capital by the host countries. She, however, fails to give in 
detail the character of management by the host countries and the reasons 
why there are differences among the host countries. Nevertheless she 
emphasizes that there is no one way of looking at the role of foreign capital 
in the development of the developing countries. 

Being an edited book it has some advantages as well as disadvantages. 
We do get glimpses of various interrelated issues discussed separately, but, 
unfortunately, there is no evidence of any comprehensive understanding of 
the entire process of industrialization in the developing countries. The role 
of the various factors and agents involved in the process is not put on one 
map. 

The book should nevertheless prove useful to students of economic 
development in the developing countries. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


East Asia 


CHI-KIN Lo. China’s Policy towards Territorial Disputes: The Case of the 
South China Sea Islands. London/New York: Routledge, 1989. 
Pp. x + 212. £30.00. 


The author, who is the Managing Editor of Ming Pao (Hong Kong), wrote 
a doctoral dissertation at the London School of Economics on China’s 
foreign policy, especially its policies towards its neighbours, in 1986. The 
‘book under review is a revised and updated version of that dissertation. 
There is little doubt that it is a well-documented and interesting study 
which students of Chinese affairs should find very useful. There is perhaps 
no better presentation of China’s view on the subject. That the Managing 
Editor of Ming Pao should make it tells quite a story. This newspaper had 
been an inveterate China-baiter in the days of the Cold War. That its 
Managing Editor is now actually in sympathy with “Communist” China is a 
reminder of how much the world has changed, especially in Hong Kong. 
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Having said that, we must add that, however useful, this is a limited 
book. It never seriously examines the Vietnamese or the Philippino claims 
to the South China Sea islands. On the one hand it seeks to analyse 
“policy”, although there is a chapter on “claims”; on the other it accepts 
China’s “claims” as valid on the basis of its “consistent” proclamations on 
the subject. China’s consistency seems to be sufficient ground for not 
looking into the claims of the other Powers. 

The book is a study of the “policy” that China has pursued on the South 
China Sea islands. The author, therefore, should have ignored the legiti- 
macy or otherwise of the Chinese “claims” to those islands. In reality, 
however, his treatment of the subject is tantamount to making out a subtle 
and clever case in favour of the Chinese “claims”. 

It is not our contention that the author cannot or should not defend 
China’s “claims”. He certainly can. But then it is incumbent upon him to 
examine thoroughly the “claims” of the other Powers concerned as well, 
but he does not do so. One cannot marshal all the statements that the 
Chinese Government might have issued on a territorial dispute and 
make only cursory and dismissive references to the “claims” of the other 
Powers. 

This kind of approach mars the utility of this otherwise well-documented 
book. In a sense the question that this book poses is whether nationalism, 
irredentist or otherwise, should have its share of world power if the state 
concemed has the necessary bigness and the will to grab it. One is not at all 
certain at the end of the 212 pages of this book that Vietnam or the 
Philippines has no case at all. China perhaps has a case; it certainly has the 
determination, the will, and the diplomatic dexterity to force it on its 
Southeast Asian neighbours. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Hisao Kimura. Japanese Agent in Tibet: My Ten Years of Travel in 
Disguise. Scott Berry, trans. London: Serindia Publications, 1990. 
Pp. 246. £14.95. 


This is a tale of high adventure that leaves the reader breathless with 
wonder—of a young, 19-year-old Japanese, Hisao Kimura by name, travel- 
ling through the vast and empty heartland of Asia in the later years of the 
Second World War. The principal journey started in October 1943 from a 
small settlement in Inner Mongolia (Nei Monggol). It took Hisao Kimura 
and his two Mongol companions across the Alanshan range and the Tengri 
desert to the largest Tibetan gompa (“monastery”) outside the Forbidden 
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Land—at Kumbum, in Amdo (Qinghai). There then followed a 15-month 
detention in the Zaidam basin. Progress towards Xinjiang thus being firmly 
arrested, the travellers made their way to Lhasa instead—from the north, 
via Nagchuka. They ended up, in the autumn of 1945, when the war was 
about to draw to a close, in the busy, picturesque, just-across-the-border 
town of Kalimpong. 

The second leg of the journey barely two years later was no less exciting. 
This time our Japanese “agent” accompanied by a compatriot undertook 
another spying mission—to Eastern Tibet via Giamda, taking in both 
Chamdo in Kham and Jyekundo. Apart from spying, he made at least 
three round trips via the Jelapla with all kinds of merchandise to sell, and 
buy, on his way to and from Lhasa. This fascinating tale does not draw to a 
close with his departure for home in May 1950. During the nearly four 
decades still left to him, he remained a tireless traveller, an assiduous 
writer, and a dedicated teacher, forging links with lands that had fascinated 
him in younger days: Mongolia and Xinjiang. Above all, he maintained an 
abiding interest in the affairs of the one country he had almost come to love 
as his own—Tibet. 

Young Hisao Kimura, barely seventeen, started life (1941) as a trainee 
in an Inner Mongolian khural (“cooperative”), not far from the borders of 
Outer Mongolia, officially known today as the Republic of Mongolia. His 
objective was to master the language and the way-of life of the Mongols so 
that he might pass for an authentic “native”. His employers were the Zon 
Rin Kyoki, or the Good Neighbour Association funded by the Asian 
Development Board of the Japanese Army. In all the important towns of 
Inner Mongolia the Board operated farms, schools, hospitals, etc. ostensibly 
to lend countenance to, and buttress, Inner Mongolian resistance to the 
oppression of the Jiang Gaishek regime. In reality this “selfless” assistance 
was meant to set the stage for the economic exploitation of the region and 
siphon off its rich harvest of wool, hides, and meat for the Japanese 
mainland, whose supply lines were being threatened by reverses in the 
Pacific War. 

Hisao Kimura proved a diligent learner; so much so that he soon managed 
to pass for a “convincing” Mongol. His first assignment was to work on an 
“experimental” farm where a new breed of sheep was being reared to help 
improve the pedigree of its Mongolian counterpart. Adventure soon came 
his way: he was asked to spy for his masters and gather intelligence on an 
alleged supply route to Jiang Gaishek’s badly beleaguered regime. This 
route, an incredibly long and circuitous one, began at a port north of 
Moscow and passed through Kazakhstan and Western Mongolia to war- 
worn Chongqing. It then sounded crazy and well-nigh fantastic, but with 
the Japanese controlling the entire China coast and snapping the Burma 
(Myanmar) road link, the Generalissimo was in dire straits. 

Disguised as a Mongol monk with an authentic lamaist name (Dawa 
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Sangpo) and accompanied by a Mongol couple, Hisao Kimura set out in 
the winter of 1943. His first objective was to reach Kumbum. The sheer 
magnitude of what lay ahead in terms of an uncharted journey across 
trackless deserts soon overtook Hisao Kimura’s brief and “hardly glorious” 
career as a spy for Japan. It ended a couple of months after it had started 
with a 14-line “report”, its author being satisfied that his “mission” had 
done “little if any harm” during the Second World War. 

Travelling west of Ningxia and across the Tengri desert, the “sea of 
burning sands”, Hisao Kimura and his two companions reached Kumbum 
at last. After a brief halt, and with Xinjiang still their professed goal, they 
set off across the Zaidam basin. But even as they did so, Chinese Tartary 
started looking a distant dream. And with the Kazakhs determined not to 
let them in, the place of Chinese Tartary was soon taken by Tibet. In the 
process they found themselves prisoners at the new military settlement of 
Shan, close to Chogan Os. At the end of a not-altogether-unpleasant 
interlude, Hisao Kimura and his companions started afresh on their 4- 
month-long trek across a high, barren, and almost uninhabited country for 
Holy Lhasa. 

Initially scheduled to enrol at Drepung, Hisao Kimura eventually decided 
to leave the Tibetan capital after a bare 3-week sojourn. He hurried south 
to India, his objective being to ascertain for himself the “unacceptable 
truth” that Japan had been worsted in the war. A “pompous, effeminate, 
bespectacled Chinese” in Lhasa had told him: “Oh yes, Japan has been 
completely defeated. Unconditional surrender, you understand? Now we 
have occupied the whole country, and they are learning to live under us! Of 
course, there are some American troops there as well... . ” 

At Kalimpong, the news was confirmed: a newsreel in a local cinema 
showed an aerial view of Tokyo, almost entirely levelled. And the once 
proud and haughty General Tojo looked rather small and shabby besides 
an American guard! 

Though overcome by a bout of depression and worse, Hisao Kimura 
soon rallied, reconciling himself to life on its own terms. He found employ- 
ment with a resourceful Tibetan expatriate, Tharchin of the Tibet Mirror 
Press. Ever an apt pupil, he soon picked up a good knowledge of the 
Tibetan language and was entrusted with an intelligence mission to Kham: 
he was charged to ascertain Chinese preparations for their much-talked- 
about assault on Lhasa. 

The venture was not without its risks. Two earlier hopefuls had met with 
a sad end: the first had died of illness; and the second had just disappeared! 
Besides, there was the possibility of coming up with the Khampas, who 
were known as bandits and rebels and the fiercest of warriors: “No murder, 
no food; no pilgrimage, no absolution.” In the accepted Khampa code, 
killing people and visiting temples were synonymous. They were two sides 
of the same coin! 
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In Lhasa Hisao Kimura was able to persuade a Japanese acquaintance, 
Nishikawa, to join him in his mission. Looking formidable, or perhaps 
“faintly ridiculous”, the duo reached Chamdo in April 1947—after a little 
over two months on the road. The Khampa capital was an important centre 
of trade and politics. Five main roads met there, and, though a small town 
of 300 to 400 houses, it had an importance of its own on the “tea road” 
starting at Dajian lu. 

Tibetan rule was notorious for the excesses of its unruly soldiers and 
civilians. These excesses caused many a Khampa to become a refugee in his 
own land. The rulers regarded Kham as a source of wealth to be squeezed 
dry. Corruption was institutionalized. It was widely believed that the 
Lhasans were being handsomely bribed into distorting the military situation 
for their masters back home. 

Hisao Kimura soon concluded that there was “no unusual military activity” 

in the area and set out for Jyekundo. The original plan to visit Dajian lv 
had to be jettisoned as the road was infested with bandits, which made 
travel suicidal unless people travelled as part of a strong caravan. 
_ The going was far from smooth; for Hisao Kimura and his companion 
were detained on suspicion for some weeks at a border village. Tibetan 
soldiers billeted them on a poor peasant’s house; his attractive wife was a 
daily victim of rape at their hands. This was neither uncommon nor 
surprising in those days: Tibetan officials rack-rented the peasants, and 
their soldiers took the women! During their period of governance, the 
Chinese too behaved no differently. No wonder that the Khampas rose in 
revolt against their Tibetan oppressors even as they have done against the 
Chinese. 

There were “few more suspicious or unfriendly areas in the world” than 
Qinghai. At a little distance from Jyekundo, the Americans, Iliya Tolstoy 
and Brooke Dolan, had put up an airfield (1942) to make up for Jiang’s loss 
of the Burma (Myanmar) road. Not that it was ever used! Close by stood 
the dilapidated Panchen Gompa, where the Ninth Panchen Lama had died 
in 1937, his dream of being installed at Tashilhunpo by his Chinese hosts 
having never been realized] 

Jyekundo, a couple of days beyond the Panchen Gompa, and the aban- 
doned airfield were located at the confluence of two rivers. It was sur- 
rounded by lush pastures. Not unlike Dajian lu, it was another caravan 
centre. However, wool, not tea, was its chief commodity; its trade terminus 
was Xining, not southern China. 

The return journey of Hisao Kimura and his companion to Lhasa on a 
much-touted, but non-existent, motorable road to Nagchuka ended in near 
disaster; for the two were held up by a couple of bandits, one with an 
unloaded weapon and the other with its ammunition. Fortunately for 
Hisao Kimura, the two could not put their act together! 

Hisao Kimura and his companion traded away everything there was to 
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spare and soon found themselves begging on the road. This proved far 
from cost-effective; for a day’s chanting yielded precious little except that 
“it improved our digestions”. In the event, the last three weeks of their 
“progress” found them “always tired, always so hungry . . . and always 
with no choice but to go blindly on”. 

In Lhasa Hisao Kimura had time for reflection. He says, ruefully, how 
the world had turned upside down everytime he had been in the field 
spying. At the end of his first mission, the Japanese military, which had 
launched him, had ceased to exist; at the end of his second, long before he 
had crossed over into Kalimpong, British India had passed into history! 
The Raj having wound up, his hopes of its planting him on a ranch in Inner 
Mongolia fast faded away. Nor was the turmoil at intelligence headquarters at 
Shillong in October 1947 reassuring. It made him wonder “if anyone would 
ever read” the report that had almost cost him his life. It had taken him a 
good three weeks to compose it in English! 

Hisao Kimura’s last two years in India saw him at once as a trader 
(kerosene), as a smuggler (gold), and as an activist (working out a consti- 
tution for Tibet)! He had turned trader and smuggler largely to make his 
little pile for the eventual return home; and he had become an activist to 
further Tibet’s (lost) cause. 

In the end Hisao Kimura cast off his disguise and revealed his true 
identity. This resulted in his detention in Calcutta for a little over six 
months. Eventually, in May 1950, he was put on board a ship bound for 
Japan. Thanks to his remarkable gift as a linguist,’ he soon secured a 
variety of useful jobs: he was engaged by the Foreign Broadcast Service of 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) of the United States, prepared a 
Mongolian phrase book, monitored daily programmes in Mongolian from 
Moscow, Beijing, and Ulan Bator, and translated into the Japanese language 
some material on the establishment of diplomatic relations with the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia. A British agency even offered to employ him for 
snooping around in Mongolia, but he declined the offer. 

In Japan Hisao Kimura met interesting people—as, for instance, the 
Dalai Lama’s elder brother, Taktser Rimpoche; Hugh Richardson, the 
British (later Indian) Agent in Lhasa, whom he had known earlier; and the 
Dalai Lama himself, who was on a brief visit there to explore the possibility 
of securing political asylum. He was actively involved in the cause of 
Tibetan refugees in several ways; took up a part-time job as teacher of 
Mongolian at the university, where, in 1978, he was to become a full-time 
professor; undertook visits to China, Hong Kong, the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia, Southeast Asia, and the United States. In 1985 he was able to 
visit Xinjiang—a little over forty years behind schedule! Later he made 


' Hisao Kimura had mastered Mongolian and taught English, besides being fluent in 
Tibetan. 
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annual trips until, taken ill during one of these, he underwent surgery in 
Beijing and was brought back to Japan only to die (1989). 

It is all very interesting, but it is in his earlier incarnation as Dawa 
Sangpo that the Japanese “agent” comes alive. He showed himself a keen, 
perceptive observer and a brilliant raconteur. In his little over two years of 
travel as a Mongol lama, there were any number of intriguing, even 
bizarre, situations. No less engaging were his two redoubtable Mongol - 
companions: the weather-beaten Danzan, widely travelled, dependable, 
down-to-earth; and his wife, the vivacious Tseren-tso, deeply religious, yet 
lively, and with a singular penchant for saying the wrong thing at the wrong 
time and at the wrong place! 

Once, while detained at Shan, Hisao Kimura had an encounter with a 
genuine Mongol lama, much older in years, who was far from pleasant. 
One night, even as Hisao Kimura was retiring after a hard day’s chores, the 
lama reminded him of his most important duty—the duty of chanting the 
holy texts. And, a minute later, “with a wicked gleam in his eyes”, the lama 
inquired: “Which way do you like it, young fellow, from the front or the 
back?” Though a Mongol, he had spent long years in Tibet and “could go 
either way”. With difficulty Hisao Kimura broke free by throwing the lama 
against the wall and ran out—into the cold. 

On another occasion Hisao Kimura found himself administering to the 
ailments of a young Mongol girl who made no secret of her fascination for 
him—advances that he found impossible to resist and to which he almost 
succumbed. Almost—for his monk’s robes and his Mongol guise came in 
the way! 

No less engaging is the spectacle of Hisao Kimura’s compatriot Nishi- 
kawa, who had accompanied him to Kham; for he sought no shelter from a 
heavy downpour “and slept soundly on his back with his mouth open to the 
rain”! 

There are vivid accounts of Lhasa, where it was impossible to keep a 
secret; of the fetching ways of its people; of the changkhang (apparently a 
variant of.the English pub), a place to drink socially, make friends, and 
forge romantic liaisons; and of Tibetan ladies, particularly widows who 
were friendly and easy to talk to “and very different from Asian woman- 
kind”. In a Tibetan home, as a tutor of English, Hisao Kimura ran into a 
visiting nun whose shaven head had “neutralized” neither her beauty nor 
her elegance. However, though responsive, she took her vows rather too 
seriously and hated to bear the “taint” of a fallen nun. How sad!, Hisao 
Kimura thought. l 

And there were some amazing Tibetan characters. One was Gaden 
Choephel, who was an historian, a poet, and an activist:'and spoke thirteen 
languages. He could engage in meaningful debate with nine scholars at the 
same time, listening to their questions one after another before going back 
to answer them. Another was Phuntsok Wangyel, with whom Hisao Kimura 
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became very friendly. Wangyel had pronounced leanings towards Com- 
munism; he was even a member of the Chinese Communist Party. He was, 
however, too much of an individualist to be a loyal member of the Party, 
and too much of a Tibetan to be pro-Chinese. Both came to a sad end: 
Gaden Choephel was clapped in prison; and Phuntsok Wangyel was hounded 
out unceremoniously. Their tale is part of the greater Tibetan tragedy in 
that those who loved the land were not recognized for what they were. 

This was the more shocking in that, when it came to the crunch, Lhasa’s 
aristocracy was worse than useless. The older ones among them were 
conservative to the core; and the younger, though liberally inclined, did 
“little more than whisper among themselves”. They were most unwilling, 
or disinclined, to change their country’s mediaeval ways. 

Hisao Kimura was witness to the last wheezing gasps of a dying Tibetan 
regime—to the hurried and ill-considered actions of that regime in the 
months preceding “liberation” by the Chinese. One of these was to drive 
out “true patriots” like Phuntsok Wangyel and “innocent bystanders” like 
Hisao Kimura. Hisao Kimura was forced to leave the country he had “felt 
daily more part of”. The eviction was compounded by a personal tragedy— 
the hopelessness of his obsession for the Lhasa nun who had turned him 
down. 

While crossing into India across the Chumbi Valley, Hisao Kimura ran 
into the well-known US journalist, Lowell Thomas. The junior who was 
accompanying his father was to acquire instant notoriety with a journalistic 
quickie which mentions their encounter inter alia with “a Chinese being 
tossed out of Tibet . . . [and] on his way to China”.* Later he “corrected” - 
himself by adding that the person concerned “was actually an Inner 
Mongolian who had spent five or six years studying in Japan”. No comment is 
called for. : : 

Kalimpong too comes alive—with the legendary half-British, half-Sik- 
kimese David Macdonald and his Himalayan Hotel, with its clusters of 
Kazakhs and Uzbeks; with its Russians, Red and White; with pro-reform 
and anti-Chinese Tibetans; with Mongols of every hue; with Chinese both 
for and against Chairman Mao; and with a motley procession of Europeans 
in transit. i 

There is a gripping account of the journey Hisao Kimura had performed 
more than half-a-dozen times across the Jelapla. There was that rare 
nostalgia for someone on the trail—irresistible for the prospective traveller. 
Until the Tangla, north of Phari, there is nothing but going up and down: 
down from Kalimpong to the Teesta gorge; up to the J elapla; down to the 
Amo River that runs through the Chumbi Valley; and up the course of the 
river to the Tibetan plateau. 


2 Lowell Thomas, Jr, Out of This World: Across the Himalayas to Forbidden Tibet (New 
York, 1950). 
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Yatung did not seem like Tibet at all despite its wall and its border gate. 
It had more Indians (Sikkimese in particular) than Tibetans. 

The real Tibet, abustle with activity all round the year, started with 
Phari, that eerie and windy market town dominated by a huge, grim- 
looking fort which marked the physical and cultural divide between India, 
the Tibetan plateau, and the hills of Bhutan. 

Not far from Phari was the barren plain of Tuna, where, at 15,000 feet 
above sea level, the first armed encounter of the British expedition to 
Lhasa of 1904 had taken place. The next staging-post was Gyantse, an 
attractive market town dominated by a hilltop fort at one end and a large 
monastery at the other. This was the heartland of Tibet. However, two 
formidable passes and a beautiful lake intervened before Lhasa was reached. 
Karola, a little over 17,000 feet above sea level, was cold, bleak, and 
almost perpetually snowbound. The Khambala was not so formidable, 
however. Between them, there was the vast expanse of the Turquoise 
Lake. Then the Chushul ferry across the Tsangpo and the Kyichu put one 
in the city of the gods. 

Starting his travels with the arrogance and selfassurance of a teenager, 
Hisao Kimura was soon convinced that he and his people were but helping 
the Mongols in their struggle to free themselves from the Chinese strangle- 
hold. Face to face with the realities on the ground, our Japanese “agent” 
soon discovered that his country’s much-touted “Greater East Asian Co- . 
Prosperity” was no more than a programme of “vicious racial conquest”. 

One last word. This book nearer home reminds us powerfully of Vikram 
Seth and his odyssey.’ Seth, however, wore no cloak to hide his identity, 
and his account of Tibet and of Sinkiang and Qinghai is evocative of the 
early 1980s. 

Hisao Kimura’s book was first published in Japanese as early as 1957 and 
reprinted many times thereafter. An English translation too was prepared, 
but was allowed to gather dust. It was eventually retrieved by Scott Berry, 
an American writer in Tokyo. Berry, with the author’s help, finalized the 
translation in 1989. Embellished by a graphic map entitled “Author’s 
Travels (1943-1950)” and by some photographs in black and white, the 
book makes excellent reading. Hopefully its not-infrequent typographical 
errors would be taken care of in a future edition. 


PARSHOTAM MEHRA 

Formerly Professor and Chairman, 
Departments of History and Central 
Asian Studies, Panjab University, 

; ` Chandigarh 


2 


? Vikram Seth, From Heaven Lake: Travels through Sinksang and Tibet (London, 1983). 
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South Asia 


R.C. Misra. Parvatlya Rajyonki Rajnitimein Bhutan. Jaipur: Rajasthan 
Prakashan, 1989. Pp. 15 + 60. Rs 65.00. 


R.C. Misra. Emergence of Bhutan. Jaipur: Sandarbh Prakashan, 1989. 
Pp. xi + 156. Rs 150.00. 


The first of the two books cited above is in Hindi and comprises studies on 
a number of countries and diverse issues. It has eleven chapters. The first 
chapter is concerned with India’s policy towards Nepal, Bhutan, and 
Sikkim in historical perspective. The subsequent chapters deal with eco- 
nomic development in Bhutan and its impact on Bhutanese society, the 
history of the monarchy and its prospects in Bhutan, the problem of 
Goorkhaland, Sikkim and its politics in historical perspective and the 
developments that led to its merger in India, the nature of Sikkim’s 
political leadership in the postmerger period, Bhutan’s role in international 
forums, especially at the United Nations and the Nonaligned Movement, 
the problem of the Nepalese in Bhutan, the problems of Poorvanchal or 
the northeastern States of India, and the issue of Tibet’s independence and 
India’s policy towards it. In the last chapter the author states his conclu- 
sions. The book has a few appendices too. 

The author does not provide footnotes although he gives a bibliography. 
Footnotes would most certainly have added to the value of his research. 

The title of the book makes us imagine that the author would focus on 
Bhutan’s role within the framework of the politics of the hill States, but he 
does nothing of the kind. On the other hand he admits that Bhutan has 
studiously kept aloof from the politics of its neighbours. Nevertheless the 
book is useful to Hindi-knowing students, as well as to scholars interested 
in the history and politics of the States of the Himalaya, including Goor- 
khaland and Poorvanchal. 

The second book listed above, which consists of nine chapters, is exclus- 
ively on Bhutan. The author describes Bhutan’s geographical features and 
the character, dress, food, religion, and culture of the people. He also 
deals with Indo—Bhutanese relations during British rule in India. He devotes a 
whole chapter (Chapter IM) to the Indo-Bhutanese Treaty of 1949. Ina 
separate chapter he focusses on India’s policy towards the hills people and 
the Himalayan States of Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim. He describes Bhutan’s 
relations with China too, albeit in historical perspective. He, however, fails 
to focus on the Sino-Bhutanese boundary dispute and the process of direct 
talks initiated in 1984. It is gaod that he does not overlook the problem of 
Tibetan refugees in Bhutan. In the chapter on the political system of 
Bhutan, he describes Bhutan’s politics as the politics of “non-election”. He 
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also deals with Bhutan’s relations with Bangladesh. Further he discusses 
India’s role in the economic development of Bhutan. 

It is sad that the book has many printing mistakes. Besides, some of the 
data on Bhutan’s economic development have become obsolete with the 
passage of time. For instance, the author writes that Bhutan could meet 
only 15 per cent of its development expenditure from out of its own 
resources (p. 123). The fact, however, is that during the Sixth Plan (1987-92) 
Bhutan’s domestic resource mobilization was of the order of 34 per cent of 
its total plan outlay. 

Nevertheless the book is an important contribution to the study of 
Bhutan’s politics and foreign relations. The exhaustive bibliography at the 
end is most welcome. 


Centre for South, Central, KaAPILESHWAR LABH 
Southeast Asian and Southwest 

Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawgharlal Nehru University 


RoBERT W. BRapnocx. India’s Foreign Policy since 1971. London: Pinter 
Publishers (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London), 1990. Pp. xii + 128. £19.50. 


Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, this book reflects a rising interest abroad in the affairs of India in 
view of its growing power and its considerable potential to play a signi- 
ficant role in international politics. General works of quality on India’s 
foreign policy have been few and far between. Well-known texts, such as 
those written by V.P. Dutt and Surjit Mansingh, focus largely on bilateral 
relations: with China, the Soviet Union, the United States, the South 
Asian neighbours, and so on. The approach of the author of the book 
under review, however, is different. In a short work of 120-odd pages, he 
sets out to examine “India’s regional and international significance today 
and the forces which have shaped its developing foreign policy since 1971” 
(p. 2). 

The brief introduction highlights 1971 as a turning-point for India (Indira 
Gandhi’s electoral triumph, the Bangladesh War). Chapter 2, entitled 
“India: More than a Regional Power?”, weaves together disparate topics— 
India’s regional linkages and national identity, the tasks Nehru set out to 
accomplish, India’s principles and practices, and its geopolitical situation. 
This is of course useful but constitutes only an extended introduction. 
What is more, the author does not squarely tackle his own question. Apart 
from presenting some sketchy statistics on growth indicators and military 
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spending, he makes no attempt to assess the range or scope of the power 
commanded by Indian policymakers. 

The two succeeding chapters identify the factors affecting the making of 
Indian foreign policy. Chapter 3 discusses the domestic roots of external 
policy, such as the party system, threats to internal stability in the form of 
ethnic conflict (and its external linkages), and the institutional structure of 
policymaking. It then identifies an area of rising concern which has not 
received adequate attention in earlier books. Chapter 4 focusses on eco- 
nomic interests, particularly aid and trade. In both cases the author high- 
lights India’s success in diversification in order to avoid dependence. In the 
light of recent changes in India’s economic policies, this needs to be 
qualified. The author concludes, unexceptionably, that India is still a 
minor player in the global economy, but that it has “the potential to play a 
far fuller role in the world economic system” (p. 58). 

Chapters 5 and 6 are devoted to India’s power potential and politics at 
the regional and global levels respectively. The analysis covers major 
bilateral relationships as well as issue-based politics (nonalignment, nuclear 
nonproliferation). Throughout, the author retains a balanced viewpoint. In 
fact this is his greatest strength. 

The spread is wide, and the author does a commendable job in picking 
out and summarizing most of the important facets of a subject on which 
there is so much to be said. One is still left with a feeling that the book, for 
all its success in presenting a concise description, lacks depth. For instance, 
‘the chapters on policy inputs do not bring out the links between the 
relevant factors and the process of policymaking. Take the case of external 
economic policy. We are not told why, after 1980, Indira Gandhi made a 
calculated shift from autarkic development to gradual integration into the 
world economy. What were the global forces at work? What were the 
domestic factors which facilitated the change? How did these diverse 
pressures interact? We have no answers to these questions. 

For the most part, the book has nothing new to say: it is no more than a 
summation of a wide range of issues and developments from a benignly 
impartial standpoint. The seventh and concluding chapter is the most 
stimulating. The author raises the question whether India is an aspiring 
Great Power. His answer eschews simplification. On the one hand India’s 
size, economic potential, military power, and central geostrategic location 
on the Indian Ocean seem to give an affirmative answer to the question; 
and on the other the country faces enormous problems of economic devel- 
opment and political integration. More important, the author questions the 
relevance of the concept of power status. The implication is that, in this 
period following the Cold War, the value of power as the primary currency 
of international politics has suffered decline. This is an area that needs to 
be explored: how far has the role of military power diminished in global 
politics? South Asia presents an intriguing puzzle: Why is it that the decline 
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of the tensions of the Cold War is not mirrored in the politics of the 
subcontinent? 

The author also identifies four areas of common interest between India 
and the West: economic development (the assumption being that there are 
no significant conflicting interests, which is debatable); peace and stability 
in the Gulf; the containment of Islamic fundamentalism; and prevention of 
the spread of nuclear weapons. The last point is valid in the sense that 
neither India nor the West would like to see new nuclear Powers emerging 
in the neighbourhood. But since India itself is under pressure to join the 
nonproliferation regime, it is difficult to see much policy coordination 
coming about on this issue in the near future. 

The work suffers from several deficiencies; quite a number of them 
undoubtedly arise from the brevity of the book. Some important works 
have been overlooked: the writings of J. Bandyopadhyaya and Shashi 
Tharoor on the institutional structure, and of A.P. Rana on nonalignment, 
for instance. As a result, the analysis is cursory. Though the book makes an 
attempt to assess India’s structural position in South Asia and beyond, 
there is very little statistical backing. Such backing could easily have been 
obtained from standard reference works like The Military Balance. Major 
issues, such as India’s rising debt problem, its rapidly expanding ocean 
presence, and the domestic debate on the bomb have regrettably been 
omitted. Above all, there is no clearcut theoretical perspective in the book. 
For example, the author shows that South Asian economic ties are very 
limited, but he does not inquire into the structural constraints responsible 
therefor. One is political: the smaller nations of the region follow distancing 
policies vis-à-vis a giant like India, which they suspect of harbouring 
hegemonistic ambitions. As Michael Mandelbaum shows in The Fate of 
Nations, such behaviour is typical of small states with large neighbours. 
Then there is the economic aspect: India’s neighbours are structurally tied 
in their economic relationships to the industrialized member countries of 
the OECD (Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development), 
which results in a low level of intraregional trade. 

On the positive side, the book is a well-rounded, simple, and balanced 
introduction to India’s external affairs. Unlike many Western writers, the 
author is not unsympathetic to India’s nonaligned posture. In fact he goes 
so far as to observe that “India retained its independence of action in all 
the areas where its interests differed from those of the Soviet Union” (p. 
20). Devoid of jargon, the book should prove especially useful to laymen 
and students making their initial foray into the subject. Serious students 
will find the concluding chapter stimulating. Beyond that, the utility of the 
book is limited: the book is essentially a primer rather than “an authori- 
tative contribution to the public debate”, as the series introduction puts it. 


Ramnarain Ruia College, RasesH M. BasRuR 
University of Bombay 
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RoBERT KANIGEL. The Man Who Knew Infinity: A Life of the Indian 
Mathematical Genius. New York: Washington Square Press, 1991. 
Pp. x + 438. $27.95. 


What Tydgaraja was to South Indian classical music, and Sankara to 
philosophy, Srinivasa Ramanujan was to mathematics. Mathematics trans- 
cends the boundaries of territorial culture, and to those who are initiated 
into its mysteries, time and space and culture are no hindrance to under- 
standing and appreciation. A quotation from Clifford Stoll on the buff 
jacket of the book says: “What Mozart was to music, and Einstein was to 
physics, Ramanujan was to mathematics.” For us in India, Mozart’s musical 
genius distanced by time and place is all a meaningless medley. We guess 
that for the Westerners Tyagaraja’s music too is no different. Sankara and 
Ramanujan had one thing in common. This is expressed by the saying that 
those whom the gods love die young. Albert Einstein, fortunately, was not 
so loved! Both Sankara and Ramanujan said that they owed everything to 
the Divine Mother. Intractable problems appeared elementary to the 
untrained mind of Ramanujan. When asked to explain how he derived the 
solution, his exasperatingly innocent answer was that the goddess Namagiri 
gave him the solution! It is not every day that such extraordinary geniuses 
are born, and it would’ always remain an insoluble mystery how some 
people without any genetic factor could attain such dizzy heights of intel- 
lectual achievement. Ramanujan had no claims to any family tradition that 
could even half explain his genius. Man may unravel the mysteries of the 
universe, but he cannot explain the mysteries of that grey matter than can 
unravel the mysteries of the universe. Ramanujan is not a thinking reed (to 
quote Pascal).' His genius just issued forth in a torrent to the bewilderment 
of those who had spent their lifetime in grasping the mysteries of mathe- 
matics. Einstein once said that God did not play dice, but He seems to have 
done so when he created Ramanujan! Was he a freak? 

The book under review does not seek to analyse the mathematical genius 
of Ramanujan and explain it in popular language. If it had done so, it 
would in itself have been a great achievement. It does something else; it 
pierces the curtain of culture and geography and describes in masterly 
fashion the life and times of the man and the place where he was born, the 
ethos of the orthodox Brahmin family to which he belonged and was 
chained to, and the way in which his love of mathematics extricated him 
from those chains only to deal him a final, fatal blow. Ramanujan’s 
orthodoxy was responsible for clipping his wings and preventing him from 
soaring to the heights to which he aspired, much to the disappointment of 
his mentors G.H. Hardy’ and E.H. Neville. A number of writings on 


! Pascal said that man is a reed but a thinking reed 
2 Everyone knows about Hardy’s book on Ramanujan. 
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Ramanujan have suddenly made their appearance in India, describing his 
psychology and his orthodox background, his mother’s domineering attitude, 
and other such Freudian gibberish. The book under review, however, is a 
refreshingly human account of the genius and his times. It is not just a work 
of biography on a mathematician, but a sociological study of the whole 
environment, with full attention to detail. This is what makes it a superbly 
readable book. It is not loaded with too many technicalities although it is 
not wholly free from them. The lay reader has, therefore, no reason to feel 
frustrated. 

The biography has an elegant dramatic touch about it as it describes the 
various locales in which Ramanujan lived and struggled, starting from the 
temple town of Kumbhakonam in the district of Thanjavur in the State of 
Tamil Nadu to the academic (and élitist) grandeur of Cambridge. The First 
World War took a heavy toll. Among other things it forced Ramanujan to 
leave England because of the hardships in Cambridge, which was turned 
from a centre of excellence into a military centre. Ramanujan’s Brahminical 
orthodoxy took its final toll. 

Kumbhakonam was known as the Cambridge of South India in common 
parlance because of the educational institutions and the intelligent students 
thrown up by those institutions. Of course it was a far cry from Cambridge. 
The author of the book under review says (p. 24) that “Kumbhakonam 
brahmins had a taste for philosophical and intellectual inquiry, a delight in 
mental exercise, that led one English observer to pronounce them ‘pro- 
verbial for ability and subtlety’”. (We may add, in an aside, that the’ 
Chambers Dictionary gives a different meaning for the word “Kumbha- 
konam”!) The narration is thus not a one-sided account of the ups and 
downs of the hero’s life but an interesting and detailed portrayal of the 
people, the region, the traditions, the history, and the ambience that 
nurtured men of genius in many fields. It does not need special mention 
that Thanjavur has been a seat of learning, art, and culture, the Tamil 
tradition there being interwoven with the Maharashtrian. 

Numerous men and women played their parts in the career of Ramanujan, 
beginning with his domineering mother. There were his teachers (especially 
Seshu Iyer), the District Collector of Nellore Ramachandra Rao (who, 
though contemptuous of the shabby man, proved subsequently of great 
help when he realized that Ramanujan was a “gem of purest ray serene”), 
Narayana Iyer (his boss in the Port Trust), and Hobson and Baker (who did 
not see the worth of this unpolished diamond). All these are portrayed 
with the masterly touch that characterizes all great biographies. 

What impresses us most is the portrayal of G.H. Hardy, who played the 
most crucial part in the life of this poor, unknown clerk from Madras. 
Without Hardy’s help and encouragement the world would never have 
known Ramanujan. Hardy and Ramanujan offer a study in contrast. 
Hardy, with his “beautiful face”, élitist background, and intellectual family 
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tradition, was scientific in spirit and was not given to superstition. He was 
thus poles apart from the man he discovered and helped to rise. This was 
possible because of his sheer selflessness and freedom from the petit- 
bourgeois snobbery that was the hallmark of the Anglo-Saxon academic 
community. The friendship was unique. The character of Hardy alone was 
responsible for the flowering of this fruitful and historic friendship. The 
author of the book under review traces this friendship in a most delightful 
way. At the high noon of British imperialism “Hardy’s sympathies lay 
invariably with the underdog, and his political views were decidedly left- 
wing”. It was because of this sentiment that Ramanujan, who was a 
colonial underdog, was able to receive so much well deserved recognition 
and encouragement. One wonders what would have happened to Rama- 
nujan if Hardy had been like Winston Churchill! On Hardy’s mantelpiece 
stood “photographs of Einstein, the cricketer Jack Hobbs . . . and Lenin” 
(p. 366). This speaks volumes for Hardy’s intellectual identification, his all- 
round interests, and his political convictions. We do not find any such 
versatility in Ramanujan. For him mathematics and mathematics alone 
mattered; it was his whole universe. Hardy celebrated the New Year once 
by announcing his wish to “be proclaimed as the first President of the 
USSR of Great Britain and Germany”. Another of his New Year resolutions 
was to wish for the murder of Benito Mussolini (p. 367). (Hitler had not 
made his appearance then.) 

Hardy ungrudgingly acknowledges his debt of gratitude to the humble 
clerk of the Port Trust of Madras and thereby underlines his own greatness, 
albeit unintentionally (p. 370): “I owe more to him than to anyone else in 
the world with one exception [Collingwood?] and my association with him 
is the one romantic incident in my life.” The author correctly points out 


(p. 371): 


Hardy did all he could to champion Ramanujan and advance his 
mathematical legacy. He encouraged Ramanujan. He acknowledged his 
genius. He brought him to England. He trained him in modern analysis. 
And, during Ramanujan’s life and afterward, he placed his formidable 
literary skills at his service. 


One would read this book over and over again to enjoy the joint 
adventure of these two diametrically opposite men uniting together as they 
soared into the rarefied atmosphere of higher mathematics to discover the 
mystery of infinity. The author has given us an extremely delightful account 
of this romantic adventure of these two immortals. 


K. SESHADRI 

Formerly of the Centre for Political Studies, 
School of Social Sciences, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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AYESHA JALAL. The State of Martial Rule: The Origins of Pakistan’s 
Political Economy of Defence. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
> University Press, 1990. Pp. xiv + 362. £30.00. 


Pakistan has been under direct or indirect military rule for most of the 
forty-seven years since its inception. In contrast India, in the same period 
since Independence, has been able to build up a democratic polity with 
stable political institutions. Pakistan has failed even to evolve an agreed 
Constitution. Why has Pakistan not been able to enforce democratic poli- 
tical processes? How ard why did the military-bureaucratic establishment 
in Pakistan take over political power? These questions constitute the 
subject of a variety of studies by those trying to trace the political devel- 
opment of Pakistan. 

The book under review is a sequel to the author’s earlier study The Sole 
Spokesman,' which deals with the evolution of the Pakistan movement 
under the leadership of Mohammed Ali Jinnah. Together the two books 
deal with the entire political history of Pakistan. 

The book under review covers Pakistan’s political development since the 
controversial partition of the Indian subcontinent under the Mountbatten 
Plan in 1947. It traces the origins of martial rule to the scheme of partition 
itself. The controversies over the partition of the assets of the subcontinent 
and the Kashmir dispute led Pakistan’s rulers to be obsessed with defence 
against India. The author rightly points out that, in Pakistan’s case, defence 
against India is in fact defence against internal threats to Central authority. 
An insecure Central leadership of a state carved out of a continuing 
sovereign entity finds it convenient to perceive all internal political opposi- 
tion as somehow instigated by outside forces and, therefore, constituting a 
threat to the security of the State. 

By the early 1950s the United States had taken Pakistan within its sphere 
of strategic defence against the Soviet Union. American aid began arriving 
in driblets. The interplay of domestic, regional and international factors 
brought about a decisive shift in the institutional balance of power. The 
bureaucrats and the generals triumphed over the politicians, and the com- 
plex dynamics of Pakistan’s political processes were no longer relevant to 
the actual building and consolidation of the State. 

The author does not confine her study to an analysis of State-building 
and political processes in Pakistan. She also considers the relationship 
between the State and society in Pakistan at the level of ideology and 


! Ayesha Jalal, The Sole Spokesman. Jinnah, the Muslim League, and the Demand for 
Pakistan (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1985). Reviewed ithe July- 
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culture. Pakistan’s ruling establishment proclaimed Islam as the 

of the State not only from a religious angle but also for a variety 

reasons. It emphasized Pakistan’s distinctiveness in relation to 

gave the appearance of unity to an otherwise disparate people. With the 
collapse of the Muslim League, the ambiguities of Islam seemed to offer 
the best hope of lending legitimacy to a state which, because it had the 
most tenuous roots in society, was coming to base its authority on admin- 
istrative centralization rather than political centralization. 

The author has made extensive use of the archival material available. 
This lends depth to her analyses of various issues of Pakistani politics and 
adds to the authenticity of the study. However, exclusive dependence on 
contemporary perceptions of the officials of the developed societies regard- 
ing men and matters of the developing countries has its pitfalls. One’s view 
is bound to be coloured by the prejudices of Western officials against the 
leaders of the Third World. These prejudices are often deep enough to 
amount to contempt. The author quotes from the dispatches of British and 
American representatives in which the leaders of Pakistan are often 
described as crooked, corrupt, and dishonest—a notion obtaining among 
American diplomats to divert attention from the enormity and complexity 
of the kinds of problems that the leaders of the newly independent countries 
faced in nationbuilding. ~ 

This book is a valuable addition to the studies on military intervention in 
the politics of the countries of the Third World. 


Centre for South, Central, and KALM BAHADUR 
Southeast Asian and Southwest 

Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Leo E. Rose and KAMAL MATINUDDIN, eds. Beyond Afghanistan: The 
Emerging U.S.—Pakistan Relations. Berkeley, Calif.: Institute of 
East Asian Studies, 1990. Pp. 336. $20.00. 


The year 1988 constitutes a watershed in US—Pakistani relations. For one 
thing there was the death of the President of Pakistan, Ziaul Haq, in an air 
crash on 17 August 1988, which brought an important period in recent 
Pakistani history to an abrupt close. Then there was an historic accord in 
April 1988 under which the Soviet Union finally decided to withdraw from 
Afghanistan by 1989. This placed a question mark against the highly 
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inflated stature that Pakistan had acquired in the eyes of American strategists 
and policymakers in the context of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. 
The accord generated a heated debate on the future course of US—Pakistani 
relations; so much so that an international conference on the subject was 
organized in San Francisco, California, in October 1988. Many eminent 
American and Pakistani scholars participated in that seminar. 

The book under review is an outcome of the deliberations of that 
seminar. It consists of seven parts (sixteen chapters), dealing mainly with 
various contentious security issues in the Indo—-US—Pakistani triangle. We 
have here American scholars like R.W. Jones, W.J. Richter, Leo E. Rose, 
and Richard Sisson, and Pakistani scholars like I.H. Malik, Kamal Mati- 
nuddin, and R. Ahmed. They examine the issues involved from the 
American and Pakistani angles respectively. The last chapter attempts an 
assessment of the possibility of changes in the Soviet role in South Asia, 
but it need not detain us here in view of the subsequent collapse of the 
Soviet Union. 

Both the American and Pakistani authors are agreed on the adverse 
implications of the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan for US—Pakistani 
relations. They focus on three problem areas in US—Pakistani relations— 
democracy, nuclear proliferation, and the alleged Indian quest for hegemony 
in the region. The establishment of a regime based on popular elections has 
presumably reduced the American pressure on Pakistan to democratize the 
polity. The other two issues—anuclear proliferation and the alleged Indian 
quest for regional hegemony—have really affected US—Pakistani relations. 
The Pakistani scholars find it difficult to understand why there is such 
vigorous opposition in the United States to their country’s attempts to 
acquire nuclear-weapon capability and why the United States has chosen to 
withhold its aid. They accuse the United States of pursuing double standards 
in tolerating India’s nuclear status while opposing Pakistan’s attempts to 
acquire “peaceful” nuclear technology. 

The Pakistanis are even more intrigued by the American acquiescence in 
India’s pursuit of its aspiration for a regional role in South Asia. They note 
that the United States openly lauded India’s actions in Sri Lanka and 
the Maldives late in the 1980s. The Americans seem to agree with the 
Pakistanis that because of divergent security interests the alliance between 
Pakistan and the United States has not been as strong as it should have 
been. It has occasionally been even distrustful. The conflicting emotions 
arising from this divergence of interests—the significance of the Communist 
threat in American perception and the importance of the threat from India 
in Pakistani perception—have had an impact on US—Pakistani relations. 

On the Indo—-US—Pakistani triangle the book is quite rich in detail and 
insightful. The chapter on Indo—Pakistani relations by Leo Rose and 
Richard Sisson, for example, presents a convincing as well as penetrating 
analysis of the forces that shape those relations. The authors show how 
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‘there has been an overall continuity in Pakistani’s foreign policy in general 
and in its India policy in particular in the post-Zia era. Their experience of 
Indo—Pakistani relations of the past several years has added to their wisdom, 
foresight, and judgement. Of course they could have made their study 
significant by attempting to theorize on the manner in which the domestic 
and external environments interact with each other and affect the ability of 
the ruling élite to introduce shifts in the country’s foreign policy. 

Other chapters of the book too suffer for want of a theoretical orient- 
ation. Perhaps the Pakistani authors would have been able to provide teeth 
to their argument in support of Pakistan’s search for parity with India for 
maintaining regional stability in South Asia by basing it on the deterrence 
and balance-of-power theories rather than on the theory of preponderance 
of power advocated by A.F.K. Organski for preserving regional peace and 
security. They should have sought to base their views on some relevant 
theory or other. Similarly they should have attempted to analyse the 
instability in, and the weakness of, the US-Pakistani relationship in the 
light of the alliance theory. 

The absence of a theoretical framework apart, the Pakistani scholars 
have failed to corroborate their charge of an Indian threat to Pakistan’s 
security. It is certainly true that Indian leaders regard the partition of the 
subcontinent in 1947 as unfortunate. Nevertheless it is equally true that 
they have accepted it, and no Indian leader of any consequence or any 
Indian analyst of South Asian politics has ever advocated the undoing of 
Pakistan. India intervened in Bangladesh because of the unbearable burden 
imposed on it by the influx of East Pakistani refugees into India in the 
wake of the Pakistani atrocities there. If the Pakistani scholars today 
manifest their fear of India, they do so obviously in view of India’s large 
size and resources. They must, however, understand that there is no way 
India can allay their fear without placing its very existence in jeopardy. The 
only way out of the situation is to increase academic and cultural exchanges 
between the two countries. In view of India’s location, size, resources 
(both human and natural), etc., any attempt on the part of Pakistan to seek 
parity with India with external help can only escalate the arms race in the 
region. And that would worsen the security environment in this part of the 
world. 

Part Two of the book, which consists of two chapters, one by E. Staples 
and the other by H.U. Beg, relates to US—Pakistani economic relations. 
The authors focus on Pakistan’s internal economic difficulties such as 
agricultural stagnation, unemployment, poor resources for development, 
the inefficient public sector, and so on. While they stress the need for 
economic reform, they do not assess the chances of such reform succeeding. 

Part Five of the book is devoted to an appraisal of the problems of peace 
and security in West Asia and the Gulf. It consists of two chapters, one by 
A.I. Killgore and the other by Syed Farooq Hasnat. Killgore’s chapter 
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provides a rather general discussion of the war between Iran and Iraq, 
some of the issues in the Gulf conflict, and the Arab-Israeli confrontation. 
In the process he ignores the implications of the West Asian and Gulf 
conflicts for US—Pakistani relations. Hasnat on the other hand tries to 
establish Pakistan as a Power on the Persian Gulf and accuses India of 
collaborating with Israel against the Islamic world. He forgets that India 
has always supported the Arabs against Israel. 

In Part Six, Theodore L. Eliot’s chapter provides a very useful summary 
of the situation in Afghanistan and its fallout on the regional and inter- 
national security systems in general and US—Pakistani relations in particular. 
I.S. Gilani’s chapter attempts to examine the Pakistani perspective on the 
crisis in Afghanistan. He divides his chapter in two parts. In the first he 
reviews three different scenarios about the future of Afghanistan. Each of 
these has adherents among the Pakistani élite. In the second he looks at 
that crisis from the perspective of the general public. It is rather surprising 
that while discussing the perceptions of the Pakistani élite on the Afghan 
conflict, he relies on Afghan and Indian rather than on Pakistani sources. 

The book is, however, a very valuable contribution inasmuch as it 
provides very satisfying analyses of the issues that affect Pakistan’s 
interactions with India, the Middle East, and the United States. It also 
enables us to comprehend the role and interests of the former Soviet Union 
in the South Asian region. 


Post-Graduate Department of NALINIKANT JHA 
Political Science, Samastipur College, 
Samastipur, Bihar 


Solidarity and the Soviet Workers 


ELIZABETH TEAGUE. Solidarity and the Soviet Workers: The Impact of the 
Polish Events of 1980 on Soviet Internal Politics. London/New 
York/Sydney: Croom Helm, 1988. Pp. 378. £30.00. 


This book analyses the state of the Soviet economy in the late 1970s and 
the early 1980s and the response of the Soviet leadership to the problems 
that that economy was then faced with. It was a period of considerable 
upheaval in Poland too. The book tries to examine the effect that this 
upheaval had on various segments of Soviet society, as also the way the 
response of the Soviet leadership was influenced by the events in Poland. It 
is in fact about the general problems then afflicting the Soviet economy and 
the response of the Soviet leadership, which was deeply affected by the 
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events in Poland. It is not so much about what the title would lead us to 
believe it to be about. 

The main thesis of the book is that there was a significant slowdown in 
the Soviet economy, particularly in the late 1970s and after. This slowdown 
had limited the resources available for allocation. The Soviet leadership 
was, however, reluctant to restrain consumption in any significant measure. 
Instead it restricted investment and defence expenditure. Owing to the 
slow growth of the economy and the accelerated growth of the population, 
there was hardly any increase in per capita consumption although much 
restraint was exercised in the matter of investment and defence spending. 
The Soviet leadership publicized this shift in resource allocation extensively. 
It stressed in particular the plans made for higher agricultural production. 
The author gives us the impression that the extent of reallocation was limited. 
It is, however, not entirely clear how far resources were reallocated. Nor 
does the author examine why the reallocation made was limited. The 
influence of the events in Poland on reallocation too is not clear as the 
policy was changed in the mid-1970s. ` 

The author agrees that the slowdown in the economy was due in its turn 
to the slowdown in the growth of labour productivity and examines the 
causes thereof. She adds nothing to the general view of the inefficiencies of 
central allocation in a relatively diversified economy. Her analysis stresses 
worker indiscipline caused mainly by the dissatisfaction with working condi- 
tions and by the lack of incentives in the form of either promotions or 
availability of better-quality consumer goods that could be purchased by a 
higher income. She notes that at various times the leadership tried stricter 
sanctions, or more material incentives, or education. However, there were 
shortcomings in the implementation of each of these solutions. None of 
these was able to motivate workers and to promote a more rapid growth in 
productivity. 

A significant part of the book under review is concerned with trade 
unions and their role in the Soviet system. The author is impressed by the 
fact that unions gave their attention almost exclusively to economic issues 
and not to the broad questions of State legitimacy as Solidarity did. She 
seems to ignore the fact that the Government in most established societies, 
whether Socialist or capitalist, is willing to accept a role for unions as 
guardians of the interests of workers. At the same time they will not allow 
unions to play an extensive political role. This view is now accepted even in 
capitalist systems where class interests may clash. It should not be surpris- 
ing that this view was accepted in the Soviet system. What is, however, 
surprising is the confusing analysis of the role of unions. In the second and 
third chapters unions are described as handmaidens of management, allow- 
ing workers to be fired, permitting illegal overtime, etc.—all in the name of 
attaining production norms. Later in the book one gets a picture of man- 
agement completely hamstrung in its attempts to get labour to produce 
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more. Obviously the picture is complex, but the book does not help us in 
understanding various issues and problems in perspective. Nor does it 
throw light on the way the system operates. The book is thus disappointing 
on the whole. 

The book does not also adequately examine the failure of the attempts 
by the leadership to change expenditure priorities or to promote growth in 
labour productivity. There is nothing in it on the role of training of the 
labour force or the extent of technical change incorporated in new equip- 
ment. It does not go far enough in examining the role of unions. In any 
society unions have to strike a balance between workers’ rights and the 
rights of society. If they are seen as concerned predominantly about 
protecting workers’ rights, there can be union-bashing in various forms as 
during the Government of Margaret Thatcher or Ronald Reagan. Was 
there anything similar in the Soviet Union? What role should unions play 
in improving labour productivity? The author examines the effect of the 
events in Poland relatively cursorily. The stress on consumption seems to 
have predated the events in Poland. The response seems to have been 
limited to attempts to meet various labour and consumer grievances initially. 
Later, however, the stance hardened. Why this change in policy? What was 
its impact on opinion among workers or the people? The author does not 
examine this aspect. One must of course recognize the difficulty of doing 
research with limited material. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, MANMOHAN LAL AGARWAL 
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Eastern Europe and the Gorbachev Reforms 


KareEN DAwisHa. Eastern Europe and Gorbachev and Reform: The Great 
Challenge. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
Edn 2. Paperback. Pp. xvi + 319. £7.95. 


Many observers of the Russian scene attribute the collapse of Communism 
in the Soviet bloc and the subsequent disintegration of the Soviet Union to 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s new thinking. The question that arises in this context 
is: While attempting to reform the system, was Gorbachev unaware of the 
earlier experiments with reform which had ended in failure and threatened 
the existence of the Soviet empire? Some scholars believe that the division 
of Europe was artificial and that it was bound, therefore, to give way 
sooner or later. It is possible that the new thinking only aggravated those 
latent divisive factors and led to the collapse of the Socialist system. At the 
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time Gorbachev assumed power, the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
were already on the thre. .-ld of what is now called the pre-crisis situation, 
particularly in the economy. Radical measures were required to ensure 
that the Soviet bloc did not slide into a crisis situation, and to salvage the 
credibility of the Socialist system. Gorbachev’s counter to the impending 
crisis was perestroika or restructuring. Perestroika envisaged fundamental 
changes in the system so as to make it dynamic and vibrant. 

The book under review is an excellent study of Gorbachev’s attempts to 
change the basis of Soviet relations with Eastern Europe from coercion and 
control to consensus. His aim was to produce conditions that would “allow 
reform socialism to put down real and lasting roots in Eastern Europe”. 
That was to be his “greatest achievement”, as also his “greatest challenge”. 
The task was by no means easy, especially if one goes by the earlier 
experiments with reform. The author of the book under review competently 
analyses the difficulties and challenges faced by Gorbachev in his attempt 
to bring about a qualitative change in Soviet relations with Eastern Europe. 
He presents the response of the East European countries—Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania—in meticulous detail. The main thrust of his argument, however, is 
that the division of Europe was artificial and that it was bound to give way 
some day. And he implies that Gorbachev’s policies were certainly not 
responsible for the Soviet collapse. 

The relationship of the Soviet Union with the countries of Eastern 
Europe, which is dealt with in the first part of the book, was by and large 
like the relationship of an imperial Power with the constituent states of the 
empire. Although the countries of Eastern Europe were supposed to be 
independent, they were never allowed to exercise their independence in an 
effective manner. As members of the Warsaw Pact and the Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA), they were much too closely tied to - 
the Soviet Union and were left with no room for manoeuvrability. The 
inextricable party-to-party links, economic integration, and close defence ` 
ties reduced their independence to a sham. Any manifestation of change, ` 
or any striving after nationalistic aspirations on the part of the East Euro- 
pean countries was met with either a purge or a military intervention as in 
Hungary in 1956 or in Czechoslovakia in 1968. After the Prague Spring of 
1968, the Brezhnev Doctrine was enunciated, which explicitly stated that 
the sovereignty of a Socialist, country was not absolute. The basis of Soviet 
relations with Eastern Europe after 1945, then, was force and control. 
Those relations were sustained only by the military presence of the Soviet 
Union. 

Gorbachev sought to establish a more equitable, just, and lasting rela- 
tionship among the Socialist countries, especially between the Soviet Union 
and the East European countries. His primary aim was to rid the system of 
its Stalinist legacy and to make it truly open, tolerant, and responsive to 
the wishes and needs of the people. He was in favour of eliminating Soviet 
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interference in the internal affairs of the countries of Eastern Europe. He 
wanted the Communist parties in Eastern Europe to stop being repressive 
and to make themselves responsible to their own people rather than to the 
Soviet Union. At no point, however, did he imagine that he might be 
obliged to preside over the collapse of Soviet influence in the bloc. His goal 
was to establish a commonwealth of allied, friendly, and stable states. The 
task was of course not only gigantic and difficult but also highly risky. 
Gorbachev thought he would take the risk of changing Soviet policy 
towards Eastern Europe in view of the need for reform at home. 

The second part of the book discusses the challenges Gorbachev faced in 
his task of reforming the relations between the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. One of the challenges was how to make the system viable in 
Eastern Europe and acceptable to the people. The leadership and the 
ruling political élite in those countries were completely identified with the 
Soviet Union. They were consequently unable to win the confidence of 
their own people. A wide gap separated the people from the State. In the 
perception of the East Europeans the ruling élite were promoting Soviet 
interests rather than the interests of their own countries. After the Soviet 
military intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968, the Communist Pary became 
discredited among the masses. The ruling élite in Eastern Europe remained 
in power for far too long: they enjoyed power because of the blessing of the 
Soviet Union. Lengthy tenures of the ruling élite in the absence of demo- 
cracy, lack of accountability to their own people, and controlled media 
tended to foster corruption and promoted the abuse of power. In Romania 
Nicolae Ceaugescu was swept out of power because of charges be gross 
corruption against him and the members of his family. 

Then there was the economic challenge. By the end of the 1970s the 
economies of the East European countries had stopped growing. Among 
the numerous problems facing those countries was the question of chang- 
ing over from extensive to intensive development. The economic structure 
tended to favour heavy industries rather than consumer industries. Lack of 
growth rendered life hard for the people. The standards of living fell; the 
wage freeze and the ever-rising rate of inflation added to their misery. The 
author analyses these challenges competently and in detail. As the events 
unfolded, the challenges proved to be insurmountable. Gorbachev’s liberal 
policy ran out of control, opening the way to far faster, revolutionary 
changes than he was prepared for. . 

The book under review tells the fascinating story of how Communist rule 
in Eastern Europe disappeared owing to decay and collapse from within 
and a fundamental shift in policy. Scholars of Soviet and East European 
affairs will find it highly useful. 
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The Russian Coup 


A. Lukianov. Perevorot: Mnimy i Nastoyashchii (Otvety na voprosy pri- 
shedshie v “Matrosskuyiu Tishinu”). Moscow: Manuscript Publica- 
tions, 1993. Pp. 191. Price, not indicated. 


The author of this small book in Russian' was once Speaker of the Soviet 
Parliament; he was an undertrial in the Putsch Conspiracy case of August 
1991; at present he is a leader of Russia’s emerging Communist opposition. 
He has also been recently elected a member of the Duma, the lower house 
of the new Russian Parliament. The book sheds interesting light on a 
multitude of questions relating to the mystery of the sudden demise of a 
Super Power. The author takes up sixty questions broadly typifying the 
queries raised in the thousands of letters he received while in prison from 
all nooks and corners of the vast territory that once made up the Soviet 
Union. 

The author regards the coup of August 1991 as the flashpoint of confront- 
ation between two opposing social blocs. According to him this confront- 
ation reached its apogee early in 1991. He says that while Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev continued to pay lip-service to perestroika’s priority of Socialist 
development, a group of “radicals” led by Aleksandr N. Yakovlev and 
Boris N. Yeltsin had an entirely, different priority—viz., restoration of 
private property and private enterprise and establishment of a Parliamentary 
system of the Western type. These “radicals” were, he avers, shy of 
admitting that they stood for the restoration of capitalism. And, what is 
more, he is convinced that they still are. 

The author observes that the multinational State conditions only helped 
those who wanted to push perestroika in a capitalist direction. The sup- 
porters of capitalization widely used anti-Socialist ideas in a nationalist 
garb under the banner of various national fronts to mobilize the masses and 
unleashed forces which eventually destroyed the federal Soviet State. An 
organizationally weak Communist Party with a reformist leadership was 
unable to reverse the tide. On 18 August 1991, as the conflict between the 
supporters of the Socialist priority of perestroika.and the advocates of 
capitalism came to a head, close associates of President Gorbachev sent a 
delegation consisting of Oleg Baklanov, Oleg S. Shenin, Valery Boldin, 
and Viktor Varennikov to Foros in the Crimea, where the President was 
holidaying on the eve of.the signing of the new Union Treaty. The delegation 
proposed promulgation of an emergency in certain parts of the country. 
The conversation was friendly: no threat was held out. They parted with a 
warm handshake. Gorbachev did not take any measures against them and 
continued to stay in his villa at Foros. Thus, through his inaction, he 
encouraged the formation of a committee, the socalled State Committee 


1 The title of the book translates as follows: “The Coups Real and Sham: Answers to 
Questions Received in the Matrosskaya Tishina Prison” 
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for Emergency, which held three meetings and adopted four documents 
before disbanding itself on 21 August and withdrawing the armed forces 
from Moscow, which, of course, had not been instructed to use force. 
President Gorbachev reacted by ordering the arrest of the members of the 
State Emergency Committee. 

According to the author, there were in fact two coups, one sham and the 
other real. The real coup, he claims, began on 21 August, when the 
President of Russia, Yeltsin, exceeding his jurisdiction, banned the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). The Union President thereupon 
dissolved the Congress of People’s Deputies and the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). This led to the liquidation of 
the Soviet State eventually, on 8 December 1991. The Presidents of the 
three republics of Belarus, Russia, and the Ukraine decided illegally to do 
away with the Union State along with the post of Union President. The 
author points out, ruefully, how the real coup of August-December 1991 
was hailed as the victory of democracy while the attempted coup of August 
1991, which aimed at preserving the Soviet Socialist system was condemned 
as an attempt to restore totalitarianism and statization of all economic 
activity. 

The author does not conceal his sympathy for the leaders of the abortive 
coup of August 1991. These, according to him, were motivated by a desire 
to preserve the Soviet federation and the Socialist system—of course, a 
reformed one—in line with the original aims of perestroika. A strange 
coup, this, he exclaims, which did not change one bit of the existing highér 
and local organs of power, administration, and courts! 

The author is inclined to give credence to the version which maintains 
that Gorbachev acted as agent provocateur. He cites the statement made by 
Raisa Gorbacheva in the course of an interview published in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda (Moscow) of 20 December 1991 that, had a signal been given to the 
President’s guards at Foros, the delegation that had come to persuade the 
President to declare a state of emergency could have been arrested: the 
strength of the guards escorting the delegation was only a hundredth part 
of the strength of the guards of the President. 

The author is at a loss to understand the real motives of Gorbachev at 
Foros. Was he thinking, as Gdlian, a deputy of the Supreme Soviet, aptly 
observed, of returning to Moscow on a red horse in the event of the State 
Committee for Emergency managing to sustain itself in power, and on a 
white horse as a supporter of democracy in the event of the Democrats 
winning? The author also refers to a statement made by the Commandant 
of the President’s Guards, saying that he could have sent the President to 
Moscow if he, the President, had so desired. The communication system 
was then perfect. 

The author strongly denies the oft-repeated charge that the abortive 
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coup dug the grave of the Union Treaty. He explains how the Supreme 
Soviet had passed a resolution on 12 July 1991 on the basic principles of the 
new draft Union Treaty, which was to be finally adopted only after serious 
deliberation by, and with the concurrence of, the republics by September- 
October 1991 at a meeting of the Congress of People’s Deputies. Gorbachev, 
however, launched the socalled Novoogarevo process behind the back of 
the Soviet Parliament. This process was nothing but a sort of horsetrading 
between him and the Presidents of the republics with the aim of presérving 
his personal power. Gorbachev was even prepared to be a powerless 
President and to convert the Union into a confederation. At a closed-door 
meeting with President Yeltsin of Russia and President Nursultan A. 
Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan at Novoogarevo on 29-30 July 1991, he had 
suggested that instead of waiting till October 1991 as directed by the 
resolution of the Supreme Soviet of 12 July 1991, the republics should start 
signing the treaty on 20 August 1991. In the author’s view Gorbachev was 
afraid lest the Soviet Parliament should fail to adopt the draft Union 
Treaty that he had worked out at Novoogarevo. Citing the interview given 
by the Procurator-General of Russia and published in Rossiskaya Gazeta 
(Moscow) on 23 August 1991, the author says that Gorbachev seemed to 
have made a secret deal with Yeltsin and Nazarbayev to appoint Nazar- 
bayev as Premier in the place of Valentin S. Pavlov and also change the 
chief of the KGB and the Defence Minister. In any case, the new Union 
Treaty was to be just for a year as Gorbachev himself admitted. There was, 
therefore, no question of the abortive coup of August 1991 burying the 
.Union Treaty. Not the coup of August 1991 but a ruthless power struggle 
among unscrupulous, shortsighted politicians led to the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union. The sham coup of August 1991 was only used as a 
pretext for the real coup of August-December 1991, which destroyed both 
the federal State and the social system illegally. 

Though sympathetic in general to the motives of those involved in the 
putsch, the author claims that he did not think that the declaration of a 
state of emergency was fully justified. He rebuts the charge that he delayed 
the convening of the Supreme Soviet. Within hours of the announcement 
of a state of emergency over the radio, there was a meeting of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet which disapproved of the state of emergency, and 
the Supreme Soviet was convened within a period of seven days as stipulated 
in the Constitution. 

The author was one of the key actors on the political stage. His estimates 
of other prominent actors like Gorbachev and Yeltsin and his appraisal of 
the free market reforms that were carried out provide valuable information, 
as also insights, that can help enrich our understanding of the developments 
leading to, and following, the disintegration of the Soviet Union. The 
author portrays Gorbachev as an awfully confused person with no firm 
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convictions of his own. He narrates an incident to illustrate Gorbachev’s 
duplicity and hypocrisy. During his meeting with Gorbachev on 1 July 
1991, the author told him that he would not leave the Communist Party 
even if he were to be the lone member left. Gorbachev made a quick 
rejoinder, and said that he would be the second one. The author accuses 
Gorbachev of following the time-honoured practice of getting rid of 
whoever had lost his utility for him. Finding Ligachev a hindrance in his 
way, he abolished the Secretariat of the Party Central Committee which 
Ligachev was heading. Similarly, when Nikolai Ryzhkov became incon- 
venient for him, he converted the Council of Ministers into the Cabinet of 
Ministers in the Presidency. When Ryzhkov was dropped, the author told 
Gorbachev: “It is now the turn of the Supreme Soviet and the Congress of 
People’s Deputies of the USSR. But keep in mind that your opponents are 
really aiming at you and that you will not remain in power even for three 
months once the Parliament and the Congress are gone.” The warning was 
prophetic. Three months after the disbanding of the Parliament and the 
Congress, the Presidents of the three republics abolished the Soviet Union 
itself in order to remove the Union President. The author thinks that 
Gorbachev killed himself as a political leader by turning his back upon the 
Socialist orientation of perestroika. 

Yeltsin’s advent to power, according to the author, was due to his 
opponents, who paved the way for his victory by bestowing on him the 
image of a fighter for perestroika and of a martyr for the cause of reform. 
Yeltsin rode to power on the crest of a wave represented by those who 
were not as much for any particular leader as against the fast-deteriorating 
conditions of life which they blamed on the CPSU. After his initial success 
with popular support, Yeltsin began to lean more and more on the Mafia 
Capital, which, according to the author, forms the bedrock of the Russian 
President’s social base. In the author’s estimate the Mafia Capital controls 
40 per cent of the national income. 

This book was written late in 1992 and published early in 1993. The 
author then expressed his belief that Yeltsin was not going to be ousted 
from power soon as the social class supporting his rule had acquired a 
strong hold over the country’s economy. He also forecast a grim, prolonged 
struggle before the present regime could be removed from power. The 
passage of time has confirmed this prognosis. As for reforms, the author 
agrees that they were badly needed, even inevitable. However, he objects 
to the reforms being achieved at so great a social cost. The reforms, he 
feels, should be implemented in a realistic manner, taking into consider- 
ation the specific conditions and the historical and cultural traditions of the 
country. 

The author draws strength from his deep understanding of Russian 
history and culture, which sustains his faith in the future of Socialism. 
Interestingly he feels the presence of similar features in the Indian tradition. 
To this similarity he drew the attention of Rajiv Gandhi at a meeting in 
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New Delhi. Gandhi agreed that there was close resemblance between the 
Russian obshchina and the Indian village community, between the institu- 
tion of Soviets and the age-old parichdyats. 

Free from acrimony, polemics, and the ideological jargon usually associ- 
ated with the writings of the leaders of the CPSU, the book is refreshingly 
readable. One hopes that it would soon be available to us in English 
translation. Observers of the Russian scene look forward to the publication 
of an updated version of the book discussing developments leading to the 
forcible dissolution of the Russian Parliament in October 1993 and the 
holding of fresh elections. 
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Usefulness of Four Theories of 
International Relations in Understanding 
the Emerging World Order 


TOM TRAVIS 








The four main theoretical approaches to international relations are conser- 
vative realism, liberal interdependence/integration, Marxism, and feminism. 
Each approach constitutes a framework for describing the main features of 
international behaviour, for explaining such behaviour, for predicting future 
occurrences, and for prescribing policies that may help us in confronting 
global problems. This article will describe and evaluate the usefulness of 
each approach in understanding international relations, specifically the 
emerging world order. 


Realist Theory 


The realist approach, the most influential of the four, consists of three 
schools—the classical, the neo-realist, and the Grotian. According to the 
realists, the nation state is the primary actor, more important than any 
nonstate actor; national leaders make foreign-policy decisions through a 
rational calculation of the national interest regardless of moral considerations; 
morality and ideology are used to justify actions based on selfserving 
national interest; Governments must, in this competitive world, practise 
selfhelp and strive to maximize national power to protect and extend their 
national objectives; international relations consist primarily in a struggle 
for power with national security as the main priority, and international 
conflict, therefore, is inevitable, but can be managed and mitigated by 
effective balances of power, which should be hierarchical rather than 
equivalent and which result from decisive wars and skilful diplomacy. 
When effective power balances and diplomacy produce system equilibrium 
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(or stability), some cooperation becomes possible in the form of interna- 
tional law, negotiated treaties, or international organization.' 

The classical realists attribute such international behaviour mainly to 
human nature, which, they allege, is selfish, avaricious, prejudiced, and 
power-hungry.” The neo-realists disagree, contending that the main cause 
is the anarchic structure of the international system.’ The Grotians argue 
that anarchy has been modified by a framework of international law and 
transnational actors which has formed an incipient global society conducive 
to somewhat greater cooperation than the classical realists or the neo- 
realists have thought possible.‘ 

The realists claim that their approach provides the most satisfactory 
understanding of international relations. They cite the reluctance of the 
European Governments to relinquish State sovereignty to the European 
Community (EC), the proliferation of new nation states in the former 
Soviet Union, and the emphasis on nationbuilding in the Third World as 
evidence that the State and nationalism remain strong. 

They find ample evidence that Governments practise selfhelp to serve 
their national interest by maximizing national power. They refer, again, to 
the most integrated regions of Western Europe and to the Atlantic Com- 
munity to demonstrate that these are beset by conflicts of national interest 
and power with regard to monetary and trade issues. Further, they point 
out how the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is racked by 
conflict over differing national goals and strategies between the United 
States and the European Governments in Bosnia and Somalia and in 
respect of other security issues. 

The realists believe that world peace was effectively preserved for nearly 
half a century by the combination of a stable bipolar system and the 
nuclear balance of terror. Nuclear Mutual Assured Destruction (MAD) 
enabled the Super Powers to agree about the balance of power because 
their leaders realized that a world war, which could be nuclear, would be 
suicidal for both sides.’ 

Now that bipolarity has given place to a unipolar oligarchical concert 
system, the realists have reason to be optimistic about the prospects of 
world peace; for they prefer unipolarity to any other system, believing that 
a clear power hierarchy promotes order. The hegemon promotes order by 
imposing international rules on other states and enforcing them through a 


! The main views of realism are summarized in Paul R. Viott: and Mark V. Kauppi, 
Internanonal Relations Theory (New York, 1993), pp. 35-55 

? See Hans J Morgenthau, Politics among Nations (New York, 1966), edn 4. 

? See Kenneth N Waltz, Theory of International Politics (Reading, 1979). 

1 See Hedley Bull, The Anarchtcal Soctety (New York, 1977). 

3 John Lewis Gaddis, “The Long Peace: Elements of Stability in the Post War International 
System”, International Securty (Cambridge, MA), spring 1986, pp 99-142. 
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monopoly of power.‘ This is what the current hierarchy, the G-7 countries 
led by the United States, are doing, and in a manner that is reminiscent of 
the nineteenth century, which was a period of considerable peace. 

The realists admit that international organizations, like the United Nations 
and the International Monetary Fund, and international regimes, like 
those on ozone or trade, are playing enhanced roles in the emerging world 
system. However, they insist that these actors and regimes are subordinate 
to powerful states which use them as instruments of their national power to 
serve their interests and perpetuate their privileges in the new world order. 

Still the realists are concerned about the future. They do not want any 
proliferation of advanced weapons to erode the monopoly of military 
power held by the United States and its allies because such proliferation 
might increase the chances of war. They counsel the major Powers against 
getting too involved in economic and environmental issues and ignoring 
national security capability; for, given human nature and/or continued 
anarchy, war is still possible. They do not want global organizations to 
become strong enough to act autonomously and to restrict the ability of 
national Powers to act independently. They warn that economic conflict 
among the G-7 countries could splinter the unipolar system and lead to 
multipolarity, which would only increase international conflict. They are 
also concerned that the liberal activists might convince the major Powers to 
incorporate moral principles into their foreign policies. This would lead to 
a substantial redistribution of global wealth, status, and power which has 
historically, according to the realists, undermined system stability and 
heightened the chances of war.’ 


Liberal Interdependence/Integration Theory 


The liberal interdependence/integration theorists have a different under- 
standing of the international system and dispute many of the beliefs of the 
realists. They reject the classical view of human nature: they claim that 
humans have diverse makeups and that human action is based on voluntar- 
istic choice influenced by the environmental context. 

Their view of the international environment differs from that of the 
realists. The liberals agree about many characteristics of this international 
environment, but emphasize different aspects. The interdependence 
school focusses on transnational interactions which create interdepen- 
dencies, defined as mutual sensitivity, reactivity, and vulnerability among two 
or more actors. The integration school stresses integrative relationships, 
whereby societies and Governments are cooperatively knit together by 
growing cultural homogeneity, attitudinal responsiveness, and economic 

* Geoffrey Blainey, The Causes of War (New York, 1973); and Robert Gilpin, War and 


Change in World Politics (Cambridge, England, 1981). 
7 Ibid. 
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and social interdependencies accompanied by the establishment of supra- 

‘national institutions in multiple dimensions to satisfy common needs. The 
ultimate outcome of an integrative process would be political union between 
two or more separate states. The regime school emphasizes the formation 
of clusters of rules and international laws, sometimes associated with a 
supranational institution, to promote cooperation on a given issue. Inter- 
dependence, integration, and regimes may be symmetrical or asymmetrical 
and occur between two or more states within a region or across the globe. 
The World Order Movement Project school is mainly prescriptive and 
strives to convince citizens and Governments that foreign policy should be 
guided by moral principles and that in an increasingly interdependent 
world with mounting global threats, Governments need to act collectively 
and cooperatively to build new regimes, supranational institutions, and 
global governance.’ The discussion below attempts to synthesize the views 
of these schools into a coherent framework. 

The liberals believe, more than the Grotian realists, that international 
anarchy has been substantially modified by nonstate and transnational 
actors and by regional and global interdependence, integration, and regimes. 
As a result, Governments are increasingly able to identify common national 
interests and reduce mutual misperception, to adopt responsive, indulgent 
attitudes towards one another, and to supplant power accumulation and 
conflict with multilateral bargaining, compromise, and cooperation. In the 
complex, interdependent world, national security issues are no longer’ 
more significant than issues like the economy, the environment, and human 
rights, which are more conducive to multilateral collaboration and solu- 
tion.’ Most liberals think that such cooperative behaviour will increase the 
equity and mutual benefit of interstate treaties and regimes. 

The liberals hold that, where conflict occurs, peace can more successfully 
be maintained by a pluralistic rather than a concentrated distribution of 


t The leading scholars of various schools are as follows. The seminal works on liberal 
complex interdependence theory are. Robert O Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, eds, Trans- 
national Relations and World Politics (Cambndge, MA, 1972); and Power and Interdepen- 
dence: World Politics in Transiton (Boston, MA, 1977). A related work is that of John W. 
Burton, World Soctety (Cambndge, MA, 1972). The most unportant writings on integration 
are: Karl W Deutsch et al., Polincal Community and the North Atlantic Area (Princeton, 
N.J., 1957); Erost B. Haas, Beyond the Nation State (Stanford, CA, 1964); and The 
Uniting of Europe (Stanford, CA, 1958); and David A. Mitrany, A Working Peace System 
(Chicago, IL, 1966) Haas and Mitrany follow the neo-functionalist subschool of integration 
theory. The leading regime theory works are: Stephen Krasner, ed., International Regimes 
(Ithaca, NY, 1983), even though Krasner ıs most accurately typified as a neo-realst, and 
Oran R. Young, “International Regimes—Problems of Concept Formation”, World Politcs 
(Baltimore, MD), April 1980, pp 331-56. The most influential of the numerous works of the 
World Order Movement Project are: Richard A. Falk, A Study of Furure Worlds (New York, 
1975); and Saul Mendlovitz, ed , On the Creation of a Just World Order (New York, 1975). 

° For a summary of the main views of the liberal complex mterdependence approach, see 
Keohane and Nye, Power and Interdependence. World Politics n Tranntion, n. 8, pp 3-37 
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power, by equivalent rather than unequal power balances, by multipolarity 
rather than bipolarity or unipolarity, and by the redistribution of power, 
wealth, and status in favour of the disadvantaged.” They also expect 
growing interstate communication and interaction to reduce mutual mis- 
perception, which they presume to be a major source of war. 

The liberals lament the unifactored reductionism and determinism of 
realist theory. They insist that foreign policy has a variety of causes beyond 
human nature or anarchy, including differences in personality, culture, 
ideology, society, government, economy, and bureaucracy, all of which the 
realists make light of." They contend that foreign-policy officials have 
considerable choice in upgrading common interests and in acting morally 
so as to forge a more just world order.” Indeed many liberals agree that 
there are universal moral principles which define human rights and set 
standards for responsible Governmental behaviour. Most liberal inter- 
dependence/integration theorists favour reform liberal principles of a just 
world order. The reform liberals believe in distributive justice, whereby 
wealth and power are allocated so as to reduce inequalities between states 
and classes and fulfil the basic needs of every human being.in the world.” 

The liberals find abundant evidence in the emerging world system to 
support their views. They can present ample data for illustrating the rise in 
economic, social, media, and scientific transactions which have forged new 
global interdependencies and which require leaders to act more cooper- 
atively.“ They can easily demonstrate the growing concern of various 
Governments about common world problems such as advanced weapon 
proliferation, the global recession, the debt explosion, ozone depletion, 
climatic change, refugees, and AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome). They point to the increasing number of international conferences, 
treaties, and regimes being organized to confront these global problems as 
evidence that officials recognize that solutions must be based on collabor- 
ation rather than selfhelp and conflictful struggle for power.” They can 
show that national power has become increasingly irrelevant to many 


and Mendlovitz. 

D See Charles R. Beitz, Political Theory and International Relations (Princeton, NJ, 
1979). 

4 See Charles W. Kegley and Eugene R. Wittkopf, World Politics: Trends and Transform- 
ahon (New York, 1993), edn 4, pp. 207-38. 

5 Ibid., pp. 207-339. 
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nonsecurity dimensions and that power often is nonfungible from issue to 
issue. In spite of its monopoly of military power, the United States cannot 
easily have its way in trade talks with France or J apan. Nor could it get the 
Third World to accept the ozone regime without reluctantly agreeing to 
establish a fund to help the least developed countries (LDCs) in phasing 
out chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs). 

The liberals also note the growing role of nonstate actors in helping 
address world problems. Nongovernmental Organizations are today import- 
ant educators, lobbyists, and strategists engaged in mobilizing action 
aimed at resolving global dilemmas. Regional organizations, most notably _ 
the EC, the Gulf Cooperation Council, the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations, and the Organization of African Unity are increasingly seized of 
regional problems. While regional integration in Western Europe has 
suffered setbacks, there is a forward momentum there towards greater 
unity. 

The UN system continues to expand its activity. There has been an 
unprecedented increase in the authority and responsibility of the UN 
Security Council for peacekeeping and collective security. In recent years, 
thanks to the mediation of the Secretary-General or his representatives, 
many bitter conflicts have been resolved across the globe. The International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank have become key donors of develop- 
mental aid. 

There is no denying that G-7 dominates the UN Security Council and the 
various UN aid organizations, as also most regimés. However, the liberals 
point out that this has not prevented those institutions from trying to 
restrict the major Powers in new ways from acting much as they like. For 
example, the United States has not acted unilaterally in Bosnia although it 
was at first inclined to do so. It has sought approval for its actions there 
from its NATO allies and from the UN Security Council. Indeed the 
precedents established in the Persian Gulf may deter countries from waging 
aggressive war in the future and restrain the major Powers from using force 
without first seeking the approval of the UN Security Council. As a result 
the world is likely to become more peaceful, at least so far as relations 
between states are concerned; and the worst excesses of internal wars may 
be countered by UN peacekeeping operations. 

The liberals fault the realists for erroneous predictions. The world is a 
far more cooperative, peaceful place today than realist theory had predicted. 
Realist theory had said that the collapse of the Soviet Union and the bloc 
system and the subsequent shift from bipolarity to unipolarity could have 
come about only through war. Instead this shift was peaceful. 

The liberals, however, see certain negative aspects in the emerging 
world order. They are concerned that the unipolar, oligarchical system 
may maintain too many asymmetries of power, wealth, and status in the 
global system. Interdependence and integration are most effective when 
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accompanied by a dispersal of power, redistribution of wealth, and general 
mutual benefit. Without these, conflict and warfare must persist. 

The liberals are pleased that the East-West conflict has disappeared, but 
are disappointed that the North-South conflict persists. They regret that 
the G-7 countries are reluctant to approve the kinds of international 
economic reform that are likely to accelerate the development of the Third 
World and ameliorate the related problems of environmental decay, civil 
conflict, and refugees. 

The liberals prefer a shift from the current unipolar system to multi- 
polarity by strengthening supranational institutions and ensuring equitable 
outcome. The liberal idealists would be even more pleased with a democratic, 
pluralistic world confederation, but realize that this cannot happen soon. 

In fairness to the realists, we should mention their criticisms of liberal 
theory.* The realists claim that liberal interdependence/integration theory 
suffers from conceptual ambiguity and an overlap of key terms such as 
interdependence, integration, and regimes, and from loose logical causality 
among its main variables. It is logically uncertain that growing interdepen- ` 
dence and integration would produce increased amity, cooperation, and 
benefit. Where interdependence and integration are asymmetrical, the 
outcome might yield increased conflict and resentment instead. Further- 
more, interdependence can infect the globe more easily with harmful 
viruses such as economic recession or the spread of AIDS. Rapid change 
and substantial redistribution of wealth, status, and power usually heighten 
expectations and aggravate resentment; they also increase confusion about 
the balance of power, intensifying conflict and war. 

The realists insist that the liberals exaggerate the evidence that there is in 
favour of their theory. Liberal interdependence/integration theory is based 
largely on the West European integrative experience. There is little evidence 
of comparable regional integration outside of Western Europe and North 
America. Indeed national and regional disintegration rather than integration 
seems more germane to much of the world. 

The realists assert that such interdependence and integration as may 
occur outside of the OECD (Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development) area would be so highly asymmetrical as to render equitable, 
cooperative outcome difficult. They are not surprised that the North-South 
conflict lingers; indeed they doubt that it will ever disappear.” 

The realists doubt that in most areas there is sufficient recognition of 
global dangers to motivate self-inclined humans and states to move towards 
the cooperative, supranational world that the liberals favour. They believe 
that the liberals exaggerate the severity of such dangers only to frighten 


Two biting realist critiques of the hberal approach are: Robert C. Tucker, The Inequality 
of Nations (New York, 1979); and Blainey, n. 6. 

D See Stephen D. Krasner, Structural Conflict: The Third World against Global Liberalism 
(Berkeley, CA, 1985). 
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citizens into bringing pressure upon their Governments for significant 
change. In sum they believe that the liberal theorists idealistically (and 
even naively) impose their wishes and hopes on reality and misrepresent 
much of international behaviour. 


Marxist Theory 


The Marxists dispute the realist and liberal transnational explanations of 
international behaviour. There are numerous Marxist schools, but most 
Marxists agree on the following analysis of international relations.“ 

The main source of international behaviour. according to the Marxists, is 
not human nature or system anarchy, but capitalism as it has unfolded into 
an historical world system shaped and managed by the interlocked bour- 
geois classes of the states of Western Europe, the United States, and 
Japan. The small bourgeois classes of these states, together with the 
coopted bourgeoisie of other states, seek the endless accumulation of 
capital and profit by extracting surplus value from the vast proletarian 
classes across the globe. 

The process of exploitation, the Marxists believe, has been aided by the 
division of the world system into a small number of prosperous core states 
and the financial institutions associated with them (such as transnational cor- 
porations), a set of medium-developed semi-peripheral states, and a large 
number of comparatively littke-developed peripheral states. The core states, 
which share the bulk of the world’s economic and military power, have 
shaped the rules and practices of the international economy so as to benefit 
themselves disproportionately and harm the peripheral states. The peri- 
pheral states play dependent, vulnerable, exploited roles in the world 
economy, providing the metropoles with cheap labour and commodities 
and enabling them to enrich themselves at the expense of the peripheral 
states." 


4“ The Marmst approach includes orthodox Marxist-Lemmist theorists as well as dependency 
theorsts. A minority of dependency scholars might not classify their wnting as Marxist, but 
their views are certainly much closer to Marxism than to realism or liberal interdependence/ 
integration. 

The summary provided here of the Marxst and dependency approaches is based on the 
following works: Samir Amin, Accumulation on a World Scale (New York, 1978), Susanne 
Bodenheimer, “Dependency and Impernalism: The Roots of Latin American Underdevelop- 
ment”, Politics and Society (Stoncham, MA), May 1971, pp 327-57; Benjamin J. Cohen, 
The Question of Imperialism (New York, 1973); Andre Gunther Frank, Caputalisrn and 
Underdevelopment in Latin Amenca (London, 1971), Johan Galtung, “A Structural Theory 
of Imperialism”, Journal of Peace Research (Oslo), 1971, pp 81-98; V.I Lenin, Impertalism 
The Highest Stage of Capuahsm (New York, 1967); Harry Magdoff, The Age of Impenalism 
(New York, 1969); Karl Marx, Capital A Crinque of Politcal Economy (New York). See also 
Immanuel Wallerstein’s The Capitalists World Economy (Cambridge, England, 1979); and 
Historical Capitalism (London, 1983) 

P The semi-periphery acts as a way-station, deriving limited benefit by providing specific 
services to the core states and more substantial benefit from bhelpmg the core Powers in 
exploiting the periphery 
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The contradictions of world capitalism—such as the pursuit of foreign 
markets to counter domestic underconsumption, the search for foreign 
investment to spend surptus profit, the insatiable quest for cheap, abundant 
resources, and the need for ever cheaper labour—have forced the core 
states to practise imperialism, initially through colonialism and later through 
neocolonialism, dependency, and spheres of influence. 

This imperial thrust requires the metropoles to build huge military— 
industrial complexes so as forcibly to oppose the spread of Socialism, 
Socialist revolution, and radical state and nonstate actors. Most wars at the 
global level are due to the attempts being made by the exploited Govern- 
ments and classes to rebel against the world capitalist system, the military 
response of the core states with a view to maintaining their imperialism, 
and the conflicts among the Powers over hegemonic status. 

Capitalism has, however, proved to be more resilient than the Marxists 
had anticipated. The Marxists continue to predict that the world capitalist 
system will eventually collapse under the weight of its own internal contra- 
dictions and because of rebellion by the proletarian class and the peri- 
pheral states.” 

The Marxists too find much evidence in the world system to support 
their views. First, they argue that the only new features of the world order 
are the power shift from bipolarity to unipolarity and the disappearance of 
the main anticapitalist bloc associated with the former Soviet Union. 
Otherwise the world capitalist system, which has dominated the globe for 
centuries, remains intact. And, at least temporarily, it has greater imperial 
power and is better able to practise imperialism than in the past eighty 
years. 

Economic issues are in fact foremost on the world’s agenda, and the 
most powerful nonstate actors are financial. This proves that it is economic 
dynamics that truly drive international relations. Even socalled security 
matters, such as the Persian Gulf War or the Somali intervention, have 
economic roots—such as the drive for petroleum resources. 

The Marxists, like the realists, view the liberals as naive and over- 
optimistic about the likelihood of equitable social change flowing from 
rising interdependence and transnationalism. They are convinced that the 
élite classes of the core states would use their power to control those 
processes, ensuring that interdependence remains highly asymmetrical and 
that transnational institutions and regimes reinforce the capitalist system. 
Any reform that may emerge from a more transnational world would, 
therefore, be a mere palliative; it would be hardly sufficient to ease the 
plight of the peripheral states and classes. The gap between the rich and 
the poor would continue to grow. No New International Economic Order 
can be expected, and there would be few real social reforms within the 
peripheral states which are dominated by the coopted capitalist classes. 


» See Wallerstein, Historical Capitalism, 18 
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The data are unmistakable, the Marxists claim. Despite growing inter- 
dependence and transnationalism, the plight of much of the Third World 
has worsened. This is clear from the falling commodity prices, the mount- 
ing debt, the increased tariff barriers, the declining foreign aid per capita 
(particularly in Latin America and Africa), economic regression, and the 
falling standards of living. 

The realists are naive to think that the increased global hierarchy would 
diminish conflict and warfare. Nationalistic internal wars are on the increase. 
And quite a few of these wars have socioeconomic roots. Social revolution, 
often in new forms like drugs and ethnic violence and terrorism, has 
proved difficult to stamp out, which is hardly surprising in a world plagued 
by the growing museries caused by the plundering world capitalist system. 

World capitalism may be more powerful today in scope and control, but 
it is hardly more healthy. The contradictions of capitalism, if anything, are 
increasing—as witness the persistent global recession, the ever-mounting 
debt problem, the serious currency fluctuations in Europe, the difficulties 
of economic liberalization in the former Soviet bloc, and so on. These 
problems have heightened the chances of conflict among the core capitalist 
states. This is clear from in the recent G-7 Summits, the EC, and the 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) talks. 

The realists and the liberals counter this line of argument in numerous 
ways. They fault Marxist theory for being economically deterministic and 
reductionist and for excluding noneconomic sources of international be- 
haviour. For example, imperialism and war are historical fixtures; they 
predate capitalism. And they are caused by cultural, ethnic, political, and 
gcostrategic factors, as also by greed of economic profit. Socialist states 
have also resorted to war and practised imperialism—and not always to 
defend themselves against a capitalist threat. Of course, such criticism, 
when advanced by the realists, is inconsistent; for realist theory is similarly 
deterministic and reductionist. 

Moreover, the empirical evidence that is available in support of aspects 
of the Leninist theory of imperialism is weak. There is little evidence of 
underconsumption or surplus profit in most capitalist countries. Some 
capitalist states have thrived without militaryindustrial complexes or their 
own colonies or neocolonies; and the ever-urgent need of resources may 
stem more from industrialization than from ‘capitalism. It is likely that 
imperialism is a choice, not a necessity, for the capitalist states.” 

Another contention is that Marxist theory exaggerates the zero-sum 
outcome of capitalist relationships. The orthodox among the Marxists 
slight the willingness of the capitalist élite in the Western countries and some 
states of the Third World to distribute wealth, leading to the growth of 
large middle classes and, particularly in Western Europe, to welfare states. 


z See Cohen, n. 18. 
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While colonialism was harmful in many ways, it also introduced benefits, 
particularly in favoured colonies. Contemporary dependency is injurious, 
but it can sometimes be of help too. The newly industrialized countries of 
Asia are highly dependent on the world capitalist economy, but they have 
developed rapidly with a pronounced improvement in the standard of 
living of their citizens. Under the right conditions, even transnational 
corporations can contribute to the economic development of the countries 
of the Third World instead of invariably causing harm. 

Critics further argue that underdevelopment is caused more by domestic 
failure of many societies of the Third World than by obstacles placed in 
their way by international capitalism. They claim that the countries of the 
Third World can develop more successfully if only they would curb popula- 
tion growth, reduce corruption, cease from wasteful expenditure on arms 
and luxury imports, improve bureaucratic efficiency, introduce genuine 
land reform, focus on the fulfilment of basic needs, end civil conflict, and 
liberalize their economies. 

The Marxists and the dependency theorists admit that these domestic 
impediments do obtain, but insist that they stem primarily from colonialism 
and neocolonialism. They also point out that the capitalist Powers have 
frustrated the efforts of the countries of the Third World to introduce or 
carry out the necessary reforms. Of course there is no denying that corrup- 
tion, wasteful expenditure, and unequal land holdings serve the interests of 
the capitalists. 

Finally Marxist theory seems to lay undue emphasis on class conflict, 
interstate warfare, and the revolutionary demise of global capitalism. 
Primarily contemporary conflict has less to do with class than with ethnic 
nationalism. The international system has been far more peaceful than the 
Marxists had expected. Also the long-predicted war among the main 
capitalist Powers has not come about. Capitalism seems to be far better 
equipped to manage its alleged contradictions than the Marxists had believed. 
Capitalism is far from collapsing. Indeed it is ironic that what has collapsed 
on account of its own contradictions is not capitalism but State Socialism. 

Moreover, given the failure of orthodox Socialism in the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, one wonders whether a Socialist world would 
be any improvement on a capitalist one, particularly if the reform liberals 
can find a way of spreading welfare capitalism based on the Scandinavian 
model across the globe. 


Feminist Theory 


Feminist theory is a recent addition to theories of international rela- 
tions. It is heavily influenced by post-modernist writing. While it has 
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diverse schools, most feminist writers would agree on the following 
formulations.” 

International relations have always been gendered in that men have 
reserved positions of power and status for themselves and have fashioned 
rules and practices so as to serve their interests at the expense of women, 
who are victimized and exploited. 

This patriarchal society has been constructed on attitudes and language 
which dichotomize and differently value alleged character traits of men and 
women. The qualities of domination, power, control, competition, ration- 
ality, objectivity, pragmatism, and risk-taking are characterized as male 
and are highly valued; the qualities of passivity, cooperation, subjectivity, 
emotion, idealism, compassion, and caution are characterized as female 
and are undervalued or devalued. These differences are not natural: men 
have socially constructed them in order to justify their positions of power 
in a competitive, power-oriented world.” 

Men have created a self-fulfilling prophecy in that they have imposed | 
these characteristics on the world system, making international relations 
more competitive, power-oriented, and exploitative and also more full of 
conflict than they need to be. If more women with their stereotyped traits 
held office and if men and women officials more highly valued the alleged 
femunine qualities, then international relations could become more benign. 
Also, if equal opportunities were extended to women to gain wealth, 
status, and power, knowledge of international relations would be enriched 
by women’s historical experience and insight, and women would no longer 
be the main victims, whether in the international or the domestic setting. 

The feminists are not in full agreement about how to change this state of 
affairs. The liberal feminists rely on vigorous education for altering gender 
stereotypes, and on political mobilization and pressure for making more 
opportunities available to women by altering discriminatory laws and poli- 
cies. The radical feminists believe that it is capitalism which has shaped 
gender inequality and that capitalism should, therefore, be replaced by 
Socialism for fundamental gender change to occur. 

The feminists claim that there is evidence to support their views. It is a 
fact that Western philosophy and the social sciences have been shaped by 
men. It is also true that men are socialized differently from women. It is, 
therefore, logical that men should impose their gendered biases on their 
philosophical understanding of the world and on their statecraft. Any fair 
reading of the most influential philosophical treatises and social science 
texts can make us see the gender bias. 


= The summary provided here of the feminist approach relies heavily on the following 
works. Cynthia Enloe, Bananas, Beaches and Bases Making Femmist Sense of International 
Politics (Berkeley, CA, 1990), and Spike V. Peterson, “Introduction”, in Spike V. Peter- 
son, ed , Feminist (Re) Visions of International Relations Theory (Boulder, CO, 1992), 
pp 1-30. 

> Peterson, no. 22, pp 1-30. 
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It is obvious that men predominate in positions of authority, status, and 
power at the national level and hold a disproportionate share of the wealth 
in nearly every country. Women are victimized far more often than men, 
suffering disproportionately from domestic physical abuse, infanticide, 
ritual mutilation, illiteracy, hunger, poverty, prostitution, unskilled and 
low paid labour, and other ills.” 

Critics do not dispute the fact that there is gender inequality. Instead 
they dispute feminist causality. Some opponents claim that gender differ- 
ences are natural, rooted in biological and psychological differences rather 
than in socially constructed attitudes and roles. They insist that only natural 
differences could explain the fact that gender inequality has extended across 
nearly every society throughout history. They are pessimistic about the 
prospects of any significant change in gendered aspects of international 
relations. 

Other opponents doubt that international relations would be any different 
even if women were equally represented in positions of power. The classical 
realists say that conflict, power, and war stem deterministically from human 
nature, which is shared by men and women alike; the neo-realists argue 
that such international behaviour is required by the anarchic system and 
that decisionmakers, men or women, would have to act similarly; the 
Marxists claim that women in power would be members of the bourgeois 
élite class and would act as exploitatively as their male counterparts. Critics 
cite former Prime Ministers Indira Gandhi, Golda Meir, and Margaret 
Thatcher as examples to prove that women in power act little differently 
from ‘men. It is no matter that these women were products of male 
socialization and selective recruitment; they acted as they did because of 
human nature, anarchy, or capitalism. 

A further argument is that only those who are attracted by power and 
control seek political careers. These, whether men or women, impose their 
power orientation on political life, nationally and internationally. 

Following this line of argument, while the practice of international 
relations might not be much different with equal representation for women, 
at least the unequal effects on women would diminish; for, as women gain 
greater access to power and wealth, there would be fewer discriminatory 
laws against women. And women would be victimized less often. 


Conclusions 


It would appear that all four approaches have contributions to make 
towards an understanding of international relations. No single approach 
provides a full account of international relations, and all suffer from 
defects of logic and from inconclusiveness of evidence. Realist theory best 
explains the persistence of the nation state, national interest, selfhelp, 


* Spike V. Peterson, “Secunty and Sovereign States: What 1s at Stake in Taking Feminism 
Senously”, m Peterson, n. 22, p. 46. 
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conflict, and power in international relations. Realism also provides a 
reasonable explanation for the absence of any direct war between the 
Super Powers, the protagonists of yesterday, and for the decrease in 
interstate warfare in the post-bipolar world. 

Liberal interdependence/integration theory offers the most satisfactory 
understanding of the more interdependent, integrated, and: cooperative 
relationships among the member states of the OECD, the EC, and the G-7 
coalition. These states have achieved a fairly high level of cultural, atti- 
tudinal, and economic integration so as to produce war-free communities 
and reach numerous accords with positive-sum outcome. However, this 
approach is far less relevant to other regions and coalitions where dis- 
integration rather than integration, and dependence rather than inter- 
dependence, are still the rule. 

The liberals appropriately emphasize the growing global interdependence, 
the rising number and influence of nonstate actors, the multiplication of 
global regimes, and the increasing prominence of economic, social, and 
environmental “global agenda” issues. They are correct that the new global 
regimes, even if shaped by the core states, also restrict the actions and 
erode a bit of the sovereignty of the major Powers. In these respects, the 
liberal description of the international system is more accurate than that of ' 
the realists. 

However, many liberal writers have exaggerated the positive, equitable 
outcome of these developments.” Outside of the OECD, interdependence 
has most often been highly asymmetrical: the G-7 states control many key 
nonstate actors; they have shaped most global regimes so as to benefit 
themselves more than others; and they have prevented the implementation 
of global agendas and regimes inimical to their interests, such as the New 
International Economic Order and the Law of the Sea. Liberal inter- 
dependence/integration theory does not adequately explain the persistence 
of these asymmetries and inequitable outcome. 

The integration theorists might reply that where inadequate levels of 
regional or global integration obtain, there would be insufficient respon- 
siveness to yield positive-sum results. That may be true, but then why has it 
been so difficult outside of the OECD to build sufficient integration to 
provide for greater mutual benefit? 

_A more satisfactory answer may be found in the realist and Marxist 
perspectives. Each approach contains explicit theories to account for in- 
equality of power and benefit in international relations. With regard to the 
persistence of inequality in the midst of the growing global interdependence, 
Grotian realist theory might provide a compromise. Its recognition of the 


B This criticism applica more to the integration and World Order Movement schools than 
to the complex interdependent writings of Keohane and Nye. Keohane and Nye do recognize 
that interdependent and integrative relationships can be asymmetncal and inequitable. 
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incipient global society helps account for the interdependent and trans- 
national features of international relations, and its incorporation of the 
condition of partial anarchy helps explain the continued inequalities. 

The neo-realist and Marxist approaches offer the most valid understand- 
ing of the dependent and exploitative aspects of North-South relations. 
This kind of exploitative behaviour could stem either from system anarchy, 
which encourages the countries of the North to maximize their power and 
wealth by discriminating against the weaker countries of the South, or from 
the world capitalist system, which encourages (but does not require) the 
élite classes of the North to collaborate in subordinating and exploiting the 
peoples of the Third World to extract the maximum profit. There is some 
truth in both these explanations. On balance, however, the Marxist world 
system and dependency theories provide the best depiction of the structure 
of imperialism and of the external obstacles in the global economy that 
impede the development of so many countries of the Third World. 

The feminist and Marxist theories offer the best understanding of the 
national and global attitudes and practices that discriminate against women 
(as well as racial and ethnic minorities). The feminist theorists may well be 
correct that a revaluing of the alleged female traits by men and women 
alike would permit a more cooperative and benign international system to 
emerge. Until such resocialization occurs, however, greater representation 
for women among top foreign-policy officials is not likely to alter inter- 
national behaviour in any appreciable way. 

At the descriptive level the realist, liberal, Marxist, and feminist 
approaches provide valid understandings of different dimensions of inter- 
national relations. At the explanatory level, however, the neo-realist, 
Grotian realist, and Marxist approaches explain more dimensions of inter- 
national relations than liberalism or feminism. 

At the predictive level Marxism has erred about the demise of capitalism, 
but not about the unequal facets of North-South relations. Liberalism has 
been fairly accurate about the integrative trends within the OECD coalition 
and the EC but less so elsewhere. Realism has correctly projected the 
continuance of power and inequality in much of international relations, 
but has exaggerated the possibilities of conflict and war. 

As for the prescriptive level, foreign-policy officials would be prudent to 
heed the advice of the realists to define the national interest carefully, to 
Maintain some capacity of selfhelp, and to attend to power resources. 
However, as the liberals maintain, parochial national interest, selfhelp, 
and unilateral power are much less useful today in important areas of 
international relations. Officials, therefore, need to recognize global needs 
and interests also and be prepared to devise creative, longrange policies so as 
to respond to worldwide threats collectively. Diplomats need to accept the 
fact that, if enduring solutions are to be found for global dilemmas, these 
accords must promise widespread mutual benefit and equity across state, 
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Following the vicarious success of the UN Security Council in liberating 
Kuwayt by the US-led Operation Desert Storm, the British Prime Minister, 
John Major, took the initiative in organizing a meeting of the Security 
Council to reaffirm continued adherence of the world body to the principle 
of collective security, to review the instruments available to implement that 
principle, to consider anew the means best suited to enforce the principle, 
and to equip the Security Council with new means to meet new challenges 
in new situations. Except for Hungary and Zimbabwe, all members of the 
Security Council were represented by their heads of State or Government. 
All of them and the UN Secretary-General addressed the Security Council.’ 
After their speeches, the Security Council unanimously adopted, on 31 
January 1992, a statement which invited the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report containing an “analysis and recommendations on ways of strength- 
ening and making more efficient within the framework and provisions of 
the Charter the capacity of the United Nations for preventive’ diplomacy, 
for peacemaking, and for peacekeeping”. Apparently in exercise of his 
implied powers, the Secretary-General extended this mandate by adding a 
closely related concept—viz, post-conflict peacebuilding.’ The Security 
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Council did not prescribe any particular method for the preparation of the 
report. 

According to the Secretary-General, the report which he prepared in 
response to the Security Council’s request of 31 January 1992 and which is 
entitled An Agenda for Peace draws upon ideas and proposals transmitted to 
him by Governments, regional agencies, nongovernmental organizations, and 
other institutions, as also by individuals in many countries.‘ It looks as 
though it represented a consensus on four concepts—preventive diplomacy, 
peacemaking, peacekeeping, and post-conflict peacebuilding under the 
aegis of the United Nations. The Secretary-General states that the Agenda 
“deals with ways to improve the Organization’s capacity to pursue and 
preserve peace”. This gives two impressions. First, the four concepts are 
considered comprehensive enough to cover international peace. And, 
second, the Agenda, by its very nature, goes beyond those four concepts. 
The former appears to be a parochial perspective of peace, because the 
four concepts leave a lot out of their purview; the latter appears to be a 
consensual perspective of peace, because it covers more than the limited 
original mandate given by the Security Council. Which one of them is 
reflected in the Agenda would be clear only after knowing the recommend- 
ations of the Secretary-General. Let us, therefore, first have an overview 
of the Agenda, then make an evaluation of it at the macro level, and, lastly, 
recapitulate the major observations so as to facilitate the international 
community’s response to the Agenda. This critique is written primarily 
from the point of view of the developing countries. 


Overview 


The Agenda is a well-drafted and widely distributed UN document consist- 
ing of ten chapters in eightysix paragraphs and approximately twelve 
thousand words. Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali prepared it 
within six months of the Security Council mandate. The legal significance 
of the Agenda is arguable. At best it may be considered an authoritative 
view of the Secretariat of the United Nations on the subject; at worst it may 
be dismissed as no more than just one of the many reports prepared by the 
Secretariat. However, the authority of the institutions which have pro- 
duced the Agenda, the overwhelming importance of the subject, the 
worldwide attention it has received, the reactions it has generated, and its 
international repercussions make it more important than most other reports 
of the Secretariat. 

The Agenda opens with an introduction by the Secretary-General. Chapter 
I outlines its basic premise (viz, the end of the Cold War), the drafter’s 


* Ibid., Paragraph 4. 
5 Ibid , paragraph 6 
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understanding of the concept of peace, a bird’s-eye view of the sources of 
war and conflict, the aims of the United Nations, and the ways to improve 
the Organization’s capacity to achieve its main aim of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

Chapter II defines four key terms it uses: preventive diplomacy, peace- 
making, peacekeeping, and post-conflict peacebuilding. Preventive diplo- 
macy finds place in Chapter II. It has three objectives (prevention of 
conflict, prevention of escalation of conflict, and swift action to contain 
damage), three organizational participants (the Secretary-General, the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, and regional organizations), 
and three modalities (confidence-building measures, a fact-finding-cum- 
early-warning system, and preventive deployment or demilitarized zones 
as a means of separating potential belligerents in a national or international 
crisis). Among other things, the chapter outlines a way of realizing the full 
potential of the powers and functions of the Secretary-General, especially 
his role under Article 99 of the Charter. The Agenda expressly refers to the 
Security Council whenever it talks of preventive deployment or of demili- 
tarized zones in the context of interstate disputes. In conditions of national 
crisis, however, it does not expressly confine that power to the Security 
Council alone. f i 

Chapter IV deals with peacemaking. The strengthening of the conflict- 
resolution mechanism, including especially the World Court, the creation 
of a collective security force, and better utilization of peace-enforcement 
units—these are the three main features of this chapter. Two additional 
features are: amelioration through socioeconomic assistance and the activ- 
ization of the mechanism suggested in Article 50 to redress economic 
problems arising from the enforcement of economic sanctions under Article 
41 of the UN Charter. The chapter identifies four factors responsible for 
non-resolution of a conflict (viz, lack of political will on the part of the 
parties concerned, lack of leverage at the disposal of a third party, indiffer- 
ence of the international community, and marginalization of the problem). 
Bringing hostile parties to agreement by peaceful means, including mediation 
and negotiation with the help of the Security Council, the General Assembly, 
or the Secretary-General, acceptance of the general jurisdiction of the 
World Court or its Chamber jurisdiction by all states, withdrawal of 
reservations to Article 36 of the Statute of the World Court,* and greater 
contribution to and use of the Trust Fund’ are major prescriptions for 
strengthening the conflict-resolution mechanism. The Agenda recommends 


* About sixty states accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court under Article 36 of the 
Statute of the Court. Most of them have made reservations. See Multilateral Treaties 
Deposited with the Secretary-General: Status as at 31 December 1993 (New York, 1994), UN 
Doc ST/LFG/SFR. E/12, pp. 12-28 

7 On 1 November 1989 the Secretary-General announced that he was going to create a fund 
to assist states in the settlement of disputes through the World Court. See International Legal 
Materials (Washington, D.C ), vol. 28 (1989), pp. 1589-94. 
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that the Security Council initiate negotiations in accordance with Article 43 
of the Charter to raise collective security forces so that they might be 
readily available and to augment the Military Staff Committee in accordance 
with Article 47(2) to bring the collective security system into force. In the 
light of the experience of the Second Gulf War, it urges the Security 
Council to devise measures for helping states economically affected by the 
imposition of economic sanctions under Chapter VH of the Charter. The 
establishment and deployment of peace-enforcement units to enforce cease- 
fires is another recommendation. 

Chapter V begins with a brief statistical survey of the strength of UN 
peacekeeping forces, the casualties suffered by them, and the budgets, etc. 
of UN peacekeeping operations. It breaks new ground in view of new and 
growing demands, welcomes an increase in, and a broadening of, peace- 
keeping operations, and recommends greater mobilization of a larger 
number of peacekeeping personnel with better and wider expertise in 
diverse fields. It regards lack of adequate resources as the principal problem 
of peacekeeping operations. It reasserts the need for standby arrangements 
and forwards the idea of standing-stock of equipment. It urges states to 
make their airlift and sea-lift capacity and other logistics available to the 
United Nations whenever necessary. It recommends use of the capabilities 
of nongovernmental organizations and the facilities available at the UN 
Secretariat. 

Various post-conflict peacebuilding measures are enumerated and advo- 
cated in Chapter VI. They range from disarming the warring parties to 
monitoring elections, from the destruction of weapons to the protection of 
human rights, and from the creation of a general environment of mutual 
trust to the implementation of concrete cooperative projects. Developmental 
and welfare programmes at the domestic level, with international assistance, 
are considered necessary to deal with the underlying economic, social, 
cultural, and humanitarian problems. The Agenda stresses the need to 
involve the entire UN system, especially to extend its technical assistance 
to the states affected. 

Chapter VII deals with cooperation with regional arrangements and 
organizations. Although it does not set forth any formal pattern of cooper- 
ative relationship, it attaches importance to the division of labour, creative 
adaptation to the realities with flexibility, and consistency with the Purposes 
and Principles of the Charter. It leaves enough room for action by regional 
organizations without recommending anything specific, although it high- 
lights the importance of consultations between the United Nations and 
regional organizations in building an international consensus on the nature 
of any problem and the measures required to address it. 

Chapters VIH and IX are devoted to two grave problems of UN peace- 
making and peacekeeping operations—the safety of UN personnel and the 
financing of operations. In respect of the former the Secretary-General 
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passes the matter back to the Security Council, but makes certain specific 
proposals. He suggests a number of measures to meet the growing budgetary 
requirements of peacemaking and peacekeeping operations. These include 
an increase in the Working Capital Fund to $ 250 million, the establishment of 
a Peacekeeping Reserve Fund of $ 50 million, a Humanitarian Revolving 
Fund again of $ 50 million, and a United Nations Peace Endowment Fund, 
with an initial outlay of a billion dollars. Raising funds from both Govern- 
mental and nongovernmental sources, collecting levies on arms sales and 
international air travel, borrowing from the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank, and charging interest on the amount of assessed but 
unpaid contributions are some of his other recommendations to ensure the 
financial security of UN peacemaking and peacekeeping operations. 

In the last chapter the Secretary-General sums up his agenda for peace. 
He emphasizes the desirability of engaging the energy and attention of the 
entire UN system, the indivisibility of domestic peace and international 
peace, a genuine sense of consensus, respect for human rights (especially 
those of the minorities, women, and children), and the involvement of 
nongovernmental organizations, academic institutions, and the public at 
large. Without repeating the recommendations made in the preceding 
chapters, he suggests that heads of State and Government of the members 
of the Security Council meet in alternate years, just before the annual 
session of the General Assembly. He also gives an indication of his intention 
to charge senior UN officials in each country to act as his representatives 
on matters of particular concern. Finally he says that he wants his recom- 
mendations to be implemented by 1995. 

The Agenda is thus a brief analysis of past experiences, contemporary 
circumstances, and future needs. It makes a number of recommendations 
to implement Article 2(4) in conjunction with Chapters VI, VU, and VIII 
of the Charter by seeking to improve the instrumentalities of preventive 
diplomacy, peacemaking, peacekeeping, and peacebuilding. Some of the 
recommendations are innovative, while others are repetitive. The Secretary- 
General would create an early-warning system, strengthen the World 
Court, collect a levy on arms sales, provide a standing army for the United 
Nations, work for greater cooperation with regional organizations, and 
play an active role himself. These are of course familiar features of the 
ongoing debate on the subject. The Secretary-General recognizes that the 
“new situation in the world needs new ideas and a new impetus”, and 
suggests numerous innovations. The Agenda (a) addresses the question of 
international peace in a wider perspective than all other UN efforts made 
so far; (b) proposes to create not only certain new norms, but also certain 
new structures; (c) calls for an unprecedented expansion of the powers, 
functions, and role of the Secretary-General, including the authority to 
seek Advisory Opinions of the World Court and to make use of UN 
officials as his special, fan pal E nis men ae (d) seeks 
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to involve all components of the United Nations, especially the Economic 
and Social Council, in the peace process; (e) emphasizes the need of close 
and continuous consultations between the Secretary-General and the 
Security Council to develop a common strategy; (f) surprises the tradi- 
tionalists by suggesting preventive deployment of international forces even 
in a national crisis; (g) shifts the emphasis from consent to cooperation in 
peacekeeping operations; (h) envisages deployment of peacekeeping forces in 
an international crisis even at the request of.one state alone; (ñ) recommends 
the establishment of a standing-stock of equipment for use during peace- 
making or peacekeeping operations; (j) elaborates short-term as well as 
longterm solutions of major problems of peacemaking and peacekeeping 
operations; and (k) recognizes the role of nongovernmental organizations and 
other nonstate bodies and pleads for their involvement in the peace process. 

In addition to these innovations, the greatest merit of the Agenda is its 
systematic approach, sensitivity to technical details, and timely presentation. 
What, then, is wrong with it? 


Evaluation 


The Agenda deserves serious consideration. It is already under the consider- 
ation of a large number of states, individuals and institutions representing 
diverse interests. It is not difficult for somebody who is articulate and has 
an analytical mind to find loopholes in a document dealing with a contro- 
versial subject like international peace and security. However, the impor- 
tance of the subject of the Agenda, the sincerity of purpose of those who 
have drafted it, and the moral duty of all people to participate in the peace 
process demand that the Agenda be assessed against a reasonable yardstick. 

‘The application of a reasonable yardstick would entail taking cognizance 
of the views expressed by the Secretary-General and the members of the 
Security Council on the subject at the First Summit Meeting of the Security 
Council, the declarations made by the countries of the nonaligned move- 
ment (NAM) from time to time, and international public opinion (however 
fragmented it might be). 

In his introduction to the Agenda the Secretary-General Tightly cautions: 
“The Organization must never again be crippled as it was in the [Cold War] 
era that has now passed”.* Does the Agenda ensure or propose to ensure 
that? Does it suggest the conceptual, structural, and functional changes 
necessary for preventing any crippling of the United Nations? Can the 
implementation of the Agenda create what the Secretary-General calls “a 
new United Nations for a new international era”? 


* Agenda, n. 3, paragraph 3. 

’ Report on the Work of the Organization from the Forty-Sixth to the Forty-Seventh Session 
of the General Assembly, September 1992, UN Doc. A/47/1, paragraph 5. Referred to 
hereinafter as the 1992 Report on the Work of the Organization. 
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NAM gives top priority to economic development, because the more- 
than-a-hundred countries which are ıts members perceive peace in a broad 
perspective. They believe that peace cannot be obtained without economic 
development. They also have a viewpoint (and now an institutional struc- 
ture too)" on the role and shape of the United Nations in the new world 
order. Freedom from hegemonism, nondiscriminatory representation in 
international institutions, and democratization of the decisionmaking 
processes of international institutions constitute the main part of their 
viewpoint.'' Does the Agenda meet the viewpoint of NAM? 

The speeches of the fifteen members of the Security Council and the 
Secretary-General at the First Summit Meeting present a wide perspective 
on peace and also indicate their expectations from the United Nations in 
general and the Security Council in particular.” 

In addition, reforms in the United Nations system, especially in its 
peace-promoting structure, have been a subject of discussion all over the 
world for quite some time. There is also worldwide public opinion in 
favour of arms control, especially the elimination of atomic, biological, and 
chemical weapons, environmental protection, human rights protection, 
sustainable development, democratization of international relations, etc. 

On the basis of all these inputs, we can evolve and adopt a reasonable 
yardstick for an evaluation of the Agenda. Such a yardstick should address 
the following questions: Is the Agenda based on correct premises? Does it 
understand, appreciate, and moderate the expectations of the entities that ` 
took the initiative in evolving it? What about the expectations of the 
others? What kind of peace is the Secretary-General talking about? Is 
peace the ultimate goal in his Agenda, or a means to attain certain other 
goals? Are the means to attain peace equitable? Are the processes to apply 
those means equitable? Does the Secretary-General suggest a plan of 
action to effect the conceptual, functional, and structural changes that are 
overdue—changes without which world peace would remain a mere mirage? 
What impact will the Agenda have on the fundamental principles of the 
Charter, which have given comfort to most countries? Where would the 
Agenda place the Secretary-General in the international system? Would he 
be comfortable in his new position? What are the prospects of implement- 
ation of the Agenda? 


™ At the Jakarta Summut beld in the first week of September 1992, NAM established a 
high-level group to formulate concrete proposals for restructuring the Umted Nations See 
Times of India (New Delhi), 2 September 1992; and Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 7 
September 1992. 

4 The following two reports drafted by eminent experts and published in 1992 by the South 
Centre articulate the NAM viewpoint in a most impressive manner. The United Nations at a 
Critcal Crossroads—Thme for the South to Act (Geneva) and Enhancing the Economic Role of 
the Unued Nations (Geneva): 

u See Provistonal Record of the Security Council Summit Meeting, n. 1. 
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We may address most of these questions under the following headings: 
the basic premises of the Agenda, the concept of peace it represents, the 
expectations of states (both developed and developing), the efficacy of 
application of the Agenda, and the prospects of its implementation. 


(a) Basic Premises 


The basic premises of the Agenda are three. First, the world is now free 
from the Cold War; second, the world will remain free from the Cold War; 
and, third, the United Nations will be the vanguard of a new world order. 
All three are questionable—for certain historical, conceptual, and structural 
reasons. 

Historically it may be pointed out that no phase of international relations 
has infinite life. The Cold War first began in the 1940s. Détente took its 
place in the 1960s. It continued until the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
at the end of the 1970s. The Cold War was then renewed. In the late 1980s, 
of course, the Super Powers declared that the Cold War was over. Although 
we may believe them until their behaviour proves otherwise, the end of the 
Cold War is not the final phase of international relations. 

If the Cold War was an ideological battle, then there are many ideological 
differences yet to be settled. If it was a cold-blooded pursuit of national 
interests, then there are conflicts of interests still to be sorted out. If it was 
the result of important international actors confronting one another to 
demonstrate their own righteousness, then the feeling of selfrighteousness 
on their part is not yet an extinct element in the chemistry of transnational 
relations. The truth of the matter is that there are still several ideological 
struggles going on but with different permutations and combinations. The 
“wog” controversy was a subtle manifestation of such differences at the 
United Nations, although nobody was willing to characterize it as a n 
cold war. In academic terms at least, the controversy could be characterized 
as another cold war at the United Nations, linking it with the comparable 
events of the Congolese crisis of the 1960s. Also, the North-South struggle 
is a continuing ideological struggle. Of course, the actors and expectations, 
and the targets and tactics, of the North-South struggle are different from 
those of the East-West struggle. 

If we look at the ground realities, then we find that the First World’s 
relations with Cuba, North Korea, and several other states are not indicative 
of the end of the Cold War. On the contrary the “inseparable companions” 
of the Cold War—the terrible tools of destruction (lethal products of the 
military—industrial complex), the Cold Warriors (proponents of military 
blocs, nuclear deterrence, rapid deployment forces, etc.), and their desire 
to dominate the world—are still around. Owen Harries observes: “The 
Cold War cannot be dismissed as something that is not only over but done 
with . . . . we simply have too much intellectual and moral capital invested 
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in the Cold War, have been too much shaped by it... .”" There are 
several situations and structures which question the basic premises of the 
Agenda. Although, thus, the Cold War is over in popular terms, it is still on 
in the psyche of many people and institutions. 

Still the end of the Cold War is an interesting amalgam of myth and 
reality which may sustain the enthusiasm of a great many individuals, 
institutions, and states, including the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. There is no harm in living with a myth which looks so much like 
reality if it serves a useful purpose. Let us see whether the Agenda does 
that. 


(b) Concept of Peace 


The title of the Agenda indicates its focus—viz., peace. Peace is certainly the 
most important value in the international system. That is the reason why 
international law and the United Nations accord primacy to peace even 
over justice. Happily the international community now has a better and 
broader understanding of the concept of peace. No longer is the absence of 
war equated with the presence of peace. The interdisciplinary nature of 
peace also is very well recognized. In his opening statement at the Security 
Council’s First Summit Meeting, the President of the Council, John Major 
of Britain, said that “without economic development and prosperity we 
cannot hope to achieve lasting peace and stability”.“ Most participants at 
the Summit endorsed this statement. The Jakarta Declaration of NAM 
. also said the same thing. The Latin American situation is a well-known 

illustration of the inseparability of peace and development. The UN Secre- 
tary-General, Boutros-Ghali, is sensitive to the interdisciplinary nature of 
international peace. Apparently he favours an integrated approach to the 
maintenance of international peace and security. In the very introduction 
to the Agenda he says so: 


The sources of conflict and war are pervasive and deep. To reach them 
will require our utmost effort to enhance respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, to promote sustainable economic and social 
development for wider prosperity, to alleviate distress, and to curtail the 
existence and use of massively destructive weapons.” 


Unfortunately, however, the Agenda does not touch upon the sources of 
conflict and war. The Secretary-General in fact promises to deal with the 
sources of conflict and war in the chapters dealing with preventive diplomacy 


u Owen Harries, “The Cold War and the Intellectuals—‘In Mockery of the Promise and 
Fitness of Things”, Commentary (New York), vol. 92, no. 4, October 1991, p. 13. 

4 See Provistonal Record of the Security Council Summit Meeting, n. 1, p. 7. 

5 Agenda, n. 3, paragraph 5. 
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and post-conflict peacebuilding. It implies evolution of another agenda. 
His 1992 Report on the Work of the Organization contains an agenda for 
development. When, however, we compare the 66-paragraph-long Agenda 
for Peace with the 5-paragraph-long agenda for development, we find that 
the latter is no more than a postdated promissory note drafted in general 
terms to produce a postdated cheque. All that the Secretary-General does 
in his agenda for development is to hope that the World Summit for Social 
Development at Copenhagen in 1995, would produce a comprehensive 
agenda for development.” Then there is a paradox. On the one hand he 
says that with “the Cold War behind us there is a distinct trend towards the 
‘economics of international relations shaping its politics”;" and, on the 
other, he expects to complete a major portion of An Agenda for Peace by 
1995"—i.e., well before the evolution of an agenda for development. 
Certainly he is not expected to present a panacea for peace by a stroke of 
the pen. But he is expected to sensitize the Agenda acutely to the pressing 
concerns of the developing countries by making specific recommendations. 
While the Agenda leaves the forging of a shield against the main threats to the 
developing countries to the future, it focusses on the priority of the developed 
countries, viz, the strengthening of the international fire-fighting mechanism. 

Armed attacks are no longer attractive for a variety of reasons, but there 
are non-military threats to peace and security. Covert intervention, 
economic aggression, cultural colonialism etc. are being used as effective 
tools of domination in many countries of Africa, Asia, Latin America, and 
the Pacific. At the First Summit Meeting of the Security Council, there- 
fore, Prime Minister Miyazawa of Japan proposed that “concrete ways be 
sought to strengthen the role of the United Nations in facing non-military 
threats to the future security and prosperity of humankind”.” While the 
Agenda recognizes the link between military and non-military threats to 
international peace and security, it does not devise any means to integrate 
the two at the institutional level. In particular it is not clear what role the 
Security Council may play in dealing with non-military threats. Can the 
Security Council take action to meet non-military threats to international 
peace? If not, who has that authority? 

Nobody disputes the fact that peace has inseparable links with arms 
control and disarmament. Almost all the members of the Security Council 
acknowledged this at the First Summit Meeting. In his opening statement, 
the President of the Council said: “. . . we should today commit ourselves 
anew to upholding international peace and security through reinforced 


* Sec 1992 Report on the Work of the Organization, n. 9, paragraphs 105-9. 

” Ibid., paragraph 108. 

“ Ibid., paragraph 56. . 
3 Agenda, n. 3, paragraph 85. ae 
™* See Provisional Record of the Securty Council Summit Meeting, n. 1, p. 111. 
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measures of arms control.”“ King Hassan I of Morocco too said: “The 
strengthening of the organs of the United Nations and of their role in the 
maintenance of international peace and security requires that the inter- 
national community give serious consideration to disarmament questions.”” 
Endorsing this viewpoint, Austrian Chancellor Franz Vranitzky stated: 
“As one of the most important future tasks of the Security Council, I see a 
more active involvement in the areas of arms control, nonproliferation, 
and disarmament.”” He emphasized the responsibility of nuclear-weapon 
states to develop policies for “a nuclear-weapon-free world”.* The Agenda 
too advocates arms reduction and disarmament, but does not reflect it in 
the specific programme of action it proposes. None of its substantive 
chapters indicates measures for arms reduction and disarmament. There is 
not a single word against nuclear weapons, although the Secretary-General 
is worried about nuclear accidents. How can the Agenda be indifferent, thus, 
to the most serious threat to peace? Its silence on nuclear weapons, which are 
considered illegal, immoral, and provocative,” may please the nuclear 
Powers but not the votaries of peace. Indeed the heavy emphasis placed by 
the developing countries on nuclear disarmament does not justify their 
own nuclear-weapon programmes, if any. Nor does it justify their heavy 
expenditure on non-nuclear weapons at the cost of their developmental 
programmes. In order to strengthen their stand against nuclear weapons 
and weaken their capacity for mutual destruction, the developing countries 
have to pay attention to the question of limiting the broader proliferation 
of weapons and military expenditure. The United Nations is certainly 
expected to create conditions conducive to their endeavours in this regard. 

The Agenda cannot be properly evaluated without pondering over (a) 
the Western reaction to the peace movements during the 1970s and the 
1980s and (b) the goals of the Western peace offensive in the 1990s. It 
may be recalled that between the late 1970s and the mid-1980s most 
Western Governments felt threatened by peace movements. They also 
disliked the various General Assembly declarations on the right to peace.™ 


* Ibd. 

B See Richard Falk ef al., “Nuclear Weapons and International Law”, Indian Journal of 
International Law (New Delhi), vol. 20 (1980), pp 541-95; and B.S. Chmmi, “Nucicar 
Weapons and International Law: Some Reflections”, in R.S. Pathak and R.P. Dbokalia, eds, 
International Law in Transition: Essays m Memory of Judge Nagendra Singh (New Delhy 
Dordrecht, The Netherlands, 1992), pp. 137-47. 

™ They and their allies abstained from the vote on the following General Assembly 
resolutions on the right to peace: 39/11 of 12 November 1984, 39/157 of 17 December 1984, 
and 39/159 of 17 December 1984. Cf. GDR Committee for Human Rights (Bertin), vol. 11, no. 
1/1985, pp 64-68 
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In fact they ridiculed the right to peace on jurisprudential grounds, calling 
it a ploy of the Soviet bloc. How come they are now enthusiastically 
espousing the cause of peace? A reasonable explanation would be that 
their contemporary perception of peace is different from their perception 
of peace in the past. 


(c) Expectations 


People have had great expectations from the United Nations since its very 
inception. However, the Organization has so far fallen short of those 
expectations. The end of the Cold War has only heightened those expect- 
ations. Many states and nonstate entities are feeling confident that the 
United Nations would at last fulfil their expectations. It was this hope 
which made the British Prime Minister, John Major, convene the First 
Summit Meeting of the Security Council and ask the Secretary-General to 
prepare an agenda for peace. To strengthen the Organization’s capacity in 
the fields of preventive diplomacy, peacemaking, and peacekeeping is 
clearly a priority of Britain, France, the United States, and their allies, old 
and new. They want to consolidate the gains made by them in the Cold 
War and in the Gulf War. They feel that, although the United Nations of 
the 1970s and the 1980s did not promote the kind of peace they had hoped 
for, the United Nations of the 1990s may do so. This confidence derives 
from their perception of the role of the Security Council during the Gulf 
. War. They want to strengthen the Security Council of the Gulf War fame. 
Do the NAM countries also want to do so? 

The NAM countries also expect the United Nations to strengthen the 
collective security system, but they want the system to ensure uniformity. 
They also want it to be reliable, realistic, and comprehensive. As the 
Tepresentative of Zimbabwe rightly stated at the First Summit Meeting of 
the Security Council, “a collective security liable to a veto by one of the 
few states is not reliable”.” It provides selective security to a few selected 
countries at certain selected points of time—all depending on the desire of 
the veto-wielding Powers. What kind of collective security does the Agenda 
envisage in the event of a veto-wielding Power endangering international 
peace and security? f 

The Agenda is based on the benign assumption that the Big Five have 
“shared” responsibility, adequate capability, and enduring willingness to 
maintain international peace and security and that they can do no wrong. 
That the Big Five can do no wrong is an erroneous presumption, both 
legally and historically. Their irresponsible behaviour on many occasions is 
not unknown to history. China invaded South Korea in 1950 and India in 
1962; Britain, France, and Israel invaded Egypt in 1956; the Soviet Union 


” See Provisional Record of the Secunty Council Summu Meeting, n 1, p. 126. 
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invaded Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Afghanistan in the 1950s,the 1960s, 
and the 1970s respectively; and the United States invaded Vietnam, Grenada, 
and Panama in 1960s and 1980s. The Agenda does not and cannot ensure 
that the Big Five do not embark upon the kind of aggressive adventures 
that they had undertaken in the 1950s and after. . 

Undoubtedly the Agenda proposes to strengthen the Security Council— 
an institution which is the focus of attention and controversy because of its 
power, structure, and functioning. An American commentator observes: 


The experience of the Council’s action in the Persian Gulf situation 
should warn world leaders in future crises. The establishment of a 
collective security system does not ensure that the arrangement will be 
used as intended. The UN Charter provides no guarantee against the 
abuse of Charter processes.” 


Not only does the Agenda miss an unprecedented opportunity to meet 
the inadequacies of the Charter, but it also prescribes ways to strengthen 
an institution which violates the principle of sovereign equality, perpetuates 
age-old institutional inequity, possesses a vast record of non-feasance, 
misfeasance, and malfeasance, and neglects the aspirations of millions of 
people. The silence of the Agenda on the restructuring of the Security 
Council, the expansion of its membership, a review of the veto power, and 
the Council’s accountability to the international community does not inspire 
those who want to promote peace and bring about change in the light of the 
new realities. The Agenda says that the entire UN system needs to be 
involved in the international peace process. Why then does it not suggest 
measures to strengthen the powers, functions, and structure of the General 
Assembly and its various organs? The Secretary-General believes that “all 
- organs of the United Nations must . . . play their full and proper role so 
that the trust of all nations and peoples will be retained and deserved”.” 
Why then does he leave the General Assembly out of the “common strategy” 
for peacekeeping and peacemaking? He says that one of the primary 
objectives of the ongoing process of UN reform is to secure “a more 
effective Organization-wide distribution of responsibilities and balance”.” 
Why does the Agenda restrict its focus then to the Security Council and the 
Secretary-General? One gains the impression that while the Security 
Council will be strengthened to make it the directorate of a new world 
order, the General Assembly will be made to remain a silent spectator. 
What will happen to the Uniting for Peace resolution—an instrument of 


= John Quigiey, “The United States and the United Nations in the Persian Gulf War: New 
Order or Disorder?”, Cornell International Law Journal (Ithaca, NY), vol. 25 (1992), 

* See the 1992 Report on the Work of the Organization, n. 9, paragraph 167. 

” Ibid., paragraph 28. 
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peace that was devised as an emergency safety valve? Instead of ignoring 
it, the Secretary-General should have integrated it into the Agenda. 


(d) Application 


Let us look at our problems today and see whether the Agenda can solve 
them. The Bosnia-Herzegovina and Somali crises have been the focus of 
attention and controversy both inside and outside the United Nations. The 
former originated in the poor state of the economy of Yugoslavia, the crisis 
of confidence in the Socialist ideology, deeply rooted ethnic differences, 
and irresistible and unmanageable assertions of selfdetermination by 
various groups in Yugoslavia. Nobody can say that the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
crisis was an unforeseen volcanic eruption. The Europeans enjoyed a joke 
for a long time, viz, that there would soon be only seven states in Europe— 
one unified Europe and six independent republics of Yugoslavia. The 
European Community was well aware of the Yugoslav situation. It kept 
watch over it, discussed the matter on several occasions, employed several 
conflict-resolution mechanisms, and yet failed. What is that extra in the 
Agenda which the United Nations should have done and which the 
Community was unable to do to prevent the Yugoslav conflict? And what 
is that extra in the Agenda which could resolve the conflict? Presumably,, 
had the Agenda been in force, the dispatch of peacekeeping forces would 
have been speedier and the forces would have had more equipment and 
resources for carrying out peacemaking operations. However, the deploy- 
ment of a sufficient number of soldiers would have remained an uncer- 
tainty as the Secretary-General himself admits. He says that “forces 
under Article 43 may perhaps never be sufficiently large or well enough 
equipped to deal with a threat from a major army equipped with sophisticated 
weapons”.” 

Compare this scenario with the Somali crisis. The Somali crisis originated 
in the decade-long war between Ethiopia and Somalia, traditional tribal 
warfare, environmental degradation, collapse of the poverty-ridden eco- 
nomy, unmanageable proliferation of weapons, corrupt and inefficient 
administration, human rights violations, political repression, neglect by the 
international community, and the exploitation of the country during the 
Cold War. Does the Agenda provide for ways and means of dealing with all 
these causes of the crisis? Establishment of peace in Somalia would mean 
immediate supply of adequate food to prevent starvation deaths, expedi- 
tious supply of medical facilities, cessation of tribal hostilities, restoration 
of law and order, massive international economic assistance, and elaborate 
measures for meeting the ecological crisis. In short, “the task involves 
nothing less than the reconstruction of an entire society and nation”.* 


= Agenda, n. 3, paragraph 43. 
* See 1992 Report on the Work of the Organization, n 9, paragraph 148. 
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Does the Agenda offer the necessary means to undertake such.a huge task? 
The Agenda talks of readily available, well-equipped, and properly trained 
peacekeeping forces; it does not talk of readily available food and medical 
assistance. It envisages stockpiles of. “equipment”. necessary for peace- 
keeping operations; it does not talk of an international blood bank, super 
medical stores, international medical corps, and buffer stocks of foodgrains 
for distribution well before the beginning of starvation deaths. The Agenda 
would be effective neither in a.Somali type of situation nor in a Bosnia- 
Herzegovina type of crisis. l 

Also, the Agenda does not take.cognizance of the fact that. hé inter- 
national system, including the United Nations, operates generally on the 
basis of the priorities set by the, dominant actors in.the system.. For 
instance, if the Secretary-General himself had not espoused the cause of 
the Somali people and if the US Presidential elections had.not come off in 
1992, the Somali agony might have been ignored. Why then is the Agenda 
silent about the priority paradox?, Although the Secretary-General’s 1992 
Report on the Work of the Organization briefly refers to the paradox,” one 
may gain more than one impression without finding a logical solution. 


(e) Prospects \. . ii : ae ae ane 


YP obits | task ' i; “k ' se BY aa . yt 
In the long history: of the United Nations, the Secretaries-General of the 
United Nations have produced numerous reports on almost all items 
relating to the Purposes and Principles of the Organization. Many of them 
now stand consigned to the archives, of the Organization. Is the Agenda 
also going to be so: consigned? Or will the international community, in 
particular its most important. members, make the Agenda.an -effective 
programme of action by.showing the. necessary goodwill.and by providing 
adequate resources? The Agenda. possesses greater weight than many 
earlier reports and for the obvious reason that political conditions are now 
much different from what they were in,the past. Yet the Secretary-General 
has no illusion about the effectiveness of the Agenda per se. He states in 
the introduction itself that “it is crucial for all Member States to bear in 
mjnd_ that the search for improved mechanisms, and techniques ‘will be of 
little significance unless this new spirit of commonality į ig propelled by the 
will-to take the hard. decisions demanded by this time of opportunity”. 
The’ ball is now in the court of sovereign states. The silence of a majority of 
states, the ambivalence of the Security Council, and the predicarnent of the 
NAM countries do not indicate the readiness to take, hard decisions in accord- 
ance, with the recommendations of the Agenda’ ‘Although most of the speakers 
sb Seca a serene ste Aged others 
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will take some time before making their positions clear. (Austria, Britain, 
Japan, the Russian Federation, and the United States, as also some other 
countries, supported only certain select recommendations of it.”) Besides 
announcing the various steps taken to implement some of the recommend- 
ations of the Agenda, President George Bush of the United States proposed 
at the Fortyseventh Session of the General Assembly that a special meeting 
of the Security Council be held to discuss certain specific proposals made in 
the Agenda.™ In December 1992 members of the Security Council expressed 
their support for the Secretary-General’s proposals on fact-finding.” And 
before long they are likely to discuss the other recommendations at length. 
The Secretary-General also seems determined to pursue the matter further. 
In fact his 1992 Report on the Work of the Organization reaffirms many of 
the recommendations contained in the Agenda. Hopefully, the following 
recommendations would be accepted; the strengthening of the fact-finding 
and information-gatbering and analysing functions of the Secretary- 
General; greater use of the advisory jurisdiction of the World Court; 
greater support for and use of the Trust Fund for invoking the general 
jurisdiction of the Court; increasing use of the Secretary-General’s special 
representatives to deal with particular situations; readiness of many countries 
to administer training in peacekeeping to their military and civilian officials 
and to make peacekeeping personnel and logistics available to the Secre- 
tary-General at short notice and on an ad hoc basis; increasing financial 
assistance to peacekeeping operations; and better coordination and consul- 
tations between the Security Council and the Secretary-General and between 
the United Nations and regional organizations.™ 

The following recommendations are unlikely either to be accepted or to 
have a significant impact: acceptance of the general jurisdiction of the 
World Court by all states; withdrawal of reservations to Article 36 of the 
Statute of the Court; and levy of a tax on arms sales or international travel. 
Many NAM countries are unlikely to agree to preventive deployment of 
UN forces in a national crisis,” or to accept the services of the Secretary- 
General’s representatives in the defusion of such a crisis. They are also 


3 This impression is obtained from the statements of the US President, George Bush, the 
British Foreign Secretary, Douglas Hurd, the Austrian Foreign Mimster, Alios Mock, the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Andrei V. Koryrev, and the Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of Japan, Michio Watanabe, at the Fortyseventh Session of the General Assembly m 
September 1992. For excerpts of their statements, see UN Newsletter (New Delhi), vol. 44, 
no. 39, 26 September 1992, pp. 1, 3, 4, and 6. 

* Ibid., p. 1. 

” Ibid., vol 44, no. 49, 5 December 1992, p. 3. 

* This is evident from the readiness of the North Atlanuc Treaty Organization to make its 
logistic facilities available to the United Nations Protection Force to enforce the “no fly zone” 
over Bosma—Herzegovina. 

» See, for instance, the statement of the Indian delegate at the Special Committee on 
Peacekeeping Operations in the Hindustan Tones of 20 August 1992. Sec also the statement 
of the Deputy Pome Minister and Foreign Minister of Japan in the General Assembly, UN 
Newsletter, vol. 44, no. 39, 26 September 1992, p. 4. 
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likely to suspect any involvement of nonstate entities in national crisis 
Management. The Agenda itself admits that standby forces to be made 
available to the Security Council or the Secretary-General would be in- 
adequate to meet major dangers. such as the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt in 
1990. What then is the use of collecting a small contingent of troops? The 
Secretary-General answers thus: “They [forces] would be useful, however, 
in meeting any threat posed by a military force of a lesser order.” 
Probably he has in mind a low-intensity threat or a potential threat from 
one small country to another small country. 

No recommendation of the Agenda is expected to be implemented by 
way of any amendment of the Charter. Along with the implementation of 
various Agenda recommendations, however, there would be an increasing 
demand for reform in the United Nations system by way of amendment of 
the Charter. Although it is difficult to achieve all that by 1995, a realist 
would be happy to see the beginning of the process—some movement in 
the right direction and in the right spirit. 


Summation 


Clearly the scaling down of the American—Russian conflict has neither 
eliminated imperialist ambition nor international conflict. On the other 
hand it has radically changed the structure of world politics and significantly 
lessened the danger of a nuclear Armageddon. It has also opened up new 
possibilities for cooperation within the Security Council. Any strategy of 
defining the role of the United Nations must take these changes into 
account. Boutros-Ghali has certainly made a brilliant beginning in this 
regard. His Agenda is a thought-provoking as well as an action-oriented 
document. At the same time, however, it is plagued with some unrealistic 
idealism, a certain amount of inescapable realism, and a general status- 
quoism. It contains quite a few arguable assumptions, controversial notions, 
and striking omissions. Most importantly, it is based on the shaky, albeit 
praiseworthy, premise that the Cold War is over and that the Security 
Council has now emerged as an effective and judicious institution. 

The most important aspect of the Agenda is that it has come at an 
appropriate time. The importance and the value of some of its recommend- 
ations, especially those relating to the training and maintenance of small 
contingents of national forces in reserve for peacekeeping, are beyond 
doubt. 

The Agenda proposes a de facto amendment (or at least elaboration) 
of many provisions of the Charter. It seeks to confer unprecedented 
powers on the Security Council and the Secretary-General. It would theor- 
etically make the former a supranational council, and the latter an ombuds- 
man with the powers of a sheriff. The Security Council might in particular 


@ Agenda, n. 3, paragraph 43. 
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turn into a new kind of Leviathan, one far beyond the imagination of any 
latterday Thomas Hobbes, and still leave the Big Five outside its purview. 

The very fact that the most powerful nation on earth, the United States, 
is now stridently advocating the creation of a new world order implies that 
the present order is not satisfactory. A vast majority of countries, 
mostly nonaligned, have little say in the creation or continuance of this 
world order. It is a creation of the developed countries. In the 1970s the 
developing countries demanded that there be a change in the world order. 
The demand met with disdain. Today it is plain that it was not an unreason- 
able demand. This can play a crucial role in the debate and discussion on 
the Agenda. _ 

Sooner or later the major Powers will make their official positions clear 
on the recommendations of the Agenda. Experience shows that many 
nonaligned countries do not respond to the reports put out by the Secretariat 
of the United Nations. However, they should, this time. The role of the 
United Nations in international peace and security is too serious a matter 
to be left to the major Powers only. Besides Member states of the United 
Nations, academic institutions, nongovernmental organizations, and en- 
lightened individuals are expected to participate in the peace process.“ 
They should, therefore, also react to the Agenda in a constructive manner. 
We may propose the following for their consideration. 


(a) General Attitude 


Although the Agenda has been drafted in the context of US dominance of 
the United Nations, the response of the others should not a priori be 
lukewarm. The nonaligned countries should, in particular, be cautious. 
They cannot afford to accept or reject the recommendations of the Agenda. 
Rejection might deprive them of an opportunity to shape the new world 
order, and acceptance might compromise their theoretical freedom of 
action. Initially the best strategy would be to ensure open discussion on the 
Agenda in various forums and to evolve a consensus on its implementation 
in its entirety. The suggestion that the Agenda be widely discussed by the 
entire membership of the United Nations should not by any means be 
turned down. Peace is not the prerogative of any one organ of the United 
Nations. Let all UN organs—principal and subsidiary—pool their wisdom 
together and enhance the operational importance of the Agenda by way of 
expressing what role they perceive for themselves in the peace process. It is 
necessary that changes in the mandate, functions, and institutions of the 
United Nations should be determined in a democratic manner.* Widespread 
discussion on the Agenda will not only help refine many recommendations 


“ Toid., paragraph 84. 
2 See The United Nations at a Critical Crossroads: Time for the South to Act, n. 11,p 19 
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of the Secretary-General but also generate new ideas on the strengthening 
of the role of the Organization. 


(6) A Decentralized Functional Approach 


The concept of security should certainly be interpreted in broad terms. 
However, the Security Council should not have primary responsibility (let 
alone exclusive responsibility) for ensuring security against all kinds of 
threats. Its primary responsibility should be restricted to security against 
military threats. Among other things, a restrictive interpretation of the 
Council’s mandate is compatible with the original intent of those who 
drafted the Charter. Responsibility for collective security against non- 
military threats should remain with the respective functional organs and 
agencies of the United Nations. The logic behind this decentralized func- 
tional approach is that the United Nations system as a whole has joint 
responsibility for collective security against different kinds of threats. In 
this scheme there is division of labour and decentralization of powers. No 
organ or agency of the United Nations has in fact exclusive responsibility in 
regard to a matter affecting peace. International peace is an interdisciplinary 
matter. 


(c) Coexistence of Peace and Developmental Structures 


Strengthening the existing structures and building new ones for the pursuit 
of peace are unexceptional in principle. There are two riders, though: no 
new structure should be incompatible with the basic Principles of the 
Charter, and the peace structures need not be built upon the ruins of other 
structures. First, the Agenda proposes to create some new structures which 
might make Article 2(7) of the Charter a normative antique. The death of a 
principle and the birth of a new one in its place is not objectionable as long 
as it does not violate the principle of jus cogens. One can argue whether 
the doctrine of domestic jurisdiction is a “peremptory norm” of international 
law. But one can hardly dispute the fact that certain practices of recent 
years have substantially diluted Article 2(7). More striking is the fact that 
there is no uniformity about their application, which violates the principle 
of sovereign equality. We must emphasize that the principle of noninter- 
vention should be read in conjunction with the principle of nondiscrimin- 
ation. 

Second, a number of structures which were created during the “golden 
era” of the United Nations have been abolished or they have fallen into 
desuetude in recent years. In abolishing them or in letting them suffer 
neglect no attempt has been made to consider the opinions of small 
countries or to conduct indepth analyses or to promote debate within the 
United Nations concerning their implications for the Organization’s 
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priorities and roles.® The structures which the Secretary-General has axed 
are the Centre for Transnational Corporations, the Office of the Director- 
General for Development and International Economic Cooperation, the 
Office for Ocean Affairs and the Law of the Sea, the Department of 
Technical Cooperation for Development, the Centre for Science and 
Technology, the United Nations Financing System for Science and Tech- 
nology for Development, quite a few committees of UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conference for Trade and Development), and several others.“ 
These represent the developmental structure of the United Nations. In 
addition, a number of expert bodies of the United Nations, especially in 
the field of human rights, are seriously handicapped on account of in- 
adequate finances. Their malfunctioning due to inadequate finances hurts 
the interests of humanity. Their revival, along with the necessary reforms, 
should of course be an integral part of any agenda for peace. If the peace 
structures are strengthened and the developmental and welfare structures 
are allowed to stay weak, it does not serve the cause of peace; nor does it 
further the objectives of the United Nations. The Secretary-General himself 
admits as much in his 1992 Report on the Work of the Organization: 


It is clear that the Organization’s responsibilities and commitments in 
the political and security area should not be carried out at the expense of 
its responsibilities in the development field, and neither should be 
subordinated to the other. It is essential that they be pursued in an 
integrated, mutually supporting way.” 


It is important to evolve a broad consensus on issues relating to devel- 
opment. The argument of the developed countries that development—or 
the lack thereof—is neither the sole nor the most important cause of 
violent conflict in contemporary international relations does not justify our 
giving a stepmotherly treatment to developmental issues. It would be 
unfair to reject the contemporary perception of those issues as warmed- 
up versions of the stale homilies of the 1970s for the developing countries. 


(d) Linkage between Functional and Structural Reforms 


The Agenda is essentially a set of proposals for reform formulated to 
improve the functioning of the United Nations, especially the Security 
Council, in matters of war and peace. It does not talk about reforms like 


* Ibid, p 5 

“ For instance, a news item entitled “Sweepmg Secretariat Reforms” appeared in Secretariat 
News (New York) of February 1992, p. 5. It was stated that “12 offices cut or merged as S-G 
streamlines—more to come”. The Secretary-General considers it a part of the process of 
streamlining the Secretanat and consolidating activities in the socioeconomic field See the 
1992 Report on the Work of the Organization, n. 9, paragraphs 23-24 

© Ibid , paragraph 66. 
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the expansion of the membership of the Council, the whittling down of the 
veto power of its permanent members, and its accountability to an impartial 
and apolitical institution in matters involving a legal interpretation of the 
provisions of the Charter. 

We must make it clear that the strengthening of an inequitable structure 
will not ensure the Council’s equitable functioning or promote sustainable 
peace. 

Even in realistic terms, if the Security Council of 1945 had reflected the 
power pattern of that time, it is equally necessary that the Security Council 
of 1995 should match the power pattern obtaining at present. The sea 
change in the international structure ought to be reflected in the Council’s 
structure as well. Many Member states of the United Nations have empha- 
sized this. At least four of them (Brazil, Germany, India, and Japan) have put 
forward their claims to the permanent membership of the Security Council. 
They have received support for their claims from many others. Their 
legitimate expectations should not be ignored. 


(e) Accountability of Organizational Participants 


The Secretary-General rightly states: “Power brings special responsibilities, 
and temptations.“ Whenever large powers are bestowed upon an individual 
(or an institution) without providing for checks and balances, he (or it) 
tends to exercise those powers a little too freely and even arrogantly. This 
fact has great significance for the new role of the Secretary-General as well 
as that of the Security Council. Abuse of powers by them cannot be ruled 
out. But the Charter and the Agenda give the impression that the Security 
Council and the Secretary-General can do no wrong. They do not envisage 
any action against an erring Secretary-General; nor do they suggest any 
mechanism for guarding the Security Council. The former lacuna attracted 
the attention of the international community during the Congolese crisis, and 
the latter was exposed in the wake of the Gulf War. Both lacunae may 
become strikingly noticeable after the unprecedented strengthening of the 
role of the main organizational participants m preventive ‘diplomacy, peace- 
making, and peacekeeping. Unfortunately the Agenda is silent about checks 
and balances. In any discussion on the subject we should emphasize the 
need to evolve appropriate innovations for dealing with those striking 
lacunae. We must make it clear that any arbitrary interpretation and 
-implementation of Charter provisions without the possibility of retrieving a 
situation created by such an interpretation brings the rule of law into 
disrepute, and the presence of “the principal judicial organ” of the United 
Nations incognizable. The World Court should be involved with greater 
confidence in preventive diplomacy, in post-conflict peacebuilding, and in 
the administration of the collective security system under Chapter VII of 


“ Agenda, n. 3, paragraph 80. 
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the Charter, especially in the determination of “the proper law applicable 
to a legal component of a dispute”. ” The Court’s Advisory Opinions may 
be sought in the determination of a “threat to peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression” under Article 39 of the Charter, or on any other 
matter. -For ‘similar purposes; as well as for many others, the United 
Nations may also seek the services of a group of jurists selected by the 
Secretary-General in consultation with the Security Council and the General 
Assembly: It is true: that determination of a threat to peace is largely 
political in nature, but a sense of fairness would demand that all sources of 
peace should be pressed into service before launching a coercive operation. 
Moreover, the involvement of apolitical organs in the administration of the 
collective: security system would enhance the political legitimacy of the 
actions of the political organs of the United Nations. The Court’s expertise 
may be sought in the determination of legality of actions by any organ of 
the United Nations.“ States may agree that 


all objections of unconstitutionality should in the last resort—that is, if 

the objection is maintained after the preliminary decision of the organ 

against which it is made—be referred to the International Court of 

Justice for an Advisory Opinion, and that such an Opinion should be 
' final‘and binding.” - 


Hopefully, the proposed balance of power and accountability will enhance 
the credibility and effectiveness of the United Nations. 


December 1993 


“ What part the Court can (and should) play m the collective secunty system has been 
articulated by Sir Robert Y Jennings, Premdent of the Court, in his speech on the report of 
the International Court of Justice for 1991 submitted to the General Assembly See UN Doc. 
‘A/46/4; and American Journal of International Law (Washington, D.C.), vol. 86 (1991), 
pp. 249-54. > | 

“ After a brief but indepth analysis of the Court’s order in Libya v. United States (1992), 
Thomas Franck characterized the Court as “the ultimate arbiter of institutional legitimacy”. 
He said: 


The legality'of actions by any UN organ must be judged by reference to the Charter as a 
“constitution” of delegated powers. In extreme cases, the Court may have to be the last 
resort defender of the system's legitimacy if the United Nations is to continue to enjoy the 
adherence of its members A 


See Thomas M. Franck, Editorial Comment, “The ‘Powers of Appreciation’: Who Is the 
Ultimate Guardian of UN Legality?” American Journal of International Law, vol. 86 (1992), 
p. 523: 

© Although these views were expressed in the context of the unconstitutional acts of the 
International Civil Aviation Organmation (ICAO), they have equal mgmnificance for the 
United Nations. See Ebere Osleke, “Unconstitutional Acts in International Organizations: 
The Law and Practice of the ICAO”, International and Comparative Law Quarterly (Landon), 
vol 28 (1979), p. 26 
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A curious new development in international relations in recent years is the 
admission of four micro states of Europe to the membership of the United 
Nations: Liechtenstein (August 1990); San Marino (March 1992); and 
Monaco and Andorra (July 1993). These are among the oldest states 
which were not admitted to the League of Nations, and perhaps they too 
were not then bothered about it. Their admission to the United Nations 
in the 1990s raises the question of their role in world affairs. Why have ` 
they sought (and obtained) admission now? Do they create any new (or 
reinforce the old) problem of security of small states? As we know quite 
well, the United Nations has not included some other small states to its 
membership.’ 

No doubt the grant of membership to these micro states makes the 
Organization more representative of the worid community. It also brings 
to the fore several old problems, including especially the problem of 
security of small states, which are, generally speaking, isolated, insecure, 
and unarmed or poorly arméd to defend themselves.” 

Small states’ in the international community comprise nearly one-fourth 





The author is Professor Emeritus of Internatonal Orgamzation, School of Internatonal 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


1 Kiribati (area 717 square kilometres; population: 59,000), Nauru (area: 21.3 square 
kilometres; population: 7,000); Tonga (area: 289 square kilometres; population: 90,000); and 
Tuvalu (area: 24 square kilometres; population: 7,500). All these states are in the Central and 
Southern Pacific Ocean. 

2 See Table in M.S. Rayan, “Small States and the Sovereign State System”, ın International 
Studres (New Delhi), vol. 25, no. 1, 1988, pp. 1 ff. 

> A small state is defined as a state with a population of about a million or less Ibid. See 
also Small States and Territories: Status and Problems (New York: UNITAR, 1971); and 
Vulnerabiltty: Small States in the Global Society (London. Commonwealth Secretanat, 1985) 
The publication Small States and Territories: Status and Problems cited above also Lists all the 
small states (till 1988). Andorra and Liechtenstein have also been admitted to the member- 
ship of the United Nations recently. 
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of the membership of the United Nations, and their presence confronts the 
world community with several problems. Some of these are peculiar to 
small states. However, their survival as independent sovereign states is not 
one of them; for they have come to stay, although they may be playing a 
rather small role in world affairs. The two major problems they face are 
economic and social development and security. 

As for economic and social development, it is a general problem which 
small states face in common with all other developing states—with the 
Group of 77, which consists of some three-fourths of the Members of the 
United Nations. Of course the problem being faced by small states is far 
more acute. However, although their survival is generally assured by 
international consensus, they are continuingly plagued by insecurity, not 
only from other, more powerful, neighbours in the same way that Kuwayt 
was plagued by insecurity on account of the Iraqi invasion in 1990-91, but 
also from some new quarters—as, for example, from terrorist groups, 
international drug traffickers, and international smugglers (especially of 
arms). These quarters have rendered it dangerous to be small states. 
“Small is dangerous”, as one author put it.’ 


Traditional Means of Security 


The traditional means of security are,’ of course, available to them, as they 
are to others: (a) selfreliance and selfhelp; (b) the UN collective security 
system (Chapter VII of the Charter); (c) alliance with other, more power- 
ful states; (d) neutrality and isolationism; (e) nonalignment (since the 
1960s); and (f) membership of regional organizations. 


(a) Selfreliance and Selfhelp 


This most ancient means of ensuring security is, of course, available to 
small states as it is to all others, but, for obvious reasons, it is wholly 
inadequate. It is also not dependable because of the very limited resources 
with which small states manage to stay alive in the international community, 
which is in itself an achievement for them. They can hardly find the 
necessary resources to maintain a security force of the traditional type. 
Many of them have either nominal, symbolic defence forces or none at all.‘ 


(b) Collective Security 


The collective security system of the United Nations (under Chapter VII of 
the Charter) was almost inoperative for over fortyfive years, down to the 


* Sheila Harden. Small Is Dangerous Mrcro-States in a Macro-World (London, 1985) 

* In the limited, technical sense of protection from an external threat or attack, not in the 
other sense of internal economic/social secunty too 

* See Rajan, n.2,p 18. 
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1990s. It seemed to become operational early in the 1990s although this 
may yet prove illusory for many reasons. Its apparent operationalization 
during the Iraqi aggression on Kuwayt not only because, or not necessarily 
because, of a new consensus among the Members of the United Nations 
(especially the permanent members of the Security Council).’ (This new 
consensus was very likely ad hoc and transient). In other words, there is 
little reason to hope (despite the rhetoric of the United States and its 
friends in the case of Iraq) that the UN collective security system has 
eventually started working and would be available as a standing means of 
ensuring security at the disposal of all states big and small. In any case it 
does not seem to make any difference to small states. The conspiracy of 
circumstances in the case of the Iraqi aggression which gave the world the 
feeling that the UN collective security system has at last become opera- 
tional is unlikely to repeat itself, particularly in respect of small states.’ 
(Kuwayt is no small state, strictly speaking.) 


(c) Alliances 


The second traditional means of ensuring security is to forge an alliance 
with more powerful states. This too is largely outdated today with the end 
of the Cold War—seemingly at any rate. For one thing, the only alliance of 
the days of the Cold War to be disbanded is the Warsaw Pact among the 
former Socialist countries of Eastern and Central Europe; all other alliances 
are still intact, including the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
large number of other bilateral and multilateral alliances. More seriously, 
at the end of the Iraqi occupation of Kuwayt, some of the Gulf countries 
entered into new military alliances with France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Some of these Gulf countries are small—es, for instance, 


7 These inchide the end of Cold War politics; the weakening of the Soviet Union economic- 
ally and of the relations between the Soviet Union and its allies; and expectation of economic 
assistance from the Western bloc; a smilar weakening of China; the exploitation of the Iraqi 
aggression on Kuwayt by the United States and its allies to acquire a dominant position in the 
Gulf area so that they might be able to explott its tremendous oil resources and to safeguard 
Israel from powerful Arab states like Iraq; the submissive and conniving positions of many 
Arab states, notably, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the member states of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council; the disarray in the nonaligned movement; the pontion of Kuwayt as an oil-producing 
state and its tremendous wealth, largely invested in the developed states; the Western support 
of undemocratic monarchical regimes; and s0 on. 

* Some other positive reasons for the nonoperationalization of the UN collective secunty 
system are: the likely revival of the Cold War and the politics of the Great Powers winch, in 
the present writer’s view, has only temporarily been suspended because of the unipolarity of 
the world (with the United States‘s the sole Super Power); the likely emergence of a 
multpolar world, especially with the European Economic Community, unified Germany, and 
Japan emerging as other major centres of power challenging US “unipolansm”; the likelihood 
of the expansion of the membership of the UN Secunty Council, particularly the addition of 
some more permanent members; and the pnority of the world community for economic 
betterment and competition. 
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Oman and Qatar. The new alliances have already resulted, or are in the 
process of resulting, in the location of foreign troops on the soil of some of 
the countries which are members of the Gulf Cooperation Council although 
these pretend that they are still nonaligned and that they continue to be 
members of the nonaligned movement. 

Again such alliances are unlikely to be a means of ensuring security 
generally so far as small states are concerned. For one reason, the larger 
states have no strategic (or any other) interest in most small states. This 
was partly true of the Gulf states too till 1991 (despite their oil wealth), 
because they were all very friendly with the member states of the Western 
bloc. There is little reason to expect that, because of the changes on the 
international scene—such as the end of the Cold War, détente among the 
Great Powers, and the absence today of any major disputes or tensions 
among nations—the policy of alliances has become attractive among nations, 
big and small. 


(d) Neutrality and Isolationism 


The traditional postures of neutrality and isolationism have not become 
either relevant or useful among nations generally, much less among small 
states. At least, no nation has publicly sought recognition of such status 
since the end of the Cold War within the framework of international 
relations. Indeed it is some decades since Cambodia or Malta’ sought 
recognition of neutrality, albeit in vain. If small nations in fact feel isolated 
or remote from other nations, they do not claim any particular virtue in 
their situation—as, for example, Myanmar (Burma). It is unlikely that any 
state, much less a small state, would, as a matter of calculated policy, seek 
(or secure recognition for) a policy of isolationism. On the contrary, most 
small states feel that they are victims of isolation in terms of geopolitics and 
seek closer relations with other, larger countries to get over their sense of 
isolation. 


(e) Nonalignment 


Many small countries are members of the nonaligned movement and for a 
variety of reasons. As in the case of their membership of the United 


’ Malta’s case is a curious anomaly: Malta clams to be “neutral” although it is very much a 
member of the nonaligned movement. 

The Commonwealth Consultative Group had suggested that the Secunty Council should 
accord recognition to declarations of neutrality by small states: “Security Council recognition 
would not [necessanly?] provide an actual guarantee of neutrahty of status, nor carry any 
protective weight in a military sense. But it would have the effect of making the small states, 
as it were, a nominal ‘ward of the Council’, and as such could, in certain circumstances, act as 
a useful additional pohtical deterrent agamst aggression ” Vulnerability: Small States in the 
Global Socety, n. 3, p. 82. No small state (except Malta) has so far been impressed by this 
idea. a 
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Nations and the Commonwealth of Nations, they have joined the move- 
ment in the hope of gaining a sense of belonging to the rest of the world 
community and thereby achieving a modicum of security or at least reducing 
their sense of insecurity. Unfortunately, however, the nonaligned move- 
ment does not offer or provide any additional security to any of its members, 
much less to small states, apart from such security as they might derive 
from a sense of belonging to a large group: their being nonaligned or their 
being members of the nonaligned movement is in itself irrelevant to their 
physical security. What is more appalling, some members of the nonaligned 
movement have gone so far as to commit aggression on other members of 
that movement, the most blatant examples of such aggression being the 
Iraqi war against Iran and the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt. And what is 
especially sad, the nonaligned movement has done precious little so far 
either by way of settling disputes among the nonaligned or helping in 
resolving conflicts when they arise and disciplining its members. There are 
plenty of rhetorical statements or assurances by the nonaligned movement 
on the issue of security, but there is hardly any concrete solution worked 
out or remedial action taken at its instance. On the other hand the non- 
aligned movement has made some self-hoodwinking efforts such as its 
attempt to devise improved procedures for peaceful settlement of disputes— 
ignoring the comprehensive procedures laid down in Article 33 of the UN 
Charter.” And so, on the issue of security, all that the nonaligned move- 
ment has done is essentially to extend highsounding verbal assurances of 
protection. These are not only not helpful but also dangerous in that they 
create the illusion of a new means of security. They are somewhat like the 
illusions created by the UN Charter itself, particularly by Article 2 of 
paragraph 4, prohibiting the use of force in international relations (except 
in certain specified situations). 


(f) Regional Organizations 


Some regional organizations predate the United Nations. The UN Charter 
(Chapter VOI) expressly cites them in the context of maintenance of 
international peace and security. There has in recent times been a prolifer- 
ation of such organizations. However, most of them serve larger purposes, 
i.e., purposes other than security, and advance the interests of larger 
states. In any case their security concerns and powers are very limited. 
Organizations like the Gulf Cooperation Council, the Organization of East 
Caribbean States, the South Pacific Forum, and the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation do contain some small states, but they are not 
security-otiented organizations really. If put to a test, they are likely to be 


* For a detailed analysis of the omissions and commissions of the nonaligned movement on 
the sue of security, see M.S. Rajan, “Intra-NAM Conflicts : Their Implications for Inter- 
national Relations”, in P.A. Narasmba Murthy and B K Shrivastava, eds, Neutrality and 
Nonalignment in the 1990s (New Delhi, 1991), pp 64-72. 
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ineffective in ensuring security as the Gulf Cooperation Council was in the 
Iraqi-Kuwayti war, as they have to call for help from Powers outside the 
region. 


Small States Are Not a Source of International Instability 


What, then, are the bases of the security of small states? One general 
point, however, needs to be discussed (and settled) before we go on to deal 
with specific issues. 

No one can reasonably argue that the emergence of small states (and 
even as a large group in the postwar years) has affected the security and 
stability of the sovereign State system. On the contrary small states have 
behaved more responsibly towards other states than most of the larger 
states. Indeed they have exploded the traditional belief that power and 
responsibility go together. They have proved on the contrary that they are 
not a source of insecurity in the international arena. They have reinforced 
the concept of State sovereignty in which they have a vital interest and the 
stability of the international system more than even the larger states; and 
they have (for whatever reason) strengthened the sovereign State system.” 
They are perfectly conscious of the limitations of their sovereign status. 
They are humble enough to realize, in particular, that they are in no 
position to defend themselves, and on their own strength, from the larger 
states. Since the international community and international organizations 
have in effect acknowledged their claim to coexist with the larger states by 
accepting their membership of the community, and the United Nations has 
conferred upon them “sovereign equality” with the larger states, they 
have a moral right to expect international assistance in their functioning, if 
not also in their ensuring their very survival. Then there is the additional 
reason that they are collectively a factor of stability and order in the 
international community: they might even have a right to such assistance.” 
It is not, therefore, fair or proper for others to condemn them, saying that 
“small is dangerous”; on the contrary, as the former Secretary-General of 
the Commonwealth of Nations, Shridatt Ramphal, once remarked: “Small 
is beautiful, but vulnerable.” 

As for the moral obligation of the international community towards 
small states, the Goa Declaration of the Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Conference (1983) stated: “The obligation rests on the fact that these 


" See Rajan, n 2 

= It can of course be argued that precisely because they are too small to defend themselves, 
they are a potential source of international insecurity, in the sense that they excite the greed 
of larger neighbours for a vanety of reasons One can also take the contrary position, and say 
that, unlike the larger states, they are too small and hence unattractive to larger neighbours. 
The case of Kuwayt is exceptional. It is not a small state cither—not ın the sense we are 
discussing smallness here. 
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defenceless countries have been welcomed into the community by all its 
Members, including the major Powers principally responsible for the failure 
to implement the collective security system for which the UN Charter 
provides.”" Likewise, the Report of the Commonwealth Consultative 
Group remarked“ that the obligation of the international community should 
extend beyond safeguarding the territorial integrity of small states to 
include action to strengthen their overall capacity to deter and/or resist the 
many different types of security threats to which they might be subjected. 
In fact such an approach would only be consistent with the acknowledgement 
that the community itself has a vested interest in protecting small states in 
that the general international order could be undermined by their instability 
or loss of security. In other words, international assistance for the security 
of small states is not a special favour conferred upon the latter but a part of 
the wider international obligation—moral, political, and strategic—of all 
states, including the larger ones, to be discharged in their own vital interest. 

Of course, in a certain sense, the security problem of small states is no 
different from that of all states, big and small. The difference if any is only 
one of degree, not of kind. In the functioning of the sovereign State 
system, there can be no foolproof guarantee of security. Only small states 
are thought to be more vulnerable by and large because an overwhelming 
majority of them, unlike most of the larger states, cannot ensure their own 
defence against any ‘external threat or attack. In fact, as we have noted 
already, many of them do not even have defence forces, except as symbols 
of sovereignty. Equally, one can argue that the threat to the security of 
small states is much less than to that of the larger states since it is only 
exceptionally that the latter would threaten or attack the former. Small 
states are left by and large to themselves—as, for example, the Republic of 
Nauru (and others in the Central Pacific Ocean) and the Maldives and 
Seychelles in the Indian Ocean.” This is an exceptional situation, it could 
be argued, and it does not, therefore, need any separate or special provision 
by the international community. However, this is not how many small 
states perceive the situation as witness their occasional appeals to the 
international community. 


5 Rajan, n. 2, p. 15, fn. 11. 

4 See Vulnerability Small States in the Global Society, n. 3. The Group consisted of 
fourteen distinguished diplomats, academics, and civil servants from the countries of the 
Commonwealth, together with the Director of the International Institute of Strategic Studies, 
London 

4 The Report of the Commonwealth Consultative Group, which clearly supported intet- 
national assistance to small states, observed that while they were all small in terms of area and 
population and weak in terms of military strength, many of them were strong enough in terms 
of their solidarity and the determination of their people to preserve their cultural or racal 
identity in the face of any external threat of a military, economic, or political nature. See 
Vulnerability: Small States in the Global Society, n. 3, p 18 
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In fact the UN General Assembly is at present seized of this subject under 
Item 150 (“Protection and Security of Small States”) along with a memo- 
randum and a draft resolution.” 

The debate was initiated at the request of the Maldives. In November 
1988 a “terrorist group of heavily armed foreign mercenaries” attempted to 
invade the Maldives “with the intention of overthrowing the democratic 
Government [there] and installing a puppet regime which would provide 
arms and training to terrorist groups”. Soon after, the representative of the 
Maldives informed the United Nations General Assembly that, thanks to 
the “timely assistance” of a neighbouring country which he did not specify 
and “to an excellent international response”, the situation had been con- 
tained. He said that the episode “highlighted” the need for small states to 
strengthen their security and the importance of the international community 
recognizing “the particular vulnerability” of small states to external threats 
and acts of interference in their internal affairs. He urged “effective action” to 
ensure the protection and security of small states “in accordance with the 
Principles of the United Nations”, which, according to him, “should provide 
unconditional support—with a view to identifying and devising ways and 
means” of taking such action. He suggested that the role of the UN 
Secretary-General under Article 99 could serve as a basis “for the adoption 
of appropriate preventive measures”. He felt “convinced” that a “firm 
commitment” by the Organization would help deter or otherwise ward off 
many of the threats with which small states were faced. As small states 
were handicapped by paucity of resources, he appealed to the international 
community not to force them to choose between surrendering their sover- 
cignty and spending their scarce resources on the acquisition of weapons.” 
He then sponsored a draft resolution to that effect. 

Other states too (like Guyana and Nepal) underlined the useful role that 
the United Nations had been playing in this respect. The representative of 
Guyana said that the United Nations must have a “paramount” role in 
safeguarding the welfare of small states. He added that in spite of its many 
limitations the world body “still offered mankind the best hope for a 
regime of international relations based on the rule of law”.* 

The representative of Nepal thought that “scrupulous observance” of the 
UN Charter and “prompt preventive and punitive actions” by the Organ- 
ization would discourage states from violating the principles of interstate 


* UN Docs A/44/192 and A/SPC/44/L.4. 

" UN Doc. A/SPC/44/SR.4, pp. 3-4 See also UN Doc/SPC/A4/SR. 5, p. 10. The represen- 
tative of Lesotho echoed the suggestion about the United Nations being a “countervailing 
force” for small states threatened by big and powerful neighbours Ibid., p. 3. The represen- 
tatrve of Grenada said that small states had a “greater moral clam” to UN protection than 
other states. Ibid., p 4. 

4 UN Doc A/SPC/44/SR.5, p. 6 
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relations.” He argued that declaration of Nepal as a Zone of Peace would 
serve as a model for small states “which wished to live and be left in peace” 
(apart from upholding the role of the United Nations).” 

The representative of Pakistan too felt that the United Nations was 
ideally fitted to play the role of defender of small states for the reason that 
the security of small states was “multidimensional”.” Small states could 
adopt (as Singapore is said to have done) one of four strategies or a 
combination of them: deterrence, defence, development, and diplomacy. 
A combination of selfhelp and international support “could help small 
states to develop economically, ensure the well-being of their aliens, and 
enable them to live in peace and harmony”.” 

A number of representatives suggested regional cooperation—as in the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations, the South Pacific Forum, and the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty (the Treaty of Rorotonga).” 

The representative of China submitted that the effort to ensure the 
protection of small states “could begin with the strengthening of the 
effectiveness of [the] existing international mechanism”. He wanted the 
United Nations to play “a greater role” than it had been doing in protecting 
small states. 

The draft resolution had suggested help from regional military alliances. 
This suggestion did not meet with approval lest it should open the way to 
“unwarranted interference” in the internal affairs, and the whittling down 
of the sovereignty, of small states.” 

As for the idea of seeking external help (mentioned by the representative 
of the Maldives), the spokesman of Grenada, which had in October 1983 
gone through an experience similar to that of the Maldives, remarked that 
“both had to suffer the presumption and arrogance of those who had 
attempted to pass judgement from afar on the decision of those within the 
affected countries on whom constitutional authority rested”.* He was refer- 
ring to the criticisms (offered on a point of principle by other countries) of 
the action of his country in seeking the help of the United States. Similar 
criticisms had been made of the action of the Maldives in seeking India’s 


»” UN Doc. A/SPC/44/SR 4, p 5. 

* Ibid 

7 UN Doc. A/SPC/44/SR.5, p 6 

7 Ibid., p. 6 The representative of Guyana observed. “There an undemable link 
between secunty and development. . .” Ibid. He, however, opined that bilateral and 
regional assistance was “often uncertain”. Ibid. 

2 UN Doc A/SPC/44/8R 5, p. 2. 

* Toid., pp. 6-7. 

3 Ibid, p. 2 The representative of India remarked that small states that did not “rely 
entirely” on military arrangements (presumably referring to nonaligned states) “exemplified a 
world order that was less dependent on the threat or use of force”. Ibid., p. 5 

* Tbid., p 4 On the other hand the representative of Guyana remarked: “It made no sense 
to exchange one suzerainty for another ” Ibid , p. 6 He obviously meant that external aid 
(unlike UN assistance, which he upheld) was likely to take the place of the domineenng 
aggressor. 
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help. The representative of Grenada said that he also attached “a great 
importance” to paragraph 9 (b) of the Maldivian memorandum (UN Doc. 
A/44/192) which had referred to the Global Watch facility developed by 
the UN Secretary-General for monitoring dangerous international issues 
and carrying out research into potential security problems.” 

The representative of Ethiopia said that it was only when the security of 
small states was fully assured that the international community could be 
considered to have taken a major stride towards the democratization of 
international relations.* He thus linked the security of small states to the 
current major objective of the nonaligned movement. 

The Special Political Committee adopted the draft resolution without 
vote (which subsequently became GA Resolution 44/51 of 8 December 
1989). It appealed to regional/international organizations to provide assist- 
ance to small states in the event of any threat to their security. It urged the 
UN Secretary-General to pay special attention to the monitoring of dan- 
gerous international situations in accordance with Article 99 of the Charter. It 
also invited him to explore other ways and means and to hold consultations 
with Members of the United Nations and others and submit a report. 

Following this decision (and even while the UN Secretary-General was 
still in the midst of consultations), the Government of the Maldives held a 
workshop on the subject in its capital, Malé, in May 1991.” The final 
recommendations of this Workshop are incorporated as Annexure II into 
the UN Secretary-General’s report.” 

The Workshop reiterated most of the views expressed in the earlier 
debates on the continuing importance of the role of the'United Nations in 
ensuring the security of small states—by implementing effectively the 
Charter provisions, in particular, Articles 39-51 of Chapter VII. The 
report wanted the UN Secretary-General to play a “more effective role” 
under Article 99—by sending a mission or a personal representative at the 
request of the threatened state to make a firsthand assessment. It also 
appealed to the United Nations to give “serious consideration” to the 
establishment of a permanent or an ad hoc UN force “that may be 
activated under Chapter VII”. It was, further, in favour of the establish- 
ment of a UN force “of a rapid response nature” for the purpose of dealing 
with threats to small states. It felt that such a force should be under the 
direct control of the UN Secretary-General and that it should be used to 
meet security threats to small states at the request of the states concerned 


? Ibid., p. 5. 

2 Ibid 

» It was attended by the representatives of some small states ın the Commonwealth, the 
Commonwealth Secretanat, the Canbbean Community (CARICOM), the Organraton of 
Eastern Canbbean States (OECS), and the UN Secretanat 

X£ UN Doc. A/46/339 
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and in consultation with the UN Secretary-General.” Again it suggested 
that the Security Council should consider providing collective security 
guarantees to small states in “appropriate circumstances”. According to it, 
the Global Watch facility should focus on the security problem of small 
states.” Another suggestion it advanced was that the UN Secretary- 
General should consider the feasibility of establishing a unit in the UN 
Secretariat to study and coordinate activities relating to the protection and 
security of small states. It said that regional security measures should be 
encouraged wherever appropriate to supplement UN actions. 

While noting that national security was ultimately the responsibility of 
the nation state itself, the report asserted that many threats originated 
outside. It, therefore, wanted the capacity of small states to deal with such 
threats of external origin to be enhanced by various means: exchange of 
information, surveillance, training, and technical assistance. It urged states 
to ratify the International Convention against Recruitment, Use, Financing, 
and Training of Mercenaries. 

Annexures I and II to the UN Secretary-General’s report contain the 
replies received from Members of the United Nations and some UN 
Specialized Agencies. The report is based on the consultations that the 
Secretary-General had had with members of the Security Council.” 

It would seem that Member states differed over the meaning of “small 
states versus big states”.“ No clear-cut definition emerged. Would it be 
advisable to consider according some kind of special status to small states 
in recognition of the particular problems faced by them? Some states saw 
little merit in doing so as membership of the United Nations was based on 
the concept of sovereign equality of states and as all were entitled to 
security “without exception”. Others considered that enhancement of the 
security of small states was part of the common security of all Member 
states. Yet others felt that small states were particularly susceptible to 
security threats of whatever kind—by other states, by terrorists, by drug 
traffickers. Hence the need to accord special status to them. There were 
also those states which looked upon the United Nations as the main 
component/instrument of the security structure of small states. They, there- 
fore, argued that there was no need to create any new institutional machinery 
specially for the security of small states. According to them, even if such 
machinery were developed, it would not necessarily mean that it would 
promptly and effectively ensure the security of small states in all cases. 


*! The force is to consst of parambtary personnel drawn from the regular armed forces of 
various countries, including small countries 

2? Ibid , Annexure I. 

P Vulnerability’ Small States ın the Global Socety, n. 3. See also report of the UN 
Secretary-General, UN Doc A/46/339, Annexure I, p. 55. 

* The Maldives, for example, felt that a state with a population of less than three millon 
might be regarded as a “a small state”. UN Doc. A/46/339, Annexure I, p 55. 
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There was a suggestion to strengthen the preventive capabilities of the 
Security Council or the preventive diplomacy of the United Nations to 
avert conflict—as, for example, through deployment of UN personnel in a 
potential conflict area as a deterrent, or as a “tripwire” that would guarantee 
the setting in motion of some kind of pre-planned enforcement action 
under Chapter VII of the Charter. 

Some Members reiterated an idea that had already been mentioned in 
the Special Political Committee debates—viz, that the UN Secretary- 
General should play an expanded role under Article 99 of the Charter—as, 
for example, by dispatching a fact-finding mission to states that were under 
threat of attack. The presence of a fact-finding mission would, by itself, act 
as a deterrent and facilitate peaceful negotiations. Others emphasized the 
continued relevance of Article 51 (relating to individual and collective self- 
defence). They wanted regional organizations to play a supplementary 
role, thereby enhancing regional involvement in security matters. There 
was also the suggestion that small states should consider making arrange- 
ments for their own regional security (military alliances?) and enlisting 
assistance from larger states or from international organizations. According 
to some Members, making arrangement for regional security might involve 
“conceding a degree of sovereignty” to regional security organizations. 
This means that sovereignty, territorial integrity, and political independence 
should all be taken into account in any viable arrangement. 

There was finally the proposal to enhance the capabilities of small states 
themselves by extending international assistance to them in building up 
their own police and defence forces. 

The UN Secretary-General too on his part made some interesting obser- 
vations on these responses from Member states. He observed that the only 
issue on which there was unanimity was that there was need for special 
measures or attention and support for the security of small states and that 
the internationdl community had even a “vested interest” in safeguarding 
the security of small states. According to him, it was important to create an 
environment of support for, and protection of, small states. The United 
Nations and its machinery could provide “an important component of the 
security structure” of small states. The Organization could help by “build- 
ing upon the existing arrangement (under the collective security system) on 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity and other principles of the Charter”.* 

The subject is still on the agenda of the UN General Assembly. At the 
Fortysixth Session of the General Assembly (5 March 1992) it was decided 
to defer discussion on the subject to the Fortyninth session (1994). It seems 
unlikely (for more than one reason) that the Assembly would come to 
some new conclusions on the subject—to conclusions that have not already 
emerged from the discussions held so far. 


5 Texts of the replies of Member states (and others) are available in Annexure I of the UN 
Secretary-General’s report, UN Doc A/46/339, Annexure I, p 55 
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As stated earlier, the security of small states is, in a sense, part of the 
overall problem of security of all states. Of course large or medium states 
have their own defence forces, and so they have a fair measure of security 
from external threats or attacks, albeit in different degrees. The problem 
of small states is peculiar in that many of them do not have any defence 
force worth mentioning. In the case of most of them, although they may 
have large neighbours, they do not suffer from the kind of insecurity that 
other states traditionally suffer from. A few of course suffer from insecurity, 
not individually but collectively; at least, there is a tendency in them (as in 
the Maldives) to generalize/rationalize their own bad experiences as adding 
up to a general problem of all small states, which is not quite true.” Some 
of them are quite remote from larger states—as, for example, Fiji, Nauru, 
the Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, Western Samoa, and Vanavatu. Others are 
so poor and resourceless that they are unlikely to face any external danger— 
except, of course, the new danger posed by international terrorism, drug 
smuggling, etc. One cannot, however, ensure security altogether in any 
kind of contingency. Security can also be promoted through internal 
solidarity and stability, which most of them enjoy by virtue of their very 
smallness.” 

As noted earlier, such indeed was the view of a group of experts of the 
Commonwealth. 

It, therefore, seems to the present writer that too much should not be 
made of the general problem of security of small states. Just as in the case 
of the larger states, there would certainly be occasional threats to the 
security of small states. One wonders if a general, standing remedy can be 
found for it—except, of course, the UN collective security system. Some of 
the suggestions made in the Malé Workshop and outside are, of course, 
sound. In any case they are harmless—as, for example, the implementation 
of Articles 39 and 51 of the UN Charter, or the strengthening of the role of 


* Whoever anticipated a threat to the secunty of the Maldrves from a mercenary group, as 
it emerged in November 1988? Not even the Government of the Maldives. It was an 
exceptional event. It is another matter that an ad hoc and prompt remedy was found for it. 

” The present writer spent two years in 1984-86 as a top civil servant ın the Republic of 
Nauru. It is a single uland state in the Central Pacific Ocean. It was the smallest until, 
recently, some even smaller states were admitted to the United Nations (area: 23 square 
kilometres; indigenous population, about 5,000). It has not cared to become a Member of the 
United Natons but 1s an Associate member of the Commonwealth. As one who has been 
studying international relations of the large and medium states for years, the present writer 
was surprised to find that there were no defence forces at all, but only a very small police force 
equipped with small, ancient weapons. Neither the Government nor the people had the 
slightest sense of insecurity of the traditional variety, which ıs so common ın the larger states 

See M.S. Rayan, “The Secunty of Small States: The Case of the Republic of Naunt—a 
Micro-State”, in A Hafiz and A.R. Khan, eds, Security of Small States (Dhaka, 1987). pp 
201 ff 
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the UN Secretary-General under Article 99, and increased and effective 
use of the Global Watch facility at the United Nations. Many others, 
however, seem impracticable on the face of it and for a variety of reasons— 
as, for example, the creation of a general or an ad hoc UN force “that 
may be activated under Chapter VII”; or a UN force of a “rapid response 
nature” under the direct control of the UN Secretary-General; or the 
extension of “collective security guarantees” to small states by the Security 
Council; and the setting up of a “unit” in the UN Secretariat for monitoring 
the security of small states, as recommended by the Malé Workshop.* 

Admittedly small states collectively suffer from a certain ambiguity in 
their attitude to remedies for their real or imaginary insecurity. On the one 
hand they claim to be, and are, beneficiaries of “sovereign equality” under 
the Charter, which they are not tired of proclaiming loudly. They, therefore, 
dislike being treated condescendihgly by the United Nations or the larger 
states as less than equal through any special provision, even in regard to 
their security (real or imaginary). Indeed some of them claim to be, and 
are, allergic to external assistance in the matter of security: they are afraid 
lest it should compromise their sovereign status.” They might be oversensi- 
tive to any action that is likely to impinge on their sovereignty and which 
amounts to interference in their internal affairs. And because of their being 
quite conscious of their “sovereign equality”, a few of them are opposed to 
their being identified as a distinct category of states or to any special 
monitoring of their security by a separate “unit” in the UN Secretariat. On 
the other hand, because of their utterly inadequate defence capabilities, or 
remoteness, or isolation, or serious economic weakness, they seem to need 
a psychological assurance of protection. They expect the United Nations 
and the international community to compensate them for the absence of 
credible defence forces of their own.” 


™ One cannot, in abstract, disagree with the view that the ensuring of the security of small 
states 1s a “crucial part of the credibility and functioning of the United Nations”. The UN 
collective security system should be sufficently strong and streamlined so as “to represent a 
credible deterrent against violations”. Annexure I to the UN Secretary-General’s report, UN 
Doc. A/46/339, p 256 The Maldives expressed a smular view. According to it, the United 
Nations “remains the iogical and the most effective mechanism by which small states can best 
be protected and their security strengthened”. Ibid., p 336 However, the world body has not 
functioned that way for over four decades. It seems unlikely to do so differently and for a 
variety of reasons. 

> As, for example, the Bahamas, which explicitly raised this issue. See Annexure I to the 
UN Secretary-General’s report, UN Doc A/46/339, pp 10-13 It also suggested a regional 
Security Council and a regional security force 

™ Prescriptions by Cuba and others sound reasonable, but it is difficult to envisage their 
implications in concrete terms. The spokesman for Cuba called for meeting the “special needs 
{of small states] consonant with the nght to sovereignty and terntonal integrity” See UN 
Secretary General's report, UN Doc A/46/339, Annexure I, pp. 19-20 To clarify, as Cuba 
and some others have done, that the assistance of the United Nations and other states should 
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In the circumstances it does seem that the occasional threats to or attacks 
on a small state can only be met by ad hoc remedies as in the case of the 
Maldives in November 1988. The United Nations, the Commonwealth of 
Nations, and regional organizations can certainly help, but again on an ad 
hoc basis. The discussion/analysis summarized above contains numerous 
suggestions to meet various contingencies. Depending on the kind of 
threat or attack and on the nature of the threat or attack the state concerned 
can exercise its preferred option. 

Inevitably this would mean that we resort to different remedies in 
different cases and that there can be no “consistency” or selectivity (to 
which, however, some of them take strong exception).® It is the result of 
the manner of functioning of the United Nations organs, depending on the 
configuration of political forces at the time of any threat or attack. Plainly 
there can be no mechanical or automatic action by the Organization in any 
specific case; nor can it take identical action in different cases. One can 
even hazard the judgement that such “consistency” might be both unhelpful 
and inappropriate. 

Throughout the Security Council debates (August-November 1990) on 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt, there were persistent references to Kuwayt’s 
status as a small state. Of course Kuwayt is small in comparison with 
Iraq, but it is certainly not a small state in the sense in which we use that 
expression in this article. We are here concerned only with cases like 
Grenada (October 1983) and the Maldives (November 1988), where the 
population is about a million. Also, by definition in the present article a 
small state is economically (and otherwise too) poor. In contrast Kuwayt is 
not only much larger in area (17,818 square kilometres) and population 
(743,000, excluding expatriates and “Stateless” persons) but also more 
wealthy. The case of Kuwayt, therefore, has no relevance to the problem 
under discussion. Apparently the defenders of Kuwayt insisted on referring to 
Kuwayt as a smail state for emotive, propagandist reasons so as to reinforce 
their demand for the vacation of the Iraqi aggression on Kuwayt. 

In the course of the debates (and otherwise too) there were repeated 
suggestions (by the spokesmen of both small states and others) that the 
United Nations should do certain things to safeguard the security of small 
states—mostly things of general applicability to all states, big and small. Of 
course the suggestions were all well meant: preventive diplomacy, peaceful 


be given only at the explicit request “of a small state” is simple enough, but even this has other 
muplicatrons (as, for example, for internal affairs). It has also consequences for the standing of 
the small state seeking such assistance. 

“ See also Finland’s comprehensive and detailed proposals. See UN Secretary-General’s 
report, UN Doc A/46/339, Annexure I. 

2 Cyprus and Fiji. See UN Secretary-General’s report, UN Doc. Annexure I, pp. 33 and 
35. 
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settlement, peace enforcement, peacekeeping, and the UN Secretary- 
General’s role under Article 99 of the Charter. Finland, for instance, came 
up with all these suggestions.© Indeed the kind of actions suggested had 
been taken in many cases, including cases involving small states—as, for 
example, Cyprus. However, as noted earlier, UN actions are contingent on 
a coincidence of a number of circumstances. In other words, they are not, 
and cannot be, automatic and unvanable. The United Nations cannot 
always ensure the security of small states any more than it can in respect of 
other states.“ 

The idea of a special rapid deployment force for the protection of small 
states” sounds attractive, but only superficially. The composition, financing, 
and control of such a force raise numerous complex problems like those 
which similar old and infructuous proposals made under Article 43 of the 
Charter have done, which is why agreements revolving round Article 43 
remain inoperative. Of course it was all during the years of the Cold War, 
but one wonders if the end of the Cold War and the continuing détente 
among the Great Powers have made any difference to the situation. When 
there is no consensus even as to the definition of a small state, how can a 
force for the protection of such a state be created under UN auspices? 

It also seems to the present writer that the current phase of international 
relations—marked by a détente among the Great Powers, the undervaluing 
of military alliances following the end of the Cold War, etc.—is not likely 
to endure. The virtues of this phase are also greatly exaggerated.“ Diplo- 
matic history tells us that power politics would largely continue to deter- 
mine the state of international relations, that soon there would be some 
more centres of power (as, for example, the European Economic Com- 
munity, Japan, and unified Germany), that Russia would in all likelihood 
re-emerge as a Super Power, that the Cold War would be revived, and that 
the détente would cease to be. With these developments, the world com- 
munity would be, so to say, back to square one: there would be a revival of 
the old mutual suspicions and a reluctance to agree (if not outright opposi- 
tion) to any sort of standing force under UN auspices. A rapid deployment 


P? See UN Secretary-General’s report, UN Doc. A/46/339, Annexure I, pp. 36 ff. 

“ As Brunei suggested. See UN Secretary-General’s report, UN Doc. A/46/339, Annexure 
I, pp. 13-14. See also the views of The Gambia and the Maldives, ibid , pp 45 ff. and 51 ff 

© See suggestions by The Gambia, ibid., pp. 45 ff., and by the Maldives, ibid., pp. 51 ff. 

“ Thus, Finland was unduly euphoric about the alleged beneficial consequences for the 
functioning of the United Nations. It said that the end of the Cold War had an “immediate 
effect on UN collective security arrangements”, as exemplified by UN actions under Chapter 
VI of the Charter m respect of the Iraqi aggression on Kuwayt. It also observed that UN 
action in the case “has the utmost significance for the security of small states”. See UN 
Secretary-General’s report, UN Doc. A/46/339, Annexure I, pp. 22-26. For one thing, 
Kuwayt is not a typical small state as we have already observed. Second, the Security 
Council’s role in the case is due to a certain conspiracy of circumstances. Third, the Council’s 
actions did not quite conform to the provisions of Chapter VII of the Charter—as Finland 
itself recognized on the same occasion. 
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force is, therefore, not likely to be the answer to the security problem of 
small states—at least not in the foreseeable future. 

Regional organizations do not seem to be the solution either. The Arab 
League, the Gulf Cooperation Council, and the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference are ineffective and cannot ensure the security of small states. This 
was strikingly demonstrated in 1990-91, when Iraq invaded Kuwayt and 
occupied it. (Of course, Kuwayt is not, as we have already noted, a typical 
small state.) This experience has only resulted, sadly though, in one of the 
traditional solutions—viz, military alliances between some of the member 
states of the Gulf Cooperation Council and three leading Western states 
(and Russia too). 

In the circumstances we might conclude that, despite their periodical 
claim of insecurity and their occasional appeals for help, small states do not 
suffer from any sense of insecurity from external sources (for most of the 
time at least). Or they are exaggerating their sense of insecurity, even if 
sincerely, for whatever reason. Now that they are accepted as members of 
the international community and of international organizations, the hypo- 
thetical contingencies of external threat or attack can be met with the help 
of ad hoc remedies as and when they arise. Most of them may not be 
concerned really about their insecurity as they would sometimes have us 
believe.” It is also possible that, whenever they talk about insecurity, they 
are only echoing the traditional concern of all states generally—and not 
any particular felt concern of their own: 


The inability of small states to defend themselves by their own armed 
strength and their hope and expectation that the international community 
would tolerate, if not actually help, their co-existence in a system in 
which all the other states maintain heavy armed forces for their self- 
defence have, in effect, transformed that inability into a step towards 
an ideal collective security system. Could this be a new contribution to 
the traditional assumption—and, therefore, the theory—of the function- 
ing of the sovereign-nation-state system?* 


Meanwhile, the prescription of the Commonwealth Group might well be 
in order.’ Said the Group: “Skilful use of diplomacy within the framework 
of a prudent and well-thought-out foreign policy is [still] a small state’s first 
line of defence.” Only most small states do not have the kind of foreign 


7 Asan old teacher of international relations (dealing of course with only large states), one 
of the many surprises that the present writer had during his service in Nauru was the supreme 
ignorance or unconcern of the Government and people of that state about security (internal 
or external), This might be due, even if only partly, to the remoteness or isolation of that 
island republic. This ıs equally true of many such small states ın the Souther Pacific and ın 
the Caribbean Sea area. 

“ Rajan, n. 2, p. 23 

” Vulnerability. Small States in the Global Soaety, n. 3, p 68 
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policy that the Group has in mind. It is a luxury for them. According to 
them, foreign policy is merely one of their continued peaceful coexistence 
with all other states, or of friendship with all other states, with hopeful 
expectations of reciprocity from all of them. 

And so it seems to the present writer that the insecurity of small states is 
largely, if not wholly, a nonissue in ternational relations. And to the 
extent security is an issue in some particular cases, it can only be promoted 
or safeguarded by two of the more important of several considerations: It 
can be safeguarded by the strength of their solidarity and the detershination of 
their people to preserve their cultural or racial identity—which is true of 
most of them most of the time—in the face of any internal or external 
threat. If a small state suffers from insecurity in the face of a potential 
threat, an appropriate foreign policy and diplomacy are the right means of 
warding off the danger it perceives and to the extent possible within the 
framework of current international relations. While all of them seek, and 
benefit from, regional cooperation, in most cases they are, for diverse 
reasons, opposed to regional integration or even regional security arrange- 
ments—again from various political considerations. If, despite the strength 
or effectiveness of these arrangements, any small state feels threatened or 
its security is violated occasionally, regional or global organizations like the 
United Nations have to offer an appropriate but ad hoc remedy, depending 
upon the circumstances of each particular case. There can never be a 
standing, universal, general solution to this contingent, occasional problem. 
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Problems of Succession to the Soviet Nuclear 
Arsenal and International Law 


VIJAI KUMAR 


The Soviet Union, one of the Super Powers of the twentieth century, 
formally disappeared from the world’s political map on 21 December 1991, 
when the leaders of twelve of its constituent republics proclaimed at Alma 
Ata both its dissolution’ and the formation of a new state called Common- 
wealth of Independent States (CIS). Clearly President Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, who had initiated the processes of glasnost and perestroika with a 
view to reforming the highly centralized Communist regime and turning it 
into a modem, efficient, and humane one, had not foreseen the fallout of 
his policies for the unity and integrity of the Soviet State. The national 
aspirations of the Union republics asserted themselves, resulting in the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. 

One of the most complicated issues thrown up by the dismemberment of 
the Soviet Union is the future of its nuclear arsenal. What is the fate of 
nearly 30,000 nuclear warheads, both mobile and immobile, scattered over 
the territories of a number of successor states? Who will succeed to all the 
nuclear research facilities, nuclear reactors, plutonium and weapons fabri- 
cation plants, and so on? On the one hand there is the danger of the 
emergence of several nuclear states in the wake of the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union; on the other we find diverse forces making concerted efforts 
not only to promote nonproliferation of nuclear weapons but also to 
achieve complete nuclear disarmament as early as possible through phased 
reductions of the stockpiles of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery.” 


The author is Head, Department of Law, Government Postgraduate College, Gopeshwar, 
Chamoti District, Uttar Pradesh. 


1 The Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania had already seceded from the Soviet 
Union. This was why they did not participate in the Alma Ata Summit. 

? Senator Sam Nunn, Chairman of the US Armed Services Committee, put it thus: “We are 
on the verge of either the greatest destruction of nuclear weapons in the history of the world 
or the greatest prohferation of nuclear weapons, nuclear materials and scientific knowhow to 
make these weapons.” Cited by M. Zuberi in his article “Soviet Nuclear Weapons”, Hindus- 
tan Tunes (New Delhi), 8 February 1992, p. 10. 
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Does the present law of State succession, which governs the legal conse- 
quences of the dismemberment of a state for its public property, help 
resolve the issue satisfactorily? Or does the problem call for a totally new 
approach? 


Historical Background 


A brief understanding of the historical developments that led to the dis- 
memberment of the Soviet Union may not be out of place here. The Soviet 
Union was constitutionally a federal state,’ but it was functionally a unitary 
state ruled by the all-powerful political apparatus of the Communist Party‘ 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU). It comprised fifteen republics known as 
Soviet Socialist republics (SSRs) or Union republics, each inhabited by a 
different nationality and ethnic group. Not only the Union republics, but 
even the twenty autonomous republics within them had their own supreme 
bodies of State authority and their own constitutions, capitals, emblems, 
and flags. Theoretically these were autonomous, but they were all under 
the control of the CPSU.* Among the republics, Russia, or the Russian 
Soviet Federal Socialist Republic (RSFSR) to give it its full formal name, 
was the largest, covering more than three-fourths of the territory of the 
Soviet Union (6,592,800 square miles out of a total of 8,649,540 square 
miles). It was also the most populous, with nearly half the total population 
of the Soviet Union (147,386,000, out of a total population of 286,717,000 
in January 1989).‘ , 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union gave each Union republic the nght 
to enter into direct relations with foreign states and to condude agreements 
and exchange representatives with them.” In actual practice, however, 
none of them was allowed to exercise that right. The only exceptions were 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine, which were permitted to become Members 
of the United Nations.* Theoretically, the Union republics even had the 
right to secede from the Union,’ but none of them had dared to exercise 
that right till 1990. The failure on the part of the Union republics to assert 
their right to secede, however, does not mean that they supported the 
Soviet system or that they had no national aspirations of their own. The 


> Article 33 of the Constitution of the Soviet Union. 

* Merle Fasod, How Russia Is Ruled (London, 1953), p. 59 

°> ON Mehrotra, “Commonwealth of the Former Soviet Republics”, Strategic Analysis 
(New Delhi), vol. 14, no 11, February 1992, p. 1245 

* Europa World Year Book, 1990 (London: Europa Publications, 1990), vol 2 

7 Article 18(a) of the Constitution of the Soviet Union 

* It seems that this Constitutional arrangement was only a political strategem to secure 
three additional votes for the Soviet Union in the United Nations It was not intended to 
invest those republics with an international personality. JH W Verzjl, International Law in 
Historical Perspective, Vol. 2 (The Hague. Martmus Nijhoff, 1969), p. 491. 

’ Article 72 of the Constitution of the Soviet Union. 
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stiff resistance offered by the Union republics during their incorporation 
into the Union” was an open manifestation of their nationalism, which 
later gained momentum owing to their own past democratic experiences, 
different political models from neighbouring states, Russian dominance in 
all walks of life, and religious, ethnic, and linguistic conflicts." However, 
fear of repression by the Central Government backed by the powerful 
CPSU, the bureaucracy, the Army command, and the secret service (KGB) 
held them in leash. l 

Late in the 1980s, President Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost and peres- 
troika, which took away some of the powers of the ruling party and 
transferred them to the elected representatives of the Union and the Union 
republics, made it possible for the Union republics to discuss and decide 
their own destiny freely. Hardliners of the CPSU, who were critical of the 
new policies, tried to carry out a coup d’état and overthrow Gorbachev in 
August 1991, but failed. The coup, however, exposed the weakness of the 
Central Government and emboldened the Union republics to move swiftly 
and declare their independence. After a brief period of political uncertainty in 
the Soviet Union, leaders of twelve republics at a meeting held at Alma 
Ata on 21 December 1991 proclaimed the dissolution of the Soviet Union 
and the formation of a new state, the CIS, a confederative political setup of 
the newly emerging states to deal with their interdependent economic, 
financial, and defence problems. 


Soviet Nuclear Arsenal 


The Soviet Union had at the time of its dissolution a huge stockpile of 
nuclear weapons—huge enough to destroy the entire world several times 
over. According to an estimate, the Soviet nuclear arsenal consisted of 
27,000 to 33,000 nuclear warheads. These included strategic, nonstrategic, 
and tactical nuclear weapons. Strategic missiles, or intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs), accounted for 7,630 warheads; submarine-launched mis- 
siles, 3,970; bombs, 1,400; nonstrategic aircraft bombs and missiles, 6,370; 
land-based missiles (IRBMs), 4,700; submarine-launched cruise missiles, 
4,200; artillery, 2,000; and anti-submarine shells, 1,860.” 

Most of these are said to have been located on the territories of four of 


© Nadia Diuk and Adnan Karamycky, “The Soviet Predicament. Nationalism—Part of the 
Solution”, Strategic Digest (New Delhi), vol 21, no. 1, January 1991, pp. 49-50; and Fainsod, 
n 4, pp. 58-60. 

" Yaacov Ro’l, “The Islamic Influence on Nationalism in Soviet Central Asia”. Strategic 
Digest, vol. 21, no 1, January 1991, p. 34 See also Allen Hetmanek, Islamic Revival ın the 
USSR (Keston, England, 1968), pp 83-86; and D Sen, “Central Asian Republics. Islamic 
Links and Nuclear Capacity”, Hindustan Tunes, 10 February 1992. 

2 Savita Datt, “Back to Baruch? Managing the Soviet Nuclear Weapons Arsenal”, Strategic 
Analysis, vol. 14, no 8, November 1991, p 901 
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the successor states—viz, Byelorussia, Kazakhstan, Russia, and the 
Ukraine.” Nearly 80 per cent of them are said have been based on the 
territory of Russia alone.” The stockpile is said to have been larger than 
the combined holdings of Britain and France. In addition, nearly 90 per 
cent of the total nuclear scientists and skilled personnel well versed in 
handling nuclear weapons are said to have been Russian. 

Besides nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union had an effective defensive 
and offensive mechanism—a unified command, control, communication, ` 
and intelligence network. This mechanism is in fact the backbone of nuclear 
warfare. Early-warning systems, underground, mobile, and airborne com- 
mand centres, monitoring stations, and command and control bunkers for top 
military and civilian officers, etc. are components of this complex mechanism. 
Most of these support facilities are also said to have been located in Russia. 

The Soviet Union, aware of the danger posed by the possibility of 
secession, had already withdrawn many of its tactical nuclear weapons 
from the seceding Baltic and Transcaucasian republics. However, thousands 
of tactical nuclear weapons were still lying scattered in various successor 
states. Exact information on them, however, is still not available.” 


Issue of Succession 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union has raised for the first time the issue 
of succession to nuclear weapons. Deliberations on the issue among the 
successor states of the Soviet Union at Alma Ata did not yield any agree- 
ment. They, however, reflected important nuances distinguishing the dif- 
ferent postures of these states. On the one hand the Russian President, 
Bons Yeltsin, already in possession of the briefcase with the red button 
containing the codes for the release of nuclear weapons, demanded that 
Russia be designated the sole successor of the Soviet Union to possess and 
exercise control over the entire nuclear armoury of the Soviet Union 
irrespective of their place of location; on the other, President Nursultan 
Nazabayev of Kazakhstan said that his state would retain the nuclear 
weapons on its territory as long as Russia did. Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
too refused to transfer their nuclear weapons to Russia, but said that they 
would destroy them as soon as possible. Some of them also argued for joint 
‘control by Byelorussia, Kazakhstan, Russia, and the Ukraine over the entire 
Soviet arsenal. The other successor states, which do not possess nuclear 
weapons, have not made any claim so far. 


Hindustan Times, 17 December 1991. 

H Twelve of the sxteen Soviet bases for intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), ten of 
the twelve mobile ICBM bases, and eleven of the twentysx strategic bomber bases are in 
Russia. So are all six ballistic musie submarme bases. Ibsd. See also US. News & World 
Report (Washington, D.C.), 9 September 1991, p. 30 

3 Zuberi, n. 2 
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However, the present situation is that members of the CIS have agreed 
to maintain the status quo and to keep the former Soviet Commander 
Yevgen Shaposhnikov for some more time as interim commander of the 
undivided armed forces and the nuclear arsenal. 

To understand the issue in all its complexity it would be necessary to 
inquire into the relevant principles of international law. 


Law of State Succession 


Before looking into the legal consequences of dismemberment, let us see if 
nuclear weapons fall in the category of public property or constitute a 
separate category of their own. 

Although the customary law of State succession provides no autonomous 
criterion for determining what constitutes the public property of a state, the 
use of the expression “property, rights, and interests” in certain peace treaties 
of the twentieth century” indicates the scope of public property. The Vienna 
Convention on the Succession of States in Respect of State Property, 
Archives, and Debts, 1983 too adopts the same expression.” The definition of 
public property as provided in this Convention includes not only movable 
and immovable tangible property but also intangible property in the form 
of rights and interests. The definition is thus wide enough to include all 
kinds of weapons owned by a state—movable and immovable, conventional 
and nuclear. Professor D.P. O’Connell, too, includes “arsenal” in the 
category of public property without making any distinction between con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons.” 

With a view to determining the legal consequences of the dismember- 
ment of the Soviet Union for its nuclear arsenal, the present law of State 
succession may be considered with reference to both the Vienna Convention 
on the Succession of States in Respect of State Property, Archives, and 
Debts, 1983 and the Principles of Customary Law of State Succession. This 
would be right and proper although the provisions of the Vienna Conven- 
tion were binding neither on the Soviet Union, which had not ratified the 
Convention, nor on its successor states, which have not yet expressed their 
consent to be bound by that convention as required by Article 4 of that 
Convention. However, the Soviet Union had not only actively participated 
in the proceedings of the Vienna Conference on State Succession but also 


* See Article 297 of the Treaty of Versailles, in British and Foreign State Papers (London), 
vol. 112 (1919), p. 146. See also Article 249 of the Treaty of St Germain, ibid., vol. 113 
(1920), p 43; Article 232 of the Treaty of Trianon, ibid., vol. 113 (1920), p. 839; and Article 79 of 
the Peace Treaty with Italy, United Nations Treaty Serres, vol. 49, p. 169. 

7 See Article 8 of the Convention. 

* D.P. O'Connell, Law of State Successton (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957), p. 226. See also T.T. Poulose, Succemon m International Law (New Delhi: 
Orient Longman, 1974), p. 178. 
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voted in favour of the adoption of the Convention. Apparently, then, the 
Vienna Convention of 1983 by and large reflects world opinion on the law 
of State succession. If the successor states of the Soviet Union refuse to 
follow the rules laid down in the Convention, they may be required to 
comply with the traditional law of State succession. 


Vienna Convention, 1983 


Article 18 of the Convention, which deals with the effects of dismember- 
ment of a state on its property, says that such property automatically passes 
to its successor states.” The successor states are then fully entitled to 
decide in favour of either their joint ownership of all the inherited property 
or specific categories thereof or the division of such property according to 
such principles as they may agree upon. No formal division of the Soviet 
nuclear arsenal among the successor states is thus required if these successor 
states agree to place their inherited nuclear arms and support facilities 
under the unified command of the CIS. The CIS would just take the place 
of the Union Government, exercise control over the Soviet nuclear arsenal, 
and manage that arsenal within the bounds of the powers voluntarily 
vested in it by its member states. It is interesting to note in this context that 
the basic requirement for an event to be termed State succession is “the 
replacement of one or more states by another state or states” in the matter 
of responsibility for the international relations of the territory concerned.” 
Transfer by the successor states of the Soviet Union of their authority to 
control and command the nuclear weapons inherited by them to the CIS, 
which is a nonstate entity and the Constitution of which is premised upon 
the separate sovereignties of its member states, would not constitute a case 
of State succession; it would only be a way of management of the inherited 
property agreed upon by the successor states. 

However, if two or more states decide to unite and form a new state, 
public property of all kinds of the states so uniting shall pass to the 
successor state.” In this context, the recently concluded Maastricht Treaty 
of 11 December 1991 among the twelve member states of the European 
Community—one that will give Western Europe a single currency by 1999 
and which will also grant the European Community a strong voice in world 
affairs“—is of great significance. The treaty has opened up the prospect of 


P Article 18(1). 

*® Article 2(1) (1) of the Vienna Convention, 1983 

= Upon the formation of the United Arab Republic in 1958, the entre public property of 
Egypt and Syria passed to the United Arab Republic See Eugene Cotran, “Some Legal 
Aspects of the Formation of the UAR”, International and Comparative Law Quarterly 
(London), 1959, pp. 262-3. Similarly, the union of Somaliland and Somala resulted in the 
passing of their public property to the successor state, the Somalı Republic. See Eugene 
Cotran, “Legal Problems Arimng Out of the Formation of the Somali Republic”, ibid., 1963, 
p. 1011 See also Article 16 of the Vienna Convention, 1983 

2 Hindustan Times, 13 December 1991. 
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the emergence of a United States of Europe (USE): a federation of twelve 
or more European countries with the objective of common development 
and defence on the pattern of the United States of America. The formation 
of the USE will constitute a case of State succession. Public property of all 
kinds, including the nuclear weapons of Britain and France, will pass to the 
USE. Since, in uniting cases, predecessor states are responsible for the 
making of the Constitution of the successor state, the uniting European 
states may, while framing the Constitution of the USE, decide whether to 
retain their individual autonomy and public property, including control 
over nuclear weapons, even after unification—not as sovereign states but 
as autonomous provinces or federal units of the USE—or to give full 
discretion to the USE to move some or all of their public property anywhere 
on its territory. 

If, in the event of dismemberment, the successor states fail to agree upon 
a solution, the Convention provides for the passing of the immovable 
public property of the predecessor state to the successor states in accordance 
with the principle of “location” of the property,” and of the movable 
property, which was in the service of the entire country, to all the successor 
states in an equitable proportion.™ The provisions of the Convention thus 
require the passing of all immobile nuclear installations and support facilities 
according to their “location” and the passing of mobile nuclear weapons to 
all the successor states of the Soviet Union in an equitable proportion.” 


Customary Law of State Succession 


All public property of a dismembered state passes to its successor states.™ 
This is a well-accepted principle of international law. As regards the 
apportionment of immovable public property, State practice seems to be 
consistent in following the principle of “location”. Upon the dismember- 
ment of the Union of Belgium and The Netherlands, it was agreed between 
the successor states, i.e. Belgium and The Netherlands, that each successor 
state would inherit the immovable public property located within its bound- 
aries.” The principle of “location” was also applied to the apportionment 
of the immovable public property of the predecessor state when Yugoslavia 
was dismembered™ in 1942 and when the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland” split up in 1963. It was, again, applied when British India was 


B Article 18(1) (a). 

™ Article 18(1) (b). 

= Although the Convention has adopted the formula of equitable distribution, It does not 
set out the basis for it. 

* D.P. O'Connell, Siite Slicedestbn Ia: Minipa Law and International Law; Vol. 1 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge Unversity Prees, 1967), p. 202. See also Sanchez de 
Bustamante, as quoted by Bedjaoul, ın UN Doc. A/36/10, p. 94. 

2 Brush and Foreign State Papers, vol. 27 (1938-38), pp. 997-8. 

2 O'Connell, n. 26, p. 214. 

» Toid , p. 230. 
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partitioned in 1947, and the Dominions of India and Pakistan were created: 
each Dominion succeeded to the immovable public property located on its 
territory—such as public lands and buildings, railways, posts and telegraph, 
and fixed military installations.” Besides the principle of “location”, the 
principle of “reasonable needs of successor states” was used to divide 
certain items of immovable public property. As all the sixteen ordinance 
factories of British India were allocated to the Dominion of India in 
accordance with the rule of “location”, the Dominion of India undertook 
to pay a sum of Rs 60 million to the Dominion of Pakistan to enable it to 
meet the expense of setting up its own ordinance factories.” 

However, the law relating to the apportionment of the movable public 
property of a dismembered state among its successor states does not seem 
to have been settled as yet. When the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
dissolved during the First World War, Poland claimed its share in propor- 
tion to its financial contribution to the acquisition of the movable property 
of the empire.” Czechoslovakia took the same line when the Hapsburg 
dynasty fell.” The criterion followed while dividing the movable public 
property of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was the “financial 
contribution of the territories concerned in the economy of the predecessor 
state”.” With the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia during the Second 
World War, its property, whether movable or immovable, were divided 
among its successor states according to the principle of location.” At the 
time of the division of British India into two states, the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan shared the movable public properties of undivided India in 
accordance with a complicated formula which took several factors into 
account—such as equity, functional connexion, location, and reasonable 
needs of each successor state. It is clear from these cases that the right of 
successor states to decide for themselves how they would share the public 
property of the predecessor state is well recognized. Although the solutions 
accepted in the above cases for the problem of apportionment of the 
movable public properties of the predecessor state do not follow any 


» A.L. Venkateshwara, Defence Organization in India (New Delhi: Government of India, 


a O'Connell, o. 26, pp. 212-13. 

D Report of Ipternational Arbitral Awards (New York), vol. 1, pp. 120-1. 

* O'Connell, n. 26, p. 214. 

X Ibid., p. 212. 

* The formula for the division of equipment and stores of the Posts and Telegraph 
Department and the railways took into account the distance involved and the density of 
traffic. The movable properties and the cost were divided on the same baszs as real property. 
The armed forces were divided roughly on a communal basis. The movable units and personal 
equipment went with the units and the personnel as they were allocated between the two 
Domunwns Fighter aircraft were divided on the basts of which Dominion needed them more. 
See Venkateshwara, n 30, pp. 46-47, and O’Connell, n. 26, pp 220-1. 
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uniform principle, they clearly favour the principle of division in an equitable 
proportion. 

Clearly both the sources of the law of State succession yield an almost 
identical solution for the division of the public property of a dismembered 
state. In the absence of any agreed principle, successor states are entitled 
to claim ownership of the immovable public property located in their 
respective territories. They can also claim a share in the movable public 
properties in an equitable proportion. 

Thus, if we place nuclear weapons on a par with conventional weapons as 
public property and assume that there is a law already relating to nuclear 
succession, it is clear that unless the member states of the CIS decide in 
favour of joint control over the nuclear arsenal of the former Soviet Union, 
a division of mobile and immobile nuclear arms and support facilities 
among the successor states is inevitable. The actual share of each successor 
state would be decided in line with some principle that the successor states 
themselves would agree upon or according to some criterion furnished by 
the law of State succession. 

The proposal of joint control of some or all of the member states of the 
CIS over the Soviet nuclear stockpile is obviously commendable not only 
from the point of view of the successor states, which would be relieved of 
the highly onerous task of recreating the essential support facilities but also 
from the point of view of the security of the world. The complex control 
mechanism that would consequently emerge might render the military use 
of those weapons nearly impossible. Joint control over the entire Soviet 
arsenal would also obviate the danger of nuclear proliferation. However, the 
longterm survival of the CIS itself, which is a condition precedent to joint 
control, is highly problematic because of (a) the upsurge of nationalism 
among the ethnic minorities within the member states of the CIS” such as 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldavia, Russia, and the Ukraine; (b) serious 
bilateral problems, including especially boundary disputes, between member 
states of the CIS—as, for example, between Armenia and Azerbaijan™ or 
between Byelorussia and the Ukraine; and (c) the growing influence of 
Islamic integralism, a movement initiated by Iran, on the Muslim states of 
Central Asia.” 

However, the successor states have failed so far to evolve a consensus 
over the proposal of joint control of the nuclear arsenal of the predecessor 


P Rajiv Sen, “Growth of Ethnic Nationalism within the Russian Republic”, Strategic 
Analysis, vol. 14, no. 10, January 1992, p 1209; and Paul Fitzgerald Barrington, “The Crisis 
of the Soviet Empire”, Swrategtc Digest, vol. 20, no. 11, November 1990, p. 3170. 

* More than a thousand deaths have already resulted from the armed conflict between 
Armema and Azerbaijan. The acting President of Azerbaijan has characterized the CIS as a 
“vehicle for Russia’s umperialishc design”. He has warned that bis country might even 
withdraw from the CIS. Hindustan Times, 9 March 1993, p. 14. 

* See Yaacov Ro’l, n. 11. See also Paul Goble, “Islamic Explosion Possible in Central 
Ama: Report on the USSR”, Hindustan Times, 16 February 1990. 
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state. Use of the law of State succession will, therefore, inevitably lead to 


the emergence of fifteen nuclear Powers in the place of the now-defunct 
Soviet Union. 


Applicability or Otherwise of the Present Law 


Nuclear Weapons: An Encumbrance for the Successor State 


Warheads alone do not make a state a nuclear Power. Equally important 
are: foolproof safety measures, delivery systems, effective defensive and 
offensive mechanisms, and, above all, highly skilled manpower to manage 
those systems. 

Since even a minor mistake or negligence in handling nuclear weapons 
or their vital components is enough to lead to a nuclear apocalypse, a 
nuclear state has the inescapable responsibility to take foolproof safety 
measures. There were several layers of control in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet President himself had to provide a special code for starting the 
launching process. Warheads were guarded separately from missiles in 
hardened underground silos. To arm a missile, a 12-digit number had to be 
punched into an electronic cypherlock. Then there were special electronic 
keys and blocking devices. These strengthened the security arrangement.” 

Again, the effective defensive and offensive mechanism, known tech- 
nically as the unified command, control, communication, and intelligence 
network, is no less important than the custody of nuclear weapons. In the 
absence of these vital support facilities, nuclear weapons would be not only 
prone to accidents but also vulnerable to preemptive strikes by the enemy. 
The Soviet defensive and offensive mechanism had a variety of early- 
warning systems such as groundbased and airborne radars, early-warning 
satellites, underground, mobile, and airborne command centres, monitoring 
stations, and command control bunkers. 

A majority of the nuclear warheads, silos, missiles, and bomber bases 
and other necessary components of the defensive and offensive mechanism 
set up by the former Soviet Union are situated on Russian territory; also 
most of the skilled personnel well versed in the management of nuclear 
weapons are Russian. The rest of the successor states or those claiming 
custody of nuclear weapons will have to get acquainted with the necessary 
safety measures and build up all the support facilities on their own. This 
will require enormous money, time, technical expertise, equipment, and 
material. However, in view of their poor economic and financial conditions, 
the shortage of skilled manpower, and the strict rules governing the material 
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to be used in building nuclear capabilities, no successor state of the Soviet 
Union except Russia seems to be capable of recreating the support facilities 
on its own at the present time. 

Even if one assumes that some or all the successor states can afford these 
support facilities for the nuclear arms they have inherited, the military use 
of nuclear weapons would be nearly impossible in view of the fact that a 
nuclear war might be a disaster for the whole world, including the user 
state.“ pe 

In view of the enormous responsibilities attached to the possession of 
nuclear weapons and the serious risks involved for humanity, the nuclear 
weapons inherited by the successor states would virtually be an encumbrance 
for those states rather than a property. Unlike other kinds of public 
property which are advantageous, productive, or informative, nuclear 
weapons would only be an irrelevant and counterproductive asset for 
them. In the present context, therefore, it makes no sense to treat nuclear 
weapons on a par with public property. 


Global Peace and Security 


According to a UN study on nuclear weapons, the technological advances 
made so far show that a single nuclear weapon can in one micro second 
release more energy than the total amount of energy released by all 
conventional weapons in all wars in history.” Today there are over 50,000 
nuclear warheads deployed on the territories of the well-established 
nuclear-weapon states and some non-nuclear states and on the high seas. 
These weapons in the hands of an irresponsible Power may create havoc. 
Even a minor nuclear accident can seriously endanger the lives of men and 
women over a substantial part of the globe.“ The Soviet nuclear reactor 
accident in 1986 at Chernobyl, which claimed more than 4,000 cancer 
deaths in Europe within a year and caused mental retardation in up to 300 
newborn children in the Soviet Union, is a grim reminder of the hazards 
involved.“ 

The immense destructive potential of nuclear weapons has made mankind 
intensely aware of its own mortality. To live and wait for its end from the 


“ Datt, n. 12, p. 907. 

2 The United Nations and Disarmament. A Short History (New York: United Nations, 
Department of Disarmament Affairs. 1988), p. 19. 

© Donak G. Boudreau rightly observes. “A nuclear accident somewhere is a nuclear accident 
everywhere. Neither government can realistically afford to pay the prohibitively high political 
and other costs associated with an accident involving nuclear weapons.” Donald G Boudreau, 
“On Advancing Non-Proliferation”, Strategic Analysis, vol. 14, no. 11, February 1992, 
p 1331 

“4 Strategic Digest, vol 17, no. 4, Apnl 1987, pp. 781-2 
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“universal chain reaction of an apocalyptic bomb blast” is too terrible to 
contemplate.” All sensible people realize that as long as there are nuclear 
arsenals on the earth, humanity is not safe. This realization has strengthened 
the movement for nuclear disarmament. Many measures have been pro- 
posed in the United Nations and other multinational forums. These measures 
cover nonproliferation, limitation, and the reduction and eventual elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons.“ The Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (or SALT-I) 
of 1972. the SALT-II of 1979, and the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
(START) of 1991 between the Soviet Union and the United States are firm 
steps in that direction. ; 

The growing awareness in the international community of the heightened 
possibility of a nuclear holocaust owing to the spread of nuclear weapons 
has also given rise to a nonproliferation movement. This movement has 
acquired momentum during the last few years. In 1965 the nonaligned 
members of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee declared their 
determination never to acquire nuclear weapons. In 1968 the Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty was drafted and signed by more than fiftythree states; by the 
end of 1990 it had been ratified by more than 140 states.” 

All these clearly reflect the global concern about the threat posed by 
nuclear weapons. That the nuclear disarmament and nonproliferation 
programmes should succeed is today a “pressing need of the international 
community”. Of course it should not make us assume that we have already 
a law applicable to nuclear succession; for it might lead fò serious nuclear 
proliferation, subverting finally the movement for nuclear disarmament. 

There is also the distinct possibility of further proliferation of nuclear 
arms and its technology through successor states of the Soviet Union to 
non-nuclear states. We may in this context cite the efforts being made by 
Islamic states like Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey to bring the Central Asian 
republics of the former Soviet Union, especially Kazakhstan, into the 
Islamic fold. It is an alarming development. 


Nuclear Succession and International Law 


Nearly half a century has passed since the invention of nuclear weapons. 
During this time, especially during the last twenty years, as many as five 
states have developed nuclear capabilities. Nevertheless there seems to be 
a legal vacuum so far as the specific issue of nuclear succession is concerned. 
This is so because of the absence of bilateral or multilateral agreements on 
nuclear succession, as also of adequate attention from the juristic community. 


” Ednon Agayev, “Towards a New Model of Strategic Stability”, International Affairs 
(Moscow), March 1989, p. 96. 

* Basic Facts about the United Nations (New York United Nations, Department of Public 
Information, 1987), pp. 48-55 

7 The Unued Nations and Disarmament A Short History, n 42, p 53. 
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Even at the Vienna Conference, in which about a hundred states, including 
all the five nuclear Powers, participated, the problem of nuclear succession 
never came up for discussion. Perhaps there was a feeling that the nuclear 
Powers were invincible, and this overshadowed the need to formulate 
specific rules to govern succession., Or perhaps the rules relating to State 
succession then obtaining were considered to be adequate to deal with all 
kinds of public property, including nuclear arsenals. A third reason might 
have been the confidence that the nuclear disarmament programme would 
soon eradicate the nuclear evil from the earth. 

If the feeling that the nuclear Powers were invincible was responsible 
for the indifferent attitude of the juristic community, the dismemberment 
of the Soviet Union, a Super Power, has now shown that such a feeling was 
mistaken. The successor states of the Soviet Union are now confronted 
with the problem of framing suitable rules for solving the problem of 
nuclear succession. If the second reasoh mentioned above was responsible, 
the application of the present law to the Soviet nuclear arsenal would not 
only require the successor states to attempt the impracticable task of 
building support facilities within a limited period but also entail the serious 
risk of nuclear proliferation. So far as success of the nuclear disarmament 
programme is concerned, even if it becomes a reality, the dismantling of 
nuclear weapons could take at least twentyfive to thirty years, and it is 
difficult to predict what course events would take during this period.“ In 
this period fifteen’ or more countries, especially from the developing world, 
might get to possess or “will have the capability to produce and launch 
nuclear missiles”. i 

International law should be concerned with the wellbeing of mankind.” 
Its function should be to create an atmosphere in which people can live in 
peace and harmony. Of course if it is found that the application of the 
present international law to a new situation is highly undesirable in view of 
the risk it entails for global peace and security, it would be necessary to 
evolve a new guiding principle (lex ferenda) by way of a solution. 

The issue of succession to the Soviet nuclear arsenal presents a similar 
situation. Unlike other kinds of public property, which have the inherent 
characteristic of “utility”, nuclear weapons are not only an irrelevant and 
counterproductive asset for the successor states but also a potential threat 
to the wellbeing of mankind as a whole. They call for a new set of rules to 
be dealt with under the law of State succession. 

It is true that a genuine and effective principle can be evolved by means 
of political understanding and through conclusion of an agreement. 


= Agayev, n. 45, p. 190 

* Statement by Wilham Webster, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), m: 
the course of his Congressional testimony in 1989. Quoted by Boudreau, n 43, p. 1338. 

= Ian Brownlie, “The Maintenance of Peace in Outer Space”, British Year Book of 
International Law (London), vol. 15 (1964), p. 2. 
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However, owing to political distrust,Ahe successor states have not so far 
arrived at afty. agreed-principle for the solution of the present problem. 

In these conditions-it would be worthwhile for us to suggest some rules 
that might help solve’ the problem of nuclear succession. International 
lawyers should apply their minds to the problem. 


Some Suggestions 


From the point of view of the law of State succession, nuclear weapons 
constitute a new category by themselves by virtue of their unique features. 
The problem of division of nuclear weapons arises when a part of the 
territory of a nuclear state secedes or when a nuclear state splits up or is 
dismembered. In neither case should there be a general mile requiring 
transfer of nuclear weapons to the successor states. 

Upon the dismemberment of a nuclear state, only that successor state 
should be allowed to retain (and own) mobile and immobile nuclear arms, 
material that is used in the manufacture of nuclear explosives, research 
reactors, power plants, weapon fabrication plants, etc. located on its 
territory which is willing to stay nuclear and which fulfils the following - 
conditions: (a) it should be willing to adopt foolproof safety measures for 
the nuclear weapons it has inherited; (b) it should be capable of adopting 
foolproof safety measures in the handling of such weapons; (c) it should 
undertake not to use nuclear weapons against fellow successor states; and 
(d) it should provide a “nuclear umbrella” to fellow successor states in the 
event of a nuclear threat from a third state. 

If two or more successor states are willing to go nuclear and fulfil the 
conditions suggested above, the state whose defence needs are greater on 
account of its larger population and territory should be allowed to retain 
(and own) nuclear weapons. 

All other successor states ouid be obliged to destroy the nuclear 
warheads and material that is used in the manufacture of nudear explosives 
located on their respective territories under the supervision of observers 
appointed by the United Nations. Nuclear -reactors and other research 
facilities should pass to those successor states on whose territory they are 

- located, provided that those successor states are willing to use such reactors 
and research facilities exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

The successor state that is allowed to retain (and own) nuclear weapons 
should pay compensation to those successor states which do not want those 
weapons on their territories or which are willing to destroy those weapons, 
the quantum of compensation being equivalent to the cost of manufacturing 
the nuclear arsenal retained by it in excess of its equitable share in the 
nuclear arsenal of the predecessor state. The sum thus obtained should be 
divided among the other successor states in an equitable proportion. The 
extent of territory and the size of population may constitute a fair basis of 
such division. í 
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In a secession case the predecessor state alone should be entitled to 
retain the nuclear weapons and support facilities located on its territory. 
The successor state should be under an obligation to destroy all the nuclear 
weapons located on its territory, as also the material that can be used in the 
manufacture of nuclear explosives. It should be entitled to receive com- 
pensation, the quantum thereof being the equivalent of the manufacturing 
cost of the weapons retained by the predecessor state in excess of its 
equitable share. 

According to this rule, Russia alone is entitled to retain (and own) the 
Soviet nuclear arsenal located on its territory; it has more territory and is 
inhabited by more people than other successor states of the Soviet Union. 
It has four-fifths of the entire Soviet nuclear arsenal and support facilities 
on its soil, including the “nuclear button”. Also most nuclear experts are 
Russian. Other successor states should destroy all the nuclear weapons 
located on their territories. They are of course entitled to be paid compen- 
sation by Russia to the extent of the manufacturing cost of the nuclear 
weapons retained by the latter in excess of its equitable share in the Soviet 
nuclear arsenal. 


Conclusion 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union is the first of its kind in history, in 
the sense that it has raised the issue of nuclear succession. The successor 
states of the Soviet Union have so far failed to evolve a unanimous 
principle for the management of the enormous nuclear stockpile of their 
predecessor, parts of which are scattered over the territories of many of 
them. Having regard to the destructive potential of those weapons, the 
international community is naturally deeply concerned about the fate of 
those weapons. 

The application of the present rules on State succession seems to be 
undesirable. One reason is that there are certain unique features associated 
with nuclear weapons which make them quite different from what is 
commonly known as public property—as, for instance, inaccessibility to 
the equipment, material, and technology to be used in the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and the prohibitively high cost of taking the necessary 
safety measures and support facilities. Also it entails a serious risk for the 
entire human race. Then there is the serious possibility of proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. The lust for power and dominance, which is deeply 
ingrained in man, together with the untold destructive potential of nuclear 
weapons, can work havoc. Nuclear weapons are like the sword of Damocles 
hanging over the head of mankind. The proliferation of nuclear weapons 
would seriously aggravate the danger of a holocaust. It would frustrate the 
movement for nuclear disarmament that the international community has 
launched to save itself from a nuclear calamity. 

What is now urgently required is, therefore, to formulate rules that can 
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yield an equitable solution of the present problem and ensure international 
peace and security. In the submission of the present writer, Russia should 
alone be allowed to retain (and own) the nuclear weapons and the support 
facilities located on its territory. It is larger in area and has a bigger 
population than the other successor states and possesses four-fifths of what 
was the entire Soviet nuclear arsenal at the time of the disintegration of the 
Soviet State. Other successor states should be made to destroy the nuclear 
weapons located on their respective territories. If they do not possess 
nuclear arms or are not ready to destroy them, Russia should pay them 
compensation, the quantum of which should be the equivalent of the 
manufacturing cost of the nuclear weapons retained by Russia in excess of 
its equitable share. If certain successor states are found to be reluctant to 
comply with this requirement, the international community should secure 
their compliance by withholding recognition and financial assistance. The 
present writer is of the firm opinion that the provision for payment of 
compensation is just and equitable; it could also serve to provide the 
necessary impetus for compliance by the successor states. 


March 1993 
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Soon after the Second World War, the two Cold Warriors—the Soviet 
Union and the United States—engaged recklessly in a devastating arms 
race. One is now disintegrated, torn into unstable republics, and bankrupt, 
the other, though apparently triumphant, is economically hollowed and 
without a guaranteed future. With the fall of the “evil empire”, the strategic 
allies and economic partners of yesteryears seem no more inclined to 
continue their prototype relationships. With the dissipation of strategic 
threats from the Communist bloc, the military importance of the United 
States and, consequently, its political influence are dwindling. Its erstwhile 
strategic allies are today economic rivals. Germany and Japan have emerged 
as the economic giants of the world. The European Community (EC) is 
striving to emerge as the leading economic pole of the world. In the 
circumstances no wonder that the United States has been clutching at every 
straw to maintain its pre-eminent status in the emerging world order. 

Iraq’ s invasion and its annexation of Kuwayt in August 1990 gave the 
White House an opportunity to disseminate a message across Europe and 
Japan that despite the fall of the “evil empire” and the evaporation of the 
“Red menace”, the industrialized countries could not sustain and develop 
their economies without relying on the American military muscle. President 
George Bush of the United States rushed into a war in the Persian Gulf 
precisely because he regarded the region as constituting the nerve centre of 
the industrial economies. In a statement before the joint session of the US 
Congress, he observed: 


An Iraq permitted to swallow Kuwait [Kuwayt] would have the economic 
and military power, as well as the arrogance, to intimidate and coerce its 
neighbours—neighbours who control the lion’s share of the world’s oil 
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resources. We cannot permit a resource so vital to be dominated by one 
so ruthless. And we won’t . . . . Iraq will not be permitted to annex 
Kuwait [Kuwayt].! 


This statement is eloquent testimony to the assumption that the Persian 
Gulf war was, in fact, a stark economic struggle—a war for the domination 
and control of the oil reserves of the Persian Gulf. 

Again, at the end of the Gulf War, Bush observed: “Seven months ago 
America and the world drew a line in the sand. We declared that the 
aggression against Kuwait [Kuwayt] would not stand. Tonight, America 
and the world have kept their word.” 

In fact US naval presence in the Persian Gulf means that it can dominate 
and control a region endowed with 63 per cent of the world’s proven oil 
resources. About 42 per cent of Western Europe’s oil supplies and 62 per 
cent of Japan’s oil requirements are met from the Persian Gulf.’ With the 
crumbling of Iraq, the efnergent geopolitical contours are being shaped by 
the American military muscle, strategic planning, and political resolution. 

For a better understanding of the raison d’étre of the White House 
decision to rush into war rather than negotiation in settling the Iraqi- 
Kuwayti dispute, it is pertinent here to have a look at the unfolding of US 
policies in the Persian Gulf since the end of the Second World War. 


US Interests, Objectives, and Policies 


In a broad sense the American connexion with the Persian Gulf has 
matured since the Second World War in two phases—one extending from 
1946 to 1971, and the other, from 1971 to the present. In the first phase 
American interests in the Persian Gulf region related, on the one hand, to 
the oil resources and, on the other, to the region’s geostrategic location on 
the southwestern flank of the Soviet Union. The significance of the region’s 
oil supplies sharpened the geostrategic necessity to prevent the Soviet 
Union from gaining control over the region or at least to contain it. 
Besides, the region was of crucial importance in the overarching context of 
the East-West conflict. The containment of any Soviet political and terri- 
torial expansion in the direction of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
made it imperative that those areas remained in close conjunction with the 
United States. 

The US objectives during the first phase—arising from its interests in the 
region—included: (a) insulating the Persian Gulf from Soviet influence; 


! Keesing’s Record of World Events (Harlow, Essex), vol. 36, no. 9, September 1990, 
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and (b) promoting the right climate for the Western oil companies to 
operate in the Persian Gulf region.‘ Accordingly, the policies evolved and 
adopted to accomplish these objectives comprised: military presence in the 
area; confrontation with the Soviet Union; and building of military alliances. 

The US military presence in the Persian Gulf comprised an air base at 
Dhahran in Saudi Arabia and naval facilities at Jufair (5-ship MIDEAST- 
FOR) in Bahrain, which it shared with British consent from 1949 onwards. 
MIDEASTFOR was transferred to the United States after the British 
withdrawal from the Persian Gulf in 1971.* The Dhahran base was relin- 
quished in 1962, but the United States has, through the US Central 
Command (USCENTCOM), exercised full control over AWACs (Airborne 
Warning and Control systems) and the tanker aircraft stationed in Riyadh 
(Saudi Arabia).‘ 

Confrontation has been another prominent means of attempting to 
contain Soviet thrusts into the Persian Gulf/Middle East since the Second 
World War. When the Soviet Union refused to evacuate its troops from 
Azerbaijan in the northern part of Iran (1 March 1946), the US Admin- 
istration delivered a note to J.V. Stalin, calling for the withdrawal of all 
Soviet troops from Iranian territory: 


1 


The US Government, . . . express[es] the earnest hope that the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union will do its part by withdrawing immediately all 
Soviet forces from the territory of Iran . . . . The decision of the Soviet 
Government to retain Soviet troops in Iran beyond the period stipulated 
by the tripartite treaty has created a situation with regard to which the 
US Government, as a member of the United Nations and as a party to 
the Declaration regarding Iran on December 1, 1943, cannot remain 
indifferent.* 


The then US President, Harry S. Truman, substantiated his verbal demand 
by redeploying US naval forces. As a result, the Soviet Union withdrew its 
troops in May 1946. 

Again, in 1973, Leonid Brezhnev decided to dispatch Soviet paratroops 
to the Sinai to help Egypt in the Yom Kippur War. Reacting to the Soviet 
decision, Henry A. Kissinger announced: 


4 Edward M. Kennedy, “The Persan Gulf: Arms Race or Arms Control?”, Foreign Affairs 
(New York), vol 54, no. 1, October 1975, p 16. 

3 Michael A Palmer, On Course to Desert Storm The United States Navy and the Persian 
Gulf (Washington, D.C. Department of the Navy, Naval Histoncal Center, 1992), pp. 35-39 

* See Richard B. Remenek, “Constraints on US Military Power in Southwest Asia”, in 
Shinn Tahir-Kheh.ed , US Strategic Interests in Southwest Asia (New York, 1982), pp 82-86. 
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There are limits beyond which we cannot go... . we will oppose 
attempts by any country to achieve a position of predominance, either 
globally or regionally; . . . we would resist any attempt to exploit a 
policy of detente to weaken our alliances; and . . . we would react if the 
relaxations of tensions were used as a cover to exacerbate conflicts in 
international trouble-spots.° 


President Richard M. Nixon even ordered a “precautionary alert of 
American military forces throughout the world”, its purpose being “to 
indicate to the Soviet Union that we could not accept any unilateral move 
on their part to move military forces into the Middle East”. The Soviet 
Union backed off. , i 

Widening the containment line in the Persian Gulf/Middle East by 
reinforcing the alliances already forged and by creating new ones has been 
the favourite policy of the United States since the Truman Doctrine (1947). 
The period of John Foster Dulles as the American Secretary of State 
(1953-59) was the time of the greatest prosperity for alliance-building."' He 
signed a string of mutual security alliances—all along the Sino-Soviet 
periphery—with Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey in order to link or-integrate 
these with the British alliance with Iraq through the Baghdad Pact. This 
web of alliances in the northern tier of northwest Asia was meant to 
contain Soviet penetration of the Persian Gulf/Middle East region. 

The failure of the British and French attack on Egypt (1956) seriously 
damaged the British image in the Arab world. The United States, there- 
fore, decided to take direct interest in the affairs of the region. The 
Eisenhower Doctrine—endorsed by Congress in 1957—marked the delibe- 
rate American entry into the Middle East to fill what President Dwight 
David Eisenhower called a vacuum left by the eclipse of the British and 
French power. It promised that the American armed forces would give 
assistance to any country or group of countries in the Middle East request- 
ing such assistance “against armed aggression from any country controlled 
by international Communism” .” ` 

In 1959 the United States concluded an exclusive agreement with Iran, 
stipulating that “in case of aggression against Iran the Government of the 
United States of America, in accordance with the Constitution, . . . will 
take such appropriate action, including the use of armed forces, as may be 
mutually agreed upon”.” Although it had already established a foothold in 
the Persian Gulf through the oil concession gained from Saudi Arabia 
(1933) by the Arabian American Oil Company (ARAMCO), its first 
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significant entry into the Persian Gulf was through Iran, and in the 1940s. 
As the crucial Allied Power, the United States funnelled supplies to the 
Soviet Union during the war through Iran. In putting the postwar Iranian 
finances in order, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s nominee, Arthur 
C. Millspaugh, played a key role.“ America’s role in putting the Shah back 
in Iran’s political system in 1953 is too well known to call for a discussion 
here. In the consortium formed in 1954 in place of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company (AIOC), the United States held 40 per cent interest. And it 
effectively sustained and bolstered the Shah’s regime in Iran from 1953 till 
1978-79. Indeed Iran turned out to be the first of America’s client states in 
the Persian Gulf. 


Aftermath of the British Withdrawal 


After the British withdrawal from the Persian Gulf the American presence 
there was manifestly formidable. 

The year 1971 may be considered a watershed in the US—Gulf liaison. 
Before that the Persian Gulf had figured only as a politico-strategic item of 
policy in a general sort of way in the American global perspective. However, 
since 1971, it has acquired a significant economic dimension too. 

The 1970s presented a new global scene. The British were withdrawing 
from the Persian Gulf; and US—Soviet détente had taken shape; longrange 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) had been developed, turning 
the Persian Gulf region as a launching-pad somewhat superfluous; the oil 
producers in the region had partially nationalized the oil industry which 
could not cut into “continued access to the Persian Gulf oil supplies at 
reasonable prices and in sufficient quantities”;“ and the US demand for 
outside oil, particularly from the Persian Gulf, was growing. Till 1971 the 
United States used to import 2.2 per cent of its total oil requirements from 
the Persian Gulf region; the figure for the 1970s was 25 per cent. 

The United States is the biggest consumer of oil in the world. Though it 
is among the biggest producers of oil, it needs to import eil too to meet its 
total requirements. Its proven reserves of oil in the 1970s were limited, and 
the cost of prospecting for oil and producing it was higher than that of 
importing it (Table 1). 

The US oil reserves declined by 31 per cent to 27,046 million barrels, but 
the production was reduced only by about 11 per cent, i.e., from 3,328 
million barrels in 1970 to 2,975 million barrels in 1980.“ And, more 
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Table 1 
US Oll Production, 1969-1990 
(In Millions of Barrels) 

Year Production Reserves Reservesiproduction 

i rato (approxmate) 
1969 3,188 29,632 91 
1970 3,328 39,001 12:1 
1971 3,298 38,063 12:1 
1972 3,274 36,339 11:1 
1973 í 3,179 35,300 11:1 
1974 3,034 34,250 11:1 
1975 2,901 32,682 11:1 
1976 2,837 30,942 11:1 
1977 2,865 29,486 10:1 
1978 3,033 27,804 91 
1979 2,958 27,051 91 
1980 2,975 27,046 9:1 


Total 36,870 
Reserve addition for the decade totalled 31,096 million barrels. 





Source: Joseph P. Riva, Jr, World Petroleum Resources and Reserves (Boulder, CO, 1983), 
p. 273. 


important, American friends and allies—Japan and the countnes of Western 
Europe (except Britain and Norway)}—remained heavily dependent on 
import of oil (Table 2). 


Table 2 
Percentage of OH Imported from the Persian Gulf 

















Country Percentage of oil imported from the Gulf 
1980 1989 
USA ` 13 30 
Germany 45 16 
France - 75 42 
Japan. y 90 63 
World total 60 40 





Source: Energy Statistics Yearbook (New York) for 1984, 1986, 1990, and 1992. 


These industrial economies were virtually based on oil from the Persian 
Gulf: 


._The American interest in Middle East oil lies in its continuing availability 
on bearable terms to the main consumers in Europe, Japan, and North 
America. This is primarily an economic interest, stemming from the 
need of these industrialized, trading societies to keep their peacetime 
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economies going. This aspect is now so overwhelming that in comparison, 
the military-strategic role of oi—so important in two world wars and in 
later policy planning—has become [sic] of relatively minor importance.” 


In the circumstances the American involvement in the Persian Gulf region 
increased. Even the nationalization of oil by the Gulf countries did not 
inhibit the process of US involvement. With the decline in the control of 
private American companies over the oil industries, 


the US government has become more involved in these matters. It has 
not acted as a surrogate for private company interests but for reasons of 
national interests, [it] has tried to find new arrangements with the 
producing countries which would make possible the continued supply of 
oil at prices which would not overburden the consuming countries’ 
economies or the world monetary or trading system.“ 


While thus the Persian Gulf was merely a part of US Middle Eastern 
policies till the 1960s, it became a vital area deserving exclusive attention in 
the 1970s. In a nutshell the main American objective in the Persian Gulf in 
the 1970s was “continued access to Persian Gulf oil supplies at reasonable 
prices and in sufficient quantities”.” No wonder then that two American 
Presidents of the period enunciated their distinct perceptions of the Persian 
Gulf in the form of doctrines for the United States to follow. It is in this 
context that we must consider the Reagan Administration’s attempts at 
seeking an understanding with the leadership of revolutionary Iran. Its 
“arms for hostage” deal (Irangate) was one such attempt. During George 
Bush’s Presidency, the world witnessed unprecedented—at least since the 
Second World War—mobilization and transportation of troops across the 
globe in a remarkably short time to protect Western economic interests. 


The Nixon Doctrine 


The Nixon Doctrine was propounded at a time when the United States was 
emerging beaten and battered from Vietnam, and the American public, 
scandalized and peeved, was just not in a mood to consider any US military 
involvement abroad. The main emphasis of the doctrine was, therefore, to 
build and militarily strengthen American allies in the region who were 
willing to watch, and were capable of promoting, US interests and objectives 
in the area. Nixon reported to Congress in 1971, and repeated verbatim in 
1973: “The Nixon Doctrine recognizes that we cannot abandon friends, 


7 J.C. Campbell, “Superpowers in the Perman Gulf”, in Abbas Amıne, ed., The Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean tn International Pohtecs (Tehran, 1975), p. 47 
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and must not transfer burdens too swiftly. We must strike a balance 
between doing too much and thus preventing self-reliance, and doing too 
little and thus undermining self-confidence.”” 

US policy jn the Persian Gulf was elaborated repeatedly by the Secretary 
of State, Joseph J. Sisco: 


— Supporting friendly countries in their efforts to provide for their own 
security and development, without outside interference. í 

— Encouragement of regional collective security efforts, especially 
Iranian-Saudi cooperation to provide stability. We believe Iranian 
and Saudi Arabian cooperation, inter alia, is of key importance as a 
major element of stability in this area. 

— Peaceful resolution of territorial and other disputes among the 
regional states and the opening up of better channels of communication 
among them. 

— Continued access to Gulf oil supplies at reasonable prices and in 
sufficient quantities to meet our growing needs and those of our 
European and Asian friends and allies. 

— Enhancing of our commercial and financial interests.” 


Having burnt its fingers in Vietnam, the United States was now avoiding 
direct involvement in an alien region. By 1971 the climate was conducive to 
Iran’s emergence as a pre-eminent regional Power. First, Britain’s with- 
drawal had created a vacuum in the region and had consequently increased 
Iran’s manoeuvrability there. Second, the Nixon Doctrine seeking to main- 
tain security of the strategic regions of the world through “regional influ- 
entials” had paved the way for transfer of sophisticated arms to Iran. And, 
finally, petrodollars poured into Iranian coffers after the Tehran Agree- 
ment of February 1971. With the oil embargo of 1973 the flow of petrodollars 
increased manifold and made it possible for Iran to make huge arms 
purchases. The Shah’s willingness to police the Persian Gulf and the American 
concern about the security of the region, which was becoming an increas- 
ingly important region of the world, led to what came to be called the twin- 
pillar strategy for the security of the Persian Gulf.” Iran was to be the 
dominant factor in this arrangement; Saudi Arabia’s inclusion as the other 


3 Richard M. Nixon, “US Foreign Policy for the 1970s: Shaping a Durable Peace: A 
Report to the Congress, 3 May 1973", Department of State Bulletin, vol. 68, no 1771, 4 June 
1973, p 722 

n “United States Policy toward the Persian Gulf”, ibid., vol. 67, no. 1732, 4 September 
1972, pp 241-4 See also statement made by Joseph J. Sisco before the Subcommittee on the 
Near East and South Aga of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 8 August 1973 
“Department Discusses the Arab-Israc: Conflict and the Arabian Peninsula—Perman Gulf 
Area”, ibid., vol. 69, no 1775, 2 July 1973, pp. 30-31. 

2 Richard Haas, “Saudi Arabia and Iran. The Twin Pillars in Revolutionary Times”, ın 
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pillar was more to humour Arab nationalistic sentiment. The United States 
. cast itself in the role of an arsenal in the implementation of the twin-pillar 
strategy. 

In a way, thus, Pax Britannica was replaced by Pax Iranica, with Iran 
playing the role of the perfect proxy. But only till 1979. With the collapse 
of the monarchy in Iran the twin-pillar strategy also came crashing down. 

The oil embargo of 1973 proved that it was not possible to ensure an 
uninterrupted flow of oil. Kissinger even talked of the possibility of military 
intervention and seizure of the oilfields of the Middle East in the event of an 
“actual strangulation of the industrial world”. President Gerald Ford said 
in his State of the Union address to Congress on 15 January 1975: “Our 
growing dependence upon foreign sources has been adding to our vulner- 
ability for years and years, and we did nothing to prepare ourselves for 
such an event as the embargo of 1973.” 

Thus the US warship Constellation showed up in the Persian Gulf in 
1973, but in reality the United States had no independent military capability 
in the Indian Ocean to employ: “US interest in the Indian Ocean was—from 
around 1974 increasingly, and by the end of the decade almost exclusively— 
focussed on the Persian Gulf.”” 

King Faysal of Saudi Arabia lifted the embargo without its conditions 
being fulfilled. The embargo led to several developments during the Ford 
Administration: 


— Congress approval of the Pentagon demand for strengthening the 
Diego Garcia facilities. 

— Strengthening of the US positions around the Gulf: US arms sales to 
Oman began in 1975. The United States also signed an agreement 
which enabled it to use the Masirah offshore air facilities of Oman.” 

— Introduction of an energy conservation programme. By the end of 
1982 the United States had 288 million barrels of oil in the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve. The Reagan Administration continued to fill 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve.” 

— Congressional approval of a billion barrels of oil stockpile for 
domestic needs and 300 million barrels for national defence purposes.” 


D Department of State Bulletin, vol. 72, no. 1857, 27 January 1975, p. 101; and no. 1859, 10 
February 1975, p. 172. 
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In the aftermath of the oil embargo the oil prices upsurged four times. The 
rise in prices, on the one hand, led to the accumulation of billions of 
petrodollars in the hands of the oil-exporting countries and, on the other, 
caused anxiety in the Western capitals and in Washington about their 
balance of payments. From this situation there emerged another US objec- 
tive in the Persian Gulf, viz, the recirculation of petrodollars. In August 
1974 Alfred L. Atherton, Jr, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, spelt out another distinct US objective in the 
Persian Gulf: “To assist and encourage the countries of the region to 
recycle their surplus revenues into the world economy in an orderly and 
undisruptive manner.”” 

The recycling of petrodollars was so crucial that Lee H. Hamilton, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on the Near East and South Asia, raised a 
question in the House of Representatives: “An enormous amount of 
money is accumulating in the Persian Gulf .... What policies is our 
Government developing to deal with this new financial world? How are we 
trying to recycle petrodollars?”™” 

Petrodollars were recycled to the markets of the oil-consuming countries 
in line with a three-pronged policy strategy: (a) transfer of huge quantities 
of sophisticated arms to the oil-producing countries at astronomical prices; 
(b) transfer of a considerable quantity of luxury goods to those countries; 
and (c) recirculation of surplus foreign currencies of those countries to the 
banks of the oil-producing countries through modern monetary policies. 

The late 1970s witnessed a substantial change in the political alignment 
of forces in the Persian Gulf. With the collapse of the monarchy in Iran, 
the main pillar of the Persian Gulf security arrangement crumbled down; 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan brought the Communists nearer the 
Persian Gulf; the Iranian~Iraqi War changed the attitude of the Arab 
countries of the Persian Gulf towards Iraq; and the Camp David Accord 
blunted the edge of Arab nationalism and reduced its threat to Israel. 

In January 1980 President Jimmy Carter discarded the Nixon Doctrine 
and adopted a new course of action for securing US interests in the Persian 
Gulf. In his State of the Union address to Congress (23 January 1980), he 
declared what later came to be known as the Carter Doctrine: 


An attempt by any outside force to gain control of the Persian Gulf 
region will be regarded as an assault on the vital interests of the United 
States of America, and such an assault will be repelled by any means 
necessary, including military force.” 


* US House of Representatives, 93rd Congress, 2nd Session, Subcommittee on Foreign 
Affairs, Hearings, The Pernan Gulf, 1974- Money, Politics, Arms, and Power (Washington, 
D.C., 1975), p. 73. 
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Clearly the United States was now keen on containing the spillover of 
the Iranian Revolution in the region, encouraging closer cooperation 
between the Arabs and the Israelis, and containing Soviet expansionism as 
manifested in Afghanistan. 

In the words of the Secretary of Defence, Harold Brown, US interest in 
the Persian Gulf were: 


— To insure access to adequate oil supplies; 

— to resist Soviet expansion; 

— to promote stability in the region; and 
. ~to advance the Middle East peace process, while insuring—and, 
| indeed, in order to help insure—the continued security of the State 
: of Israel.2 


Fa 


Brown regarded oil from the Persian Gulf as constituting “the lifeblood of 
modern industrial societies”, and believed that the “loss of this to the 
economies of the West and the industrialized Far East would be a blow of 
catastrophic proportions”.® 

When Ronald Reagan took over as President in 1981, the Soviet Army was 
already entrenched in Afghanistan. The Iranian—Iraqi War too seemed a 
major threat to the “lifeblood of many national economies”.™ The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin defined the scenario thus: 


There are threats and challenges to which our policies respond... . 
The first and most dramatic is Soviet expansionism. This takes the 
form of direct military intervention, as the world has seen clearly in the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan . . . . Second, and related, are regional 
disputes and conflicts which threaten regional stability and which provide 
\ fertile opportunities for external exploitation. Such disputes can not only 
affect the security of important states in the region but directly affect 
production and distribution of oil supplies, as we have seen in the 
Iraq—Iran war.” 


Another view was: 


- - . the Soviets, capitalizing on their surrogates and their geographical 
proximity to the region, have exploited and created opportunities to 
further their interests to the detriment of those of the West... . 

We are resolved to meet these threats. This means we and our 


* Ibid., vol. 80, no 2038, May 1980, p. 63. 

B Ibid. 
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Western allies will have to assist the local states so that they can 
contribute to regional stability and resist intimidation... . 

We view the Middle East, including the Persian Gulf, as part of a 
larger politico-strategic theater—the region bounded by Turkey, Pakis- 
tan, and the Horn of Africa—and we view it as a strategic entity 
requiring comprehensive treatment to insure a favourable balance of 
power.™ 


To cope with these threats the United States will be 


— providing security assistance to regional states; ss 


— maintaining a military presence in the region; a 1 
— building a reinforcement capability to deploy the necessary addi- 
tional forces in a contingency; ao 


— encouraging a role for local states; and ~ 
— gaining support from our Europearriñid A Asian allies.” 


President Reagan in effect reiterated the Carter Doctrine—deliberately 
drafted to echo the words of the Truman Doctrine—which represented “an 
unequivocal commitment to respond, in whatever fashion necessary, to 
any Soviet effort to gain a geopolitical presence in the Gulf” .” 

Consequently the United States decided to support the Afghan mujahidin 
directly by supplying sophisticated arms to them, or indirectly through 
Saudi Arabia. In another attempt, to bring the Iranians to their knees, it 
resoried to an assortment of acts of coercion, which included attacking 
Iranian refineries and naval assets and throwing an open challenge to the 
Iranians by reflagging Kuwayt’s shipping under its own banner.” 

It was in the changed context of the late 1970s that the idea of creating a 
“strategic consensus” of likeminded peoples in this “politico-strategic theater” 
was mooted. The US air defence package of $ 8.5 billion to Saudi Aa 
included the sale of AWACS and F-15 Fighters in March 1981, and of F-1 
Fighter bombers to Pakistan in June 1981.” Even the creation of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council should be seen as part of this strategic consensus. The 
Defence Secretary, Alexander M. Haig, put it thus: 


Our proposals to enhance the security of Saudi Arabia are a key ele- 
ment in our Middle East policy. The proposed arms sales will increase 


* “FY 1982 Security Assistance Request”, ibid , vol 81, no. 2050, May 1981, p. 66. 
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the Saudis’ ability to defend themselves against local threats; they will 
directly assist US forces deployed in the region, just as U.S. AWAGS ... 
do now; and they demonstrate our commitment to assist the Saudis 
against even greater dangers... . Our broad strategic view of the 
Middle East recognizes the intimate connections between that region 
and adjacent areas: Afghanistan and South Asia, northern Africa and 
the Horn, and the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean . . . . Success 
will, therefore, require a very broad effort. ... And our renewed 
cooperation with Pakistan reflects not only our concern over turmoil in 
Iran and aggression in Afghanistan but our appreciation of the role a 
secure Pakistan can play in promoting regional stability.” 


At the same time he reassured Tel Aviv: “We are wholeheartedly and 
permanently committed to the security of Israel. Without a strong Israel, 
our hope to improve the prospects for peace and security in the region 
cannot be fulfilled.” 

Nicholas A. Veliotes, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, reiterated, in 1982, the interests of the United States in the 
Persian Gulf region (first spelt out in 1971)—viz, territorial integrity of the 
countries on the Persian Gulf, noninterference of outside Powers there, 
free access to oil of the region, and the area as a market for recirculating 
petrodollars.® : 

Throughout the 1970s and the 1980s, despite the collapse of the monarchy 
in Iran in 1979 and notwithstanding the 8-year-long Iranian—Iraqi War, US 
objectives in the Persian Gulf—except for some brief periods—were almost 
fully accomplished. However, the Persian Gulf witnessed early in the 1990s 
an episode which rocked not only the region, but the whole world. 

In the wake of the war with Iran, in August 1990, Iraq invaded and 
occupied Kuwayt in an attempt to assume the leadership of the Arab 
world. The leadership of the Ba’th Party justified the occupation of Kuwayt 
as a step towards liberating the wealth of the Arab countries from the 
control of a puppet regime of imperialism on the one hand, and to liberate 
the people of Kuwayt from an anachronistic rulership on the other. 

The international community promptly reacted to the Iraqi invasion 
which was unprecedented in the second half of the present century. The 
Iraqi action was reprehensible; for, at the time of the invasion, the world 
was emerging from the 45-year-long Cold War, and the bipolar global 
order was giving way to a new nonpolar world order auguring fewer 
tensions and more cooperation and accommodation. 


4 “U.S Strategy ın the Middle East”, ibad., vol 81, no 2055, October 1981, p. 14 
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But for the United States and its European and Far Eastern allies, it was 
a cluster of economic interests which were at stake: oil, arms market, 
petrodolars. 

It is unanimously accepted by US policymakers that the denial of access 
to Persian Gulf oil would be a blow of catastrophic proportions to the 
security and economies of the West and the industrialized Far East.“ Oil is 
not only the lifeblood of modern industrial societies but also a vital ingre- 
dient of military power. 

The United States imports about 40 per cent of its oil requirements (29.8 
per cent of which comes from the Persian Gulf region); Western Europe 
imports 80 per cent of its oil requirements (40 per cent of which comes 
from the Persian Gulf); and Japan imports 90 per cent of its oil consumption 
(62 per cent of which is supplied by the Persian Gulf countries).* It is not 
just production figures, but also data about the reserves below the earth’s 
surface which are relevant to a proper assessment of the potential of the 
Persian Gulf. Saudi Arabia alone contains 19 per cent of all proven world 
reserves of oil; the Gulf countries, including Saudi Arabia, together hold 
63 per cent.“ In the 1980s the Persian Gulf region was the principal source 
of world oil production and exports. It is likely to remain so in the 
immediate future. 

The prompt US decision to wage a high-tech war against Iraq may be 
explained in terms of the potential that a combined Kuwayt—Iraq would 
present. Kuwayti oil production in 1989 was 59 million tons, which was 8.5 
per cent of the total oil production in the Persian Gulf. Were Kuwayti oil to 
come under Iraqi control, the oil scenario would alter drastically. Iraq itself 
can produce 109 million tons annually.” Combined with Kuwayti produc- 
tion, Iraq would emerge as an oil giant—the fourth largest producer in the 
world. The prospect of Saddam Husayn controlling about 25 per cent of 
the world’s oil was too frightening for American interests to contemplate. 
As is well known, Husayn had built up a formidable military machine 
during the 1980s. 

Two other factors played their part in the war: arms sales and petro- 
dollars. As mentioned earlier, the accumulation of billions of petrodollars 
in the hands of the oil-exporting countries, especially after 1973, was a 
cause of anxiety in the Western countries, which were already worried over 
the deficit in their balance of payments. The oil-consuming industrialized 
countries had been trying to direct these petrodollars to their own markets 
by selling sophisticated arms to the oil-producing countries and by pursuing 
modern monetary policies. In fact the arms buildup in the Persian Gulf had 
begun with the petrodollar boom of the early 1970s and the US strategy— 
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the Nixon Doctrine—of transferring responsibility for regional security to 
“regional policemen”. 

Since the oil boom of 1973 the Persian Gulf, or the Middle East generally, 
has emerged as the most important region in the Third World for the sale 
of expensive weapons systems. The countries of this region have spent 
annually an average of 14.5 per cent of their GNP on arms purchases. The 
countries of the Persian Gulf have, during the last twenty years, accounted 
for 37 per cent of the total arms imports of the world.* But then for all 
practical purposes the arms buildup—as in the case of Kuwayt—cannot 
secure or guarantee the sovereignty and territorial integrity of most of 
these tiny shaykhdoms against foreign aggression. The only explanation for 
the huge arms purchases would, therefore, be recirculation of petrodollars, 
i.e., smooth transaction of oil for arms; and arms buildup to ensure the 
smooth flow of oil—a vicious circle of arms buildup/oil exports/arms 
buildup. 

Another issue which played its part in hustling the Bush Administration 
into war in the Persian Gulf is control over the prices of oil. In the period 
ahead the world will probably witness new trade skirmishes between the 
United States and other emergent economic Powers—Japan, Germany, 
and some other European countries. Oil as a strategic commodity and the 
control of oil prices will be among the most important causes of this 
economic battle. Control of oil in the Persian Gulf will thus give the United 
States strong leverage over its trade rivals. 
` In the circumstances the policies of the United States in the Persian Gulf 
must aim at acquiring and retaining a decisive voice in oil-pricing and, at 
the same time, manipulating to its own advantage the flow of petrodollars. 
This twin objective can obviously be attained if the Gulf’s conversion 
through Operation Desert Storm into an American Lake is accomplished 
somehow or other. 


October 1993 
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South Asia, which is made up of Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, the Maldives, 
Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka, lies between two of the world’s most 
strategically important areas—West Asia and Southeast Asia. It is a highly 
vulnerable region which has witnessed, and which may yet witness, diverse 
complex intrastate and interstate conflicts and tensions ranging from the 
usual mutual recrimination and diplomatic displeasure to outright wars. 
Not only have interstate conflicts arising from territorial disputes, com- 
munal disharmony, ideological rivalry, ethnic exclusiveness, and threats to 
political stability and national security vitiated the development of accom- 
modative and good-neighbourly relations among and between the seven 
countriés making up the region, but they have also increasingly contributed to 
the emergence of an ever-persistent unstable order in this region. Since 
British withdrawal from the Indian subcontinent in 1947, India and Pakistan 
have fought three full-scale wars—the first two over Kashmir in 1948 and 1965 
and the third over what was East Bengal in 1971. India and smaller South 
Asian countries like Bangladesh, Nepal, and Sri Lanka are also plagued by 
numerous unresolved politico-economic and ethnic issues. 

The interstate conflicts referred to above have contributed to the aggra- 
vation of mutual distrust, fear, and suspicion among and between the 
countries of South Asia. Distrust and suspicion have in their turn led to a 
sharp regional arms race, not excluding nuclear weapons, between India 
and Pakistan. This has given extraregional Powers such as China, Russia 
(or the former Soviet Union), and the United States the opportunity to 
intervene in the politics of the subcontinent and further their own national 
interests in accordance with their respective security perceptions. Of course 
there is an organization called the South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) whose aim is to create an environment conducive 
to confidence-building and to generate friendly and constructive political 
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relations. Nevertheless mutual trust and confidence in interstate relations 
is still as elusive as it was ever before. The recent global changes and their 
impact have also failed to engender a new spirit and contribute to a resolu- 
tion of the interstate conflicts of South Asia. With its more than a billion 
povertystricken people and low level of development South Asia can 
hardly afford to indulge it fissiparous conflicts any more. It is imperative 
for ıt to adopt confidence-building measures, promote greater and yet 
greater amity and understanding, and thus remove the seeds of conflict. 
How then can confidence be built up in interstate relations in South Asia? 
What are the conflicts that lead to growing mistrust and tension and 
undermine mutual confidence? What are the causes responsible for a 
“situation of no-confidence” in this region? What measures can be taken to 
create a climate of interstate confidence in the volatile political environ- 
ment of South Asia? This article seeks first to study, albeit briefly, the 
persistent regional conflicts and then analyse the confidence-building 
measures taken in the past. It also proposes to suggest new confidence- 
building measures that may be effective in healing and setting the region 
firmly on the path of peace. 


Conflicts of South Asia 


South Asia is a conflict-ridden region. Politics and conflicts are so inter- 
woven in this region that any major conflict—whether domestic (as, for 
example, the Hindu-Muslim conflict in India) or bilateral (as, for example, 
India’s involvement in Sri Lanka’s ethnic problem)—can easily overshadow 
the whole region. Traditionally the conflicts between India and Pakistan 
are viewed as crucial and given greater importance. There are two consider- 
ations behind this. First, these conflicts are seen as determining the very 
pattern of South Asian interactions; and, second, they are seen as dictating 
the variables of the future course of events in South Asia. While it is true 
that the conflicts between India and Pakistan dominate the political climate 
in South Asia, it is equally true that the conflicts between India and its 
smaller neighbours have over the years gained considerable prominence. 
In fact they have acquired dangerous dimensions both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. Indo-Bangla.conflicts such as the conflict over the sharing of 
the waters of the Ganga, the land boundary demarcation problem, and the 
tussle over the South Talpatty Island dominated the regional scenario in 
the second half of the 1970s and the early 1980s. The late 1980s witnessed 
the eruption of two major conflicts—one between India and Sri Lanka over 
the Tamil factor, and the other between India and Nepal over the inter- 
pretation of the Indo-Nepalese Friendship Treaty concluded on 31 July 
1950. These conflicts were so serious as to disturb the traditional pattern 
of interaction in the region. 

The conflicts obtaining in South Asia at present are best noticed under 
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two subheads—the conflicts between India and the small states of the 
region and the conflicts between India and Pakistan. 


Conflicts between India and the Small States 


There is only one type of conflict discernible in India’s relations with its 
smaller neighbours. It relates to India’s apparent proclivity to display its 
natural “bigness” vis-à-vis its smaller neighbours—Bangladesh, Nepal, and 
Sri Lanka—in an unacceptable way. Perhaps we could call this kind of 
conflict “bigness versus smaliness” conflict. 

At the heart of this conflict lies India’s concept of the strategic indivisibility 
of the subcontinent.’ According to this concept, India regards South Asia 
as an integral security unit. And it sees itself as the historic fulcrum of 
power in the region. It views the security of the smaller states, including 
Pakistan, as a function of India’s own ability to project power, ensure 
stability, and keep the peace. India thus links all the South Asian states 
well within its ambit of defence. Bangladesh wants to live independently of 
India as far as possible; Nepal is anxious to defend its political sovereignty 
and keep its distance from India; and Sri Lanka would assert its identity on 
India’s periphery. These aspirations run counter to India’s strategic doctrine 
and perception. In its attempts to assert its superiority and to browbeat its 
smaller neighbours India sometimes promotes, or is at least seen as promot- 
ing, ethnic cleavages (as in Bangladesh and Sri Lanka) or as imposing 
economic hardships (as in Nepal in 1989), or as being indifferent to 
disputes (as over the demarcation of the land and maritime boundaries and 
the sharing of the waters of the Ganga). These are necessarily outward 
manifestations of the deeper divergences in strategic and security perceptions. 


Conflicts between India and Pakistan 


A number of unsettled bilateral conflicts characterize Indo-Pakistani rela- 
tions. Some of the more intractable of these conflicts are: the conflict over 
ideological and national identity, the dispute over Kashmir, the competition 
for arms, and the contest over nuclear weaponry. These conflicts owe their 
origin to the political division of the subcontinent in 1947 based on the two- 
nation theory of Mohammed Ali Jinnah. They persist because of the 
misgivings of the ruling élite both in post-Independence India and in 
Pakistan. 

The nuclear aspirations of India and Pakistan have assumed a critical 
dimension. They first emerged immediately after India’s underground 
explosion of a nuclear device at Pokharan in Rajasthan in 1974. The 
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Pakistani leadership interpreted the explosion as a “fateful development” 
that constituted a formidable threat to the security and sovereignty of 
Pakistan. Its response was, therefore, to launch a nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme. The two countries perceive the issue of nuclear weapons differently. 
Pakistan looks at it from the point of view of the possibility of a nuclear 
conflict at the South Asian regional level; India relates it to the threats it 
perceives from the other nuclear states, especially China, and looks for a 
solution at the global level. 

A pertinent question at this stage would be: What are the reasons for the 
ever-escalating conflicts and lack of mutual confidence in South Asia? It is 
possible to identify a number of factors each of which interacts with the 
others in an endless process. The first of them is the legacy of British 
colonialism. During their rule the British did much to ignite communal 
hatred between the Hindus and the Muslims through the introduction of a 
policy of “divide and rule”. This policy was based upon the insecurity of 
the Muslim community, which was a minority in undivided India, and was 
meant to counterbalance the nationalist aspirations of the Hindus, who 
constituted the majority. The British also left the subcontinent without 
solving a number of problems—as, for example, the problem arising 
from the unscientific boundary demarcation between the two countries and 
the cross-border ethnic spillovers, as also the question of the status of the 
princely State of Jammu and Kashmir. In the post-Independence period 
these problems have created a lot of difficulties and coloured the relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan. The issue of the Tamil speaking population 
of Sri Lanka on the other hand has led to a progressive deterioration in Sri 
Lanka’s relations with India. 

The second factor centres round the post-Independence strategies of 
nationbuilding in the various South Asian countries. Following the depar- 
ture of the British from the subcontinent, the new ruling élite of the South 
Asian countries sought, ostensibly at any rate, to evolve a comprehensive 
and harmonious developmental strategy by bringing their diverse people 
together socially. In actual practice, however, they favoured one ethnic 
group or region over the others. The Punjabis in Pakistan, the Hindi- 
speaking people in India, and the Sinhalese in Sri Lanka thus received 
prominence in the immediate post-Independence period. This kind of 
thing happened in Bangladesh too after Bengali nationalism reasserted 
itself in 1971 and threw off the yoke of Pakistani colonialism. The domination 
of these groups in their respective countries contributed to the eruption of 
ethnic discontent and violence and even to the alienation of the ethnic 
minorities from the dominant groups. The struggles of the Sindhis, the 
Pathans, and the Baluch in Pakistan, the Sikhs and the Assamese in India, 
the Tamils in Sri Lanka, and the Chakmas in Bangladesh illustrate this 
alienation. One consequence of this alienation is that the politics of nation- 
building in each of these countries has inevitably entailed conflicts between 
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the centre and the periphery. These conflicts sometimes transcend national 
boundaries, creating interstate tensions in the region. 

Nationbuilding and national unity are sometimes promoted through the 
projection of an external threat. The ruling élite in Bangladesh, Pakistan, 
and Sri Lanka have often capitalized on the Indian bogey and have sought 
to paper over the cracks in their domestic societies. India likewise has often 
used the threat from Pakistan to suppress internal dissent and violence. As 
is well known, the Sikh demand for a separate State of their own was first 
withdrawn in the face of the outbreak of a war between India and Pakistan 
over the Kashmir question in September 1965.’ 

The third important factor is India’s role behaviour in South Asia. South 
Asia is characterized by growing disparities between India and its neigh- 
bours, particularly in point of size, population, economic development, and 
technological advancement. The disparities have resulted in a hierarchical 
power structure, with India at the apex. India’s neighbours often see it as 
posing a threat to their very survival. Many actions by India seem to 
reinforce the fears of its neighbours. India’s regional diplomacy is generally 
characterized by abrasive tactics and language. Its overt and covert inter- 
vention in Sri Lanka’s ethnic conflict, its alleged support for the ethnic 
dissidents in Bangladesh and Pakistan, and its demand of loyalty from 
Nepal are instances that nurture the Indian threat in these countries and 
create a permanent climate of mistrust and suspicion in South Asia. 


Confidence-Buikiing in South Asia: A Retrospective View 


Before proceeding to analyse the measures taken so far to resolve conflicts 
or to minimize their intensity and build confidence in South Asia, we 
should define what we mean by confidence-building measures. Scholars 
have differing perspectives on confidence-building measures. Defined 
simply, a confidence-building measure is a sort of underpinning given to 
the more conventional types of arms control agreements, or an alternative to 
be resorted to when the “traditional types of agreement prove impossible to 
negotiate or sustain in the face of rapid technological change”.‘ Where a 
military threat is not expected to cross a certain limit a confidence-building 
measure might mean a “set of thoughts about the ways in which states and alli- 
ances might be reassured that certain legitimate military activities undertaken by 


2 Bhabani Sen Gupta and Amit Gupta, “Changing Pattern of Regional Conflicts in South 
Asia”, in Bhabani Sen Gupta, ed., Regional Cooperation and Development m South Asia 
(New Delhi, 1986), vol. 1, p. 248 

? S D. Muni, “South Asia”, in Mohammad Ayoob, ed., Conflict and Intervention in the 
Third World (London, 1980), p. 43. 

+ Jonathan Alford, “Introduction”, in Jonathan Alford, ed., The Future of Arms Control: 
Part HI (Confidence-Building Measures), Adelphi Paper 149 (London, 1979), p. 1. 
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potential adversaries are not intended as [sic] threatening”.’ A confidence- 
building measure can ‘also be defined as a mechanism that reinforces 
“stability between states who are suspicious of each other but who basically 
share a desire to avoid conflict” and are prepared “to forgo certain military 
options themselves in order to negotiate the denial of similar or even 
different options to the potential adversary”. l 

Yair Evron has perhaps the most acceptable definition. In the light of 
the contemporary conflictual behaviour of states he defines a confidence- 
building measure as “a process by which, first, mutual understanding of the 
political and strategic intentions of opponents in conflict is secured and, 
second, mutual concern about strategic and military behaviour of opponents 
is reduced”.’ 

For the purposes of this article we shall define a confidence-building 
measure as a longterm process leading to the creation of a stable and 
peaceful order conducive to regional development through the adoption of 
primarily non-military means that might gradually change the conflictual 
pattern of behaviour of states in a specific geographical setting. 

A confidence-building measure must achieve three objectives: (a) it 
must generate an atmosphere of political goodwill; (b) accelerate the pace 
of regional socioeconomic development through a substantial reduction in 
military expenditure; and (c) minimize undue external interference through 
the creation of a possible common strategic perception. Steps both at the 
micro and macro levels would, however, be required to translate these 
objectives into reality. 

The South Asian region is notorious for distrust, fear, and suspicion 
among and between the countries of this region generally. India and 
Pakistan in particular have taken a number of steps to reduce fear and 
suspicion between each other. Important among these steps are (a) the 
Karachi Agreement (1949); (b) the Tashkent Agreement (1966); (c) the 
Shimla Accord (1972); and (d) the No-Attack Accord on Nuclear Instal- 
lations (1985). 

The Karachi Agreement is the first important tension-reducing measure 
taken on the subcontinent. The political division of the subcontinent in 
1947 had left a number of irritants for India and Pakistan. The Karachi 
Agreement enabled the two countries to sort out such irritants as the problem 
of evacuee properties and to establish an 800-mile-long ceasefire line in 
Kashmir (which is still patrolled by a’ small United Nations Peacekeeping 
Force).* It also provided that military force levels on both sides of the 


* Jonathan Alford, “Confidence-Building Measures in Europe: The Military Aspects”, 
ibid., p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

” Yar Evron, “Arms Control in the Middle East: Some Proposals and Their Confidence- 
Building Roles”, ibid., p 33. 

* Makeig, ibid , pp 10-11. 
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ceasefire line would be frozen. However, the intensification of the Kashmir 
conflict in the subsequent period rendered the agreement inoperative. 

In 1965 two separate military encounters took place between Indian and 
Pakistani forces. One was over the Rann of Kutch, and the other was over 
Kashmir. The Tashkent Agreement of 1966 was the result of active Soviet 
diplomatic initiatives. It brought the warring parties to the negotiating table. 
The agreement was not, however, a peace treaty because neither side 
compromised its position on Kashmir or any other issue. But President 
Ayub Khan of Pakistan and Prime Minister Lal Bahadur of India agreed to 
observe the ceasefire, make efforts to reduce hostile propaganda, restore 
diplomatic relations, and consider what other measures were needed to 
restore trade and cultural relations.’ The final outcome of the agreement 
satisfied neither India nor Pakistan. India did not obtain the “no-war pact” 
it was keen on; Pakistan failed to make any headway in Kashmir.” The 
agreement, however, became a tolerable alternative to an open armed 
conflict. 

The Shimla Agreement of 1972 is the first important peace accord 
between India and Pakistan. The signing of the agreement followed the 
third round of war between the two countries in 1971 and the breakup of 
Pakistan into two. The agreement has been the basis of the official relations 
between India and Pakistan ever since; the two countries still claim to respect 
it. Under the Shimla Agreement the two countries are pledged to work for 
the establishment of a durable peace on the subcontinent and to settle their 
differences through bilateral negotiations, or any other means mutually 
agreed upon, without recourse to force." 

Although the Shimla Agreement is a marked advance in Indo-Pakistani 
relations, it has received only lip-service so far. Issues like the one thrown 
up by India’s nuclear explosion at Pokharan in 1974 seem to have seriously 
undermined the Shimla spirit. 

Differences between India and Pakistan over the issue of nuclear weapons 
have now reached almost the point of no return. And yet the two countries 
have succeeded in building some confidence in this field. They reached an 
agreement on 17 December 1985 that neither side would attack the other’s 
nuclear installations. The agreement came into force on 1 January 1992 in 
the wake of exchange of lists between them of the nuclear facilities each 
had built on its soil. This agreement had two implications. First, it directly 
and indirectly legitimized nuclear explosion in South Asia. At least it 
facilitated a nuclear explosion in Pakistan. Second, it seemed to accept the 
view that production of nuclear weapons would not create any security 


’ Surjit Mansingh, India’s Search for Power: Indira Gandhi's Foreign Policy, 1966-1982 
(New Delhi, 1984), p. 197. 
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implications in this region. In other words it appeared to acquiesce in the 
possible nuclearization of South Asia. 

None of the four agreements discussed above addressed itself to the 
causes of the conflict concerned. The agreements did not even succeed in 
limiting the intensity of the conflicts. They were very fragile in nature. This 
was true of the objectives too. The agreements sought to achieve some 
immediate and short-term objectives. Take, for example, the Tashkent 
Agreement of 1966. It was more a ceasefire agreement than a structure 
mutually agreed upon for bilateral relations. It even bypassed serious 
conflicts like the one over Kashmir. The Shimla Agreement no doubt set 
specific norms for Indo-Pakistani bilateral relations, but these became 
irrelevant shortly thereafter on account of the new wave of distrust and 
suspicion generated by the explosion of a nuclear device by India in the 
Rajasthan desert near its borders with Pakistan. 


New Measures to Build Confidence 


Our analysis suggests that the countries of South Asia have not initiated 
any serious measure so far to build an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
confidence. This calls for rethinking on the issue, especially in view of the 
colossal socioeconomic problems of the region which need to be addressed 
in a new spirit. How then is the process to be got going? 

Scholars often refer to the Helsinki model of confidence-building as a 
possible model for South Asia.” The Helsinki model of confidence- 
building was launched in 1975 with the signing of the Helsinki Final Act by 
thirtyfive countries, including Canada and the United States as non- 
European members. The confidence-building measures contemplated in 
the Helsinki Final Act include the principle of inviolability of frontiers, a 
pledge to renounce the use of force against one another, an agreement 
on noninterference in one another’s internal affairs, and an understanding 
that no military manoeuvre would be carried out within 250 kilometres of a 
country’s national borders without giving it prior warning.” The Helsinki 
Final Act also provides for a number of voluntary confidence-building 
measures like prior notification on troop movements and the acceptance of 
observers from other countries at military manoeuvres. 

However, the Helsinki model of confidence-building seems to have little 
relevance to South Asia on a number of counts. First, the European 
security system, though bitterly antagonistic in nature till the collapse of 
Socialism in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, is more or less a 
stabilized security system with an unwritten guarantee of “no-attack” from 
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either side, Socialist or capitalist. The horror of war, nuclear or otherwise, 
has discouraged the countries of Europe from considering the use of the 
military option. In other words the countries of Europe do not think of war 
as a viable option. By contrast there is no stabilized security system in 
South Asia, and war is often thought of as a viable option. There have been 
no fewer than three major wars between India and Pakistan since 1947, 
and frequently the two countries find themselves on the brink of war over 
Kashmir. 

Second, the Helsinki model has sought to establish confidence at the 
level of alliances. Most of .the component units of each alliance, i.e., 
member countries, are free from mutual.fear and suspicion. (The animosity 
between Turkey and Greece over Cyprus is an exceptional case.) In South 
Asia, on the contrary, the major states—India and Pakistan—are hostile to 
each other, and the smaller states are at odds with India. Then there are 
some ever-present serious irritants among and between the countries of the 
region. Apparently such irritants are absent from interstate relations in 
Europe. These are the reasons why the Helsinki model is inapplicable in 
the case of South Asia. 

The signing of a nonaggression pact or a “no-war” pact or treaty of peace 
and friendship is generally regarded as a confidence-building measure 
among and between states. History is replete with instances of such pacts 
and treaties. In South Asia too India and Pakistan have repeatedly offered 
such pacts and treaties to each other. Besides, India has a friendship treaty 
with Bangladesh (signed in 1972), and security treaties with Bhutan and 
Nepal. (Treaties with Bhutan and Nepal were originally concluded by the 
British during their rule and renewed by India after Independence.) Non- 
aggression and friendship pacts usually contain some confidence-building 
measures such as pledges of noninterference in each other’s internal affairs 
and commitments not to use force against each other. 

But a nonaggression pact or a friendship treaty can hardly be taken as a 
guarantee of mutual confidence. States rarely abide by such a pact when- 
ever they feel that their vital interests are being threatened. The Ribbent- 
rop—Molotov Pact of 1939 with a secret territorial package deal did not stop 
Adolf Hitler from attacking the Soviet Union; and the Panchasheela Agree- 
ment between India and China did not prevent the outbreak of a war 
between the two countries in 1962. The friendship treaty between Bangla- 
desh and India does not discourage India from getting enmeshed in the 
domestic ethnic disturbances in Bangladesh. There is, therefore, little 
possibility of building confidence in South Asia through the signing of a 
“no-war” pact. 

It is thus clear that confidence-building in South Asia needs to be 
thought of in a new perspective. South Asia has at least one notable 
characteristic which does not obtain in any other region of the Third World 
or Europe or America. Structural contradictions and mismanagement are 
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much too common here. The domestic political, economic, and social 
systems in the countries of South Asia are characterized by largescale 
conflicts and instabilities. There is a certain degree of dissatisfaction with 
the political behaviour of the ruling élite, whether these operate under a 
democratic system (as in India and Sri Lanka) or under a monarchy (as in 
Nepal and Bhutan). The gulf between the rich and the poor is increasingly 
widening with a sense of growing inequality, not only in the economic field 
but also at the core of the social system." In other words, the contradictions 
have resulted in gross violation of some of the basic human rights—such as 
the right to live, the right to basic material needs (food, shelter, clothing), 
the right to equal participation in decisionmaking, and freedom of expression. ~ 

It may be argued that so long as these structural contradictions are not 
redressed, South Asia cannot move towards building an atmosphere of 
confidence. It seems as though the various regimes had a vested interest in 
escalating the contradictions further. Sometimes, in their attempts to sup- 
press domestic dissent, these regimes blame the countries in their neigh- 
bourhood. Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka usually tend to 
make India the scapegoat for the disturbances at home; and India does not 
hesitate to give a role to some neighbour or other for its problems. For 
example, it accuses Bangladesh of supporting activists of the United Liber- 
ation Front of Assam (ULFA). This naturally affects bilateral relations and 
breeds distrust, causing serious misunderstanding. 

In view of the complex web of structural contradictions and other related 
issues the following measures may be taken to help build interstate confi- 
dence in South Asia. 


Measures at State Level 


The introduction of “true” federalism in all South Asian countries appears 
to be the first political priority today. Although democracy characterizes 
all the political systems in South Asia at present (except in Bhutan), none 
of these systems is truly representative. The Indian political system, which 
is widely referred to as a democratic model for the Third World, represents 
in our view less the people and more the capitalist class. This system, as it 
emerged after Independence, was dominated, not by the true representatives 
of the people, but by the capitalist class created by the British. The 
capitalist class has, however, failed to make much headway. On the other 
hand, in spite of efforts by the Government, the size of population of the 
rural poor and of lend-lease agricultural labourers has increased; so much 
so that the political system has manifested a tendency towards represent- 
ation on caste, religious, and communal lines. 


4 For details, see Urmila Phadnis, S.D Muni, and Kalım Bahadur, eds, Domestic Conflicts 
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In Bangladesh and Pakistan democracy has never yet truly emerged, and 
the two countries have repeatedly been subjected to military dominance. 
The mediation of the military between the different social forces in Pakistan 
had led, not to development, but to a continual deterioration of the 
economy, with the poor sinking ever deeper into poverty. 

In Bangladesh, among other things, the political institutions are as yet 
not well developed. The country also lacks the resources needed for 
adequate economic development. This has fostered political and social 
tensions and vitiated the building of a truly democratic representative 
Government. The situation is ideal for the military to dominate the country. 

Although democracy has been in practice in Sri Lanka throughout its 
independent existence, the conflict between the Sinhalese and the ethnic 
Tamils dominates the political system. 

A close look into the political systems of these countries thus suggests 
that they lack a representative character and that it is dictatorship, though 
in the garb of democracy, which manages State affairs. All powers are 
vested in a strong Central Government. This seems to be the prime cause 
of the growing tensions, mistrust, and fear, which arise first from within 
and then engulf the whole region. These systems, therefore, need to be 
reorganized on proper lines. 

The logical choice seems to be the formation of a truly federal ‘structure 
in these countries. The various discontented ethnic groups—as, for example, 
the Chakmas in Bangladesh, the Assamese and the Nagas in India, and the 
Tamils in Sri Lanka—may be given the opportunity to constitute them- 
selves into autonomous units of a federation. Two important features of 
such a federation would be the introduction of democratic norms and 
values at the grassroots level and clearcut and inviolable decentralization 
of power. This would make the common people conscious of their rights— 
economic, social, and politica-—which they have been deprived of so far. 
The common people would also be in a position to press the Central 
Government to redirect resources from the military sector to the social and 
economic sectors. Since a democratic Government is directly accountable 
to the people, it can be said that regime interests would be unable to 
~ prevail over the people’s interests and vitiate the State order and the 
regional order. 

In South Asia democracy is still not working at the grassroots level. The 
introduction of a true federation in each member state may bring about the 
desired result and help start a process of confidence-building. 


Measures at the Regional Level 
(a) Strengthening SAARC 


SAARC is the first serious attempt to be made at the regional level to build 
interstate confidence. It has so far succeeded in uniting all member states 
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of the region—at least at the negotiating table—and in making them 
overlook the divergences and conflicts obtaming among and between them. 
Conventional political scientists, however, tend to rule out the possibility 
of SAARC succeeding in view of the differences in the security perceptions 
of the member countries and lack of an economic programme similar to the 
economic programmes of the European Economic Community, the Associ- 
ation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), and other regional bodies.” 
A common external threat perception is a negative motivation behind any 
regional undertaking, but in the case of SAARC the sources of motivation 
are not negative but positive, such as the promotion of common economic 
and cultural goals. It is true that SAARC has not so far made specta- 
cular progress, but its progress in the field of cultural exchanges, food- 
security zones, suppression of terromsm,,etc., has not been negligible 
either. 

The differences in South Asia can be exploited as a means to set right the 
process of cooperation and confidence-building. SAARC offers opportun- 
ities to its member countries to express differences and affords scope, 
however indirectly and informally, to reach some sort of compromise. It 
would have been irrelevant if there were no differences at all. Commonalities 
by themselves need not necessarily lead to the formation of regional 
bodies. It is good to remember that the countries of Southeast Asia have 
had differences and disharmonies even after the formation of ASEAN. _ 

Second, SAARC is not a supranational organization. It requires unanimity ' 
for collective decisionmaking. No country can, either individually or in 
combination with others, impose its will because the need for unanimity in 
decisionmaking rules it out. This is a good way to create confidence among 
the member countries. 


(b) Expansion of the Activities of Nongovernmental Organizations 


Expansion of the activities of nongovernmental organizations at the regional 
level may be an effective means of confidence-building. These organizations 
have popularized the view that development, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, is an essential human right. They strive hard for the 
uplift of the common people. In South Asia they have already made a 
significant dent although their work is confined within their respective 
national boundaries. If allowed to expand their activities in all countries, 
they may promote, effective confidence-building measures in two ways 
First, they are concerned primarily about the comparatively downtrodden 
and poor people of society who have neither economic nor sociopolitical 
rights. They are well placed to integrate these people primarily through 
improvement of their economic condition into the mainstream of the 
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economic and sociopolitical life of their countries. This would help reduce 
distortion of the State order. An end to the distortion of the State order 
would surely not be at the expense of the regional order. They could also 
promote people-to-people contacts through common socioeconomic pro- 
grammes across national boundaries and thus help remove the psychological 
stereotypes inhibiting the people of the countries of the region. 


Measures at the Bilateral Level 


In addition to the measures that may be taken at the State and regional 
levels, there is need to develop bilateral relations. The countries of South 
Asia have a poor track record of maintaining happy relations at the 
bilateral level. Bilateral relations between India and Pakistan have always 
been dominated by mutual antagonisms and tensions. India’s smaller neigh- 
bours too take care not to get too close to India. In both the economic and 
political spheres they prefer to keep their contacts with India down to the 
minimum while attempting to diversify their contacts with countries out- 
side the region. This poor record of bilateral relations is largely responsible 
for the failure of the efforts made from time to time to promote regional 
cooperation and confidence-building in South Asia. And yet it is almost 
universally agreed that there is urgent need to do something to improve 
bilateral relations and to dispel mutual fears and suspicions. 

Any positive change in India’s outlook and role behaviour in South Asia 
would be an important step in this regard. India’s neighbours perceive a 
threat from India and look to external Powers for help; they also generally 
take a common anti-Indian regional stand. They want India to be the 
Indonesia of South Asia in order to allow greater initiative, selfconfidence, 
and active participation on their part. In Southeast Asia Indonesia is the 
most powerful and dominant country and yet maintains a low profile while 
its neighbours tacitly accept its dominant position. If India decides to 
follow the Indonesian model, it may help bring the South Asian partners 
closer to each other. The India-phobia of the smaller states can then be 
removed and a silken bond of friendship developed. 

Lastly we should think of the strategies needed to contain ethnic distur- 
bances and exploitation of people of one race by another. One possible 
strategy would be the signing of a series of ethnic accords between India 
and its smaller neighbours. Although ethnic disturbances in any state are 
undoubtedly the result of socioeconomic and political mismanagement, 
they are being abetted both overtly and covertly by neighbours. The ethnic 
accords, if signed by all member countries on a bilateral basis, may put an 
end to ethnic strife effectively and contribute to regional peace and stability. 
In today’s South Asia such accords are urgently needed in view, of the 
stakes that every country has in ethnic harmony. 
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The books under review! are products of a 4-day international seminar on 
“European Union in 1992: Its Significance for India and South Asia” 
organized in September 1990 by the West European Studies Division of the 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, in collabor- 
ation with Friedrich Ebert Stiftung and the Indian Council for Research on 
International Economic Relations, New Delhi. 

These books could not have been released at a more opportune moment; 
for it is necessary to have a hard look at the European Community (EC), 
which has been grappling with one of its worst economic crises since its 
inception. Its executive arm, the European Commission, had created 9.4 
million new jobs between 1983 and 1990, partly in euphoric anticipation of 
the single market in 1992. However, ironically, it has also lost about 1.4 
million jobs since 1990. The short-term economic outlook is bleak, with 
President Jacques Delors of the EC Commission insisting that the European 
Community should take emergency measures to study the following: (a) 
the competitive impact of floating exchange rates in the United Kingdom 
and the United States; (b) the potential counterweight of a future single 
European currency; (c) trade practices in the United States and Asian 
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industrial policy; (d) the use of applied research as a tool for generating 
jobs; and (e) the operation of the welfare State in Europe.” 

President Delors’s insistence on such emergency measures is dictated by 
Etienne Davignon’s scathing attack on the EC’s timidity as regards un- 
employment. Davignon feels that European industry should consider 
adopting US-style labour-market flexibilities to strengthen manufacturing 
against competition from Asia and the United States. He has reiterated 
that the United States has failed to respond properly to two historic shocks: 
German unification and the collapse of the Soviet Empire. 

Instead the EC has adopted the philosophy of “business as usual”. 
Another important factor contributing to the impoverishment of the 
member countries of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) is the rising military expenditure, which represents 
about 55 per cent of the total world military expenditure.‘ The only 
redeeming feature is that their proportion of military expenditure to GDP 
of 3.9 per cent is below the world average, thanks to their relatively high 
share of world output. In contrast, military expenditure in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union accounts for about one-fourth of the total 
world military expenditure, with a ratio of military expenditure to GDP of 
9.6 per cent—nearly double the world average.’ 

High interest rates have also complicated matters: low interest rates are 
vital if the EC is to attain the 3 per cent growth rate needed to halt ~ 
unemployment. The EC has adopted a growth initiative which combines a 
modest Community effort to promote lending to small and medium-sized 
companies through a new investment fund and greater flexibility in lending 
by the European Investment Bank for infrastructure. The main burden 
would of course lie in the adoption of supply-side measures by member 
states.‘ ` 

In their “Preface” to each of the books under review the editors dwell 
upon the prime objective of the international seminar held in New Delhi in 
September 1990, which is to “have a better comprehension of the unpre- 
cedented developments gripping Europe”. Another aim is equally lofty: it 
is to “facilitate formulation of South Asia [sic] perception of the East-West 
systemic fusion and its implications” (economic and security) for the region 
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as a whole.” One wonders what exactly is meant by “systemic fusion”; for 
Edward Said in his celebrated Culture and Imperialism makes a significant 
use of the term in a different context.* The use of this term has perhaps 
been made in a subtle manner. One is also not surprised to hear about the 
fate of the South Asian forum taking into account the frosty relationship 
obtaining between India and Pakistan.’ But, in the bargain, it has helped 
the editors and the readers of these books to have an insight into the 
political, economic, and security perspectives of the European Community— 
regional and global—and the role of unified Germany in the European/ 
global order, which is in a state of flux. 

As for the move made towards European Union, the editors dwell on 
the implications of the Maastricht Treaty. What they write is not only lucid 
but also thought-provoking. It does not, however, amount to stock-taking: 
the editors should have dwelt more on the factors which prompted Britain 
to avail itself of the opt-out clause, or explained why the electorate in 
Denmark was disillusioned with the Maastricht Treaty. They could also 
have pointed out the insufficiency of the linkage between studies of the 
European nation State and normative issues in the liberal tradition. Perhaps 
these “elisions” were less the product of the weaknesses intrinsic to the 
field than the result of a neglect of key themes. 

What cannot be denied is that the countdown for a new Europe has 
already begun. Its supranational shape is slowly emerging: the process 
would be not only introspective but also inwardlooking, involving a lower- 
ing of economic and trading barriers. It would also bid adieu to the era of 
squabbling nation states which have for so long constituted the engine of 
economic growth. What is gratifying is the fact that Europe has succeeded 
in producing, from within its own borders and resources, both material and 
spiritual, the conditions needed for the next phase of social development. 
In the inimitable words of the Marxist analyst Stuart Hall, “this has been 
the dominant narrative of modernity, for some time—an ‘internalist’ story 
with capitalism growing from the womb of federalism, and Europe’s self- 
generating capacity to produce, like a silk-worm, the circumstances of her 
own evolution from within her own body”. 


7 For a similar view, see Charles Tilly, “Futures of European States”, Social Research (New 
York), vol 59, no 4, winter 1992, pp 707-17: and Stuart A Koffman, The Ongins of Order 
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Resurgence of Nationalism 


With the weakening and erosion of national boundaries in Eastern Europe 
there has been a resurgence of nationalism. Many of the nationalisms that 
fragmented the old, Communist empire are driven by ethnic absolutism, 
racial exclusiveness, and religious orthodoxy. It is not surprising that the 
Croatians, the Slovenes, the Latvians, and the Estonians should strive for 
freedom; fot these emergent nationalities are not just revivals of the past, 
but are in fact reworkings of it “in the circumstances of the present—entry 
tickets to a new Europe”." However, in Yugoslavia the explosion of 
nationalism has given rise to a proliferation of neo-Fascist groups. Some of 
the worrying comebacks include the ultra-nationalist Serbian Radical Party 
or Chetniks, and the extreme Rightist Croatian Party of Law or Ustashe." 

This is ominous for a country like Yugoslavia, where close to 11 per cent 
of the population perished during the Second World War. It is not without 
_ its irony: with Chetniks finding a strange partner in the ruling Serbian 
Socialist Party, one wonders if Yugoslavia is bidding adieu to democracy. 
One would, however, tend to agree with experts like Grzegorz Ekiert that 
transition towards another type of nondemocratic political arrangement is 
more likely than genuine democratization, given the complexity of the 
current economic, political, and social crises in the region. 


Re-Examination of Marxist Ideas 


The demise of Communist regimes in Eastern Europe and the collapse of 
the Soviet economy have forced a re-examination of Marxist ideas, which 
constituted not long ago the basis of historical scholarship—viz, that history is 
evolving in a predetermined direction, that capitalism is declining, that 
Socialism is on the rise, and that class struggle is the motive force behind 
historical change. The fading away of Communism augurs well for the EC. 
At the recent Maastricht Conference the EC heads of Government went so 
far as to alter the EC’s founding Treaty of Rome with a view to forging a 
closer political and economic union. 

It remains to be seen whether the newly constituted Europe encourages 
a free flowering of human perfection that would combine the “excellence 
of the citizen with that of the fully realized human being”. It would perhaps 
be pre-emptive to expect Eastern Europe to celebrate diversity and to 
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ensure that its citizens enjoy freedom not only in public matters but also in 
private affairs. 

People of Eastern Europe had never regarded the Communist system as 
legitimate, but had tolerated it as long as it succeeded economically. 
According to Janos Kis, a noted functionary of the Alliance of Free 
Democrats of Hungary, “when the economic successes ran out, so did 
public tolerance, and the Communist leadership class found itself badly 
undercut”. However, the integration of Eastem Europe into a market 
economy would be as much a physical process requiring efficient movement 
of goods from one country to another as an economic process requiring 
appropriate institutions, laws, markets, and prices. The process of transi- 
tion would not only bring about changes in economic institutions, but also 
develop certain values and behavioural norms associated with the economic 
man, a readiness to take risks, strong motives of personal gain, thriftiness, 
entrepreneurship, and a willingness to recognize substantial inequalities in 
income. 


Efforts to Unite Europe 


Professor Bhabani Sengupta’s “United Europe: Vanguard of World beyond 
the Cold War” In EC 92: United Germany and the Changing World Order 
ends on an optimistic note. It says that Europe will be able to build bridges 
between the advanced countries and the developing world. Unfortunately 
it fails to buttress the argument with facts. The author seems to have 
written the article as a columnist rather than as a scholar of repute. If one 
takes the example of the European Economic Community’s recently 
launched Fourth Framework programme, which is scheduled to run from 
1994 to 1998 and which is going to have a budget of ECU 13.1 billion (£ 10 5 
billion), one finds that it is an exclusive programme meant only for the EC 
countries. The EC’s stranglehold on the multi-billion framework research 
programme is total. It is only recently that botanists in Britain and Germany 
have managed to loosen its vice-like grip. The EC is known zealously to 
guard its turf with the help of a bloated bureaucracy. It keeps nudging its 
member countries to contribute more to its coffers, and is not tired of 
pointing out that only 4 per cent of the public money allocated to research 
in the twelve member countries is spent on Community projects. Although 
the EC wants the principle of subsidiarity to operate in research and 
technological development, it is reluctant to allow any say even to member 
countries in its decisionmaking bodies. And it would be foolhardly to 
expect that it would extend privileges to the advanced countnes as well as 
its allies like the United States or Japan or the newly industrializing 
countries (not to talk about countries like India).” 


2 Debora Mackenze, “Europe: Under New Management”, New Scientist (London), 2 
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Professor Sengupta feels that Germany will play a crucial role in rebuild- 
ing Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. In contrast, Britain’s 
role will be a muted one: like France, Britain would be more concerned 
about preserving its sovereignty. One would have expected Sengupta to 
dwell more on the factors contributing to Britain’s technological and eco- 
nomic decline. Although, historically, Britain was the first industrial nation, it 
was never a predominantly industrial society. Even at the height of the 
Industrial Revolution it was essentially a commercial, financial, and service- 
based economy. Its relative industrial decline after 1890 was the result of a 
working out of a longstanding pattern of comparative advantage, with no 
discernible decay in entrepreneurial energy (the latter being transferred 
from industry to commerce). 

Sengupta’s observation that the West Europeans are trying to bite off a 
big slice of Japan’s economic wealth may not be borne out by hard facts 
(p. 11). Recently, for example, Japan has put off providing the EC with 
information on its procurement record despite persistent requests. Ironi- 
cally it has declared an economic stimulus package worth £ 64 billion: the 
sectors covered’ include motor vehicles, telecommunications, computers, 
transport equipment, and aerospace equipment. 

It is also significant that Japan has agreed, albeit reluctantly, to a 
proposal made by the EC Commission that it monitor its trade with the EC 
so as to analyse the factors affecting the comparative performance of the 
EC companies in the Japanese market to find out the problems they face. 


Role of the European Commission 


Professor Hartmut Elsenhans’s “European Union, an Expanding Political 
Process: Defining Its Limits” in the same book tries to probe the complex 
process of “convergence of thought . . . on conservatism and monetarism” 
(p. 16). Elsenhans feels that a reduction in the accepted role of the Govern- 
ment in the economy has greatly contributed to economic integration. 
However, he takes the view that, with the collapse of Communism in 
Eastern Europe, the role of the State cannot be diminished. He says that 
there would in fact be more public intervention in the economy as well as 
new political balances in Europe. The EC Commission has, through its 
monetary committee, started imposing its diktats. For example, it has 
criticized Germany for financing German unification through borrowing— 
which has led inevitably to a tight monetary policy and an unbalanced 
policy mix. It is significant that a key recommendation is that the European 
monetary system should so adapt its internal rules as to enable member 
states to take the initiative to encourage a currency realignment.” 
Professor Elsenhans seems to be optimistic about the way Eastern Europe 
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has succumbed to the charms of reformist capitalism of Western Europe. Is 
his optimism justified? If one studies data about lending by the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (EBRD), one finds’ that it 
made commitments to provide just ECU 70 million ($84.5 million) by way 
of loans and investments in the first quarter of 1993." Elsenhans is also 
quite ambiguous about “reformist capitalism”: according to the EC Com- 
mission, it could amount to finding ways of stimulating a more labour- 
intensive pattern of economic growth. The EC plan, which is still being 
refined, will draw on experience in Japan and the United States, where 
much larger workforces are employed. One should also remember that a 
mere recovery in growth will not be enough to combat underemployment 
or to deal with unemployment in the EC (now at 17.4 million or 10.3 per 
cent). More than half of it is structural rather than cyclical." 

Elsenhans also speaks about France’s traditional weakness in the machine- 
tool industry. However, his assertion that Germany has a better track 
record is open to question. Way back in 1981, Japan moved past the 
Federal Republic of Germany to become the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer of machine tools—second only to the United States. It also overtook 
Italy to become West Germany’s second largest supplier of machine tools. 
Even before the Japanese onslaught, West German manufacturers of 
simple lathes and other machines had already lost ground. The plight of the 
West German machine tools industry i is explained by its fragmentation, its 
technological lag, and the absence of a sufficient financial cushion for 
ensuring longterm competitiveness. While West German companies sought 
lucrative contracts from big customers in the aircraft, automotive, and 
defence industries, the Japanese were shrewd enough to sell tools and 
goodwill to a host of small companies.’ 

Two alternatives had emerged at that time: West Germany must either 
imitate Japan by producing high-volume standardized machine tools or 
counter the Japanese threat by specializing in custom-built machines that 
reflected the West German tradition. West Germany’s sluggish stock ex- 
change was hardly a source of investment capital; for the shares of only 
four makers of machine tools of the country had been listed. 

Elsenhans makes some sweeping generalizations about France’s success 
in a few limited sectors—as, for example, in oil exploration/production. A 
careful study of the operations of French oil firms would show that some oil 
firms like Elf Aquitaine have had considerable success in exploratory 
drilling in the former Soviet Union." 
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One would of course be interested in knowing more about France’s 
investment in research (2.4 per cent of its GDP). According to the OECD, 
the position of France among the industrialized countries is unique, not 
because of the sums the Government spends on research, but because of 
the investments being made by industry itself in R&D.” Elsenhans might 
have thrown some light on the rigidly hierarchical career structure in 
France’s monolithic research institutions. One major problem with French 
research is its overlapping nature, which is the bane of its five biggest 
organizations—the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (CNRS, 
or the National Centre of Scientific Research), the Institut National de la 
Santé et de la Recherche Médicale (INSERM, or the National Institute of 
Medical Research), the Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique 
(INRA, or the National Institute of Agronomical Research), the Institut 
Pasteur.(or the Pasteur Institute), and the Comité de |’Energie Atomique 
(CEA, or the Atomic Energy Committee). In real terms there has been no 
increase in research spending, although there is a lot of hype surrounding 
research projects relating to AIDS (acquired immune deficiency syndrome) 
and genetics. The only industry which might be able to attract funds is 
aeronautics although, following cancellation of the French-led Hermes 
spaceplane in 1992, young scientists are being frightened off that area of 
research. 

Elsenhans’s assertion that France has a soft corner for the Third World 
in the matter of transfer of financial resources is of doubtful validity 
(p. 19). One fears that it is not borne out by facts.” It is Eastern Europe 
which is the current favourite of France and the member countries of the 
European Community. France has been assisting Eastern Europe even at 
the cost of its own declining industries. In the matter of fertilizers, for 
example, Eastern Europe’s share of the EC market has risen to 17 per 
cent; it was just 4 per cent in 1989-90. Prices have fallen by 10 to 15 per 
cent in the last sıx months alone. Considering the fact that the merchandis- 
ing trade deficit of the United States was $ 10.49 billion in April 1988, it is 
unlikely that the United States would be eager to use another Marshall 
Plan for Eastern Europe. The widening of the trade deficit underlines the 
deterioration in the economic performance of the key export markets of 
the United States. This resulted ın an unexpected 1.3 per cent fall in 
exports to $ 381.38 billion.” 

However, according to analysts like Konrad Seitz, Chief of the Planning 
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Staff of the German Foreign Ministry charged with the drawing up of 
longterm political strategies and analyses, in his book Japanese-American 
Challenge: Germany’s High-Tech Industnes Fight for Survival, Europe will 
continue to be a minor partner in the trade with North America and Japan, 
and is strong only in the technologies of the second Industrial Revolution 
like chemical plants and power stations. He has called for an active, 
strategic industrial policy on the part of the EC comparable to that of 
Japan’s Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) to make up 
the technological deficit—an approach opposed by the German Economics 
Ministry and the Association of German Industry. 


European Political Cooperation (EPC) 


A major drawback of the books under review is that some of the contributors 
have not cared to revise their articles. Besides, they have not done meti- 
culous research. In many cases there is no proper documentation to justify 
their assertions. It is true that when one is dealing with politically sensitive 
topics like “Political Cooperation Dimension of the European Community” 
(dealt with by G. Menegatti in EC 92, United Germany and the Changing 
World Order) one is forced to become discreet, but there is no dearth-of 
academic sources, although researchers have often complained about want 
of access to primary sources.” 

Within these limitations, Menegatti’s article is an eyeopener to the 
political processes within the EC. He rightly points out that in its formative 
years the EC had a very limited agenda: it wanted to confine itself to 
questions of economic policy, trade, agriculture, transport, and social 
policy. It is only recently that it has initiated EPC, which, in Menegatti’s 
words, could be defined as “the process of information, consultation and 
common action” among its twelve member states in the field of foreign 
policy. EPC has been in a state of flux. Its need was first felt as far back as 
the 1950s, when cooperation in foreign policy was seen as an integral part 
of rebuilding Western Europe. In 1970 the Foreign Ministers of the EC 
approved the Luxembourg report, which helped formulate the basic pro- 
cedures of EPC. The single European Act on 1 July 1987 firmed up the 
process of cooperation. The process was developed, expanded, and formal- 
ized gradually, in stages. 

The present reviewer was interested in knowing Menegatti’s views on 
certain international economic issues where EPC had failed to adopt 
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coordinated positions. For example, does EPC play any significant role in 
influencing the Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export Controls 
(COCOM), which still appears to be living under the shadow of the mighty 
United States. The United States claims that the establishment of COCOM 
owes a good deal to its initiatives. Recently it was generous enough to 
announce an aid package worth $ 11 million to help the former member 
countries or territories of the Warsaw Pact in setting up controls capable of 
monitoring exports. 

Although EPC encompasses issues like human nghts, terromsm, non- 
proliferation, and environment, Menegatti provides very little information 
on the steps being taken to tackle those issues, although it is an open secret 
that the EC is looking at suggestions on how to obtain jobs from the 
upgrading of environmental standards. EPC has also taken a Jame-duck 
position vis-d-vis the EC’s involvement in high-technology projects like the 
European Strategic Programme for Research and Development in Inform- 
ation Technology (ESPRIT), Research and Development in Advanced 
Communication Technologies for Europe (RACE), and the Joint European 
Submicron Silicon Initiative (JESSI). 

EPC often gives the impression that it lacks a sense of direction. For 
example, it has not been able to exercise much influence on the policy 
initiatives of certain member countries like Britain in matters like imposi- 
tion of green taxes to help combat environmental pollution.” 

EPC has no doubt come of age. This is clear from third-generation 
cooperation agreements which the EC proposes to sign with India and 
Russia. These will not only replace the present agreements on commercial 
and economic cooperation, but also stipulate respect for human rights and 
democratic principles between the contracting parties. In the case of Russia, 
the EC has said bluntly that any violation of human rights will invite 
punitive measures.™ It has probably hardened its stand in view of the 
international fund worth $ 4 billion which the United States proposes to set 
up to bolster Russia’s privatization effort and which is in jeopardy owing to 
the unwillingness of Germany and Japan to contribute their share. The 
United States had offered to contribute $ 0.5 billion to the fund on the 
presumption that Germany and Japan would pitch in $ 2 billion and that 
the rest of the sum would come from international lending agencies. 

While the EC follows a carrot-and-stick policy towards India and Russia, 
it has a much softer policy towards Central and Eastern Europe. As a part 
of the G-24 assistance efforts, which it coordinates, it provides the principal 
capital support for the newly created EBRD. The European Community’s 
European investment Bank has ECU 1 billion available for commitment in 
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1990-92, with a further ECU 200 million being made available under the 
European Coal and Steel Community Treaty for projects in those sectors.” 
Hungary itself has been offered ECU 1 billion in loans for restructuring the 
economy over the next five years. 

One could have appreciated Alvare Guerra’s essay entitled “European 
Community and Cultural Identity” in EC 92, United Germany and the 
Changing World Order if it had not been delivered from an academic 
forum. This is also true of Parimal Kumar Das’s essay “ASEAN and 
Europe 1992” in the same book. Of course the authors could convert both 
the essays into well-researched articles if they put in some time and effort. 

Part Two of this book—viz, EC 92, United Germany and the Changing 
World Order—contains some well-researched articles like Thomas Meyer’s 
“German Unification and European Integration: Sudden Developments 
and Deliberate Hesitations” and H.S. Chopra’s “Germany, EC, and Changes 
in the USSR”. Professor Chopra’s article is extremely perceptive and is 
well chiselled. Like a true political scientist ,he states that the EC has dealt 
a mortal blow to John Austin’s classic concept of nation State. His assertion 
that the two devastating world wars owed their origin to degenerate forms 
of nationalism, Nazism, and Fascism in Europe is a debatable issue; so too 
is his view that functional Communism is now almost synonymous with the 
political regime of a country. His comments on Marxism are bound to 
annoy the adherents of that ideology although it would be very difficult to 
ignore his forceful arguments. He also succeeds in driving home a few 
unpalatable home truths. For instance, he says that while Marxism has met 
with an ignoble end in the former Soviet Union, it seems to have gained a 
fresh lease of life in some Indian States.” 

In his article “Germany, NATO and the CSCE in the 1990s” Rajendra 
K. Jain dwells at length on Europe’s doubts about its relationship with the 
United States. One feels that it would have been an interesting detour if he 
had cared to examine the Anglo-American special relationship and had 
explained how it would have affected any attempt to restructure funda- 
mentally Euro-American relations.” Jain argues that the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization (NATO) is in essence a “community of values” and 
that the membership of the countries which make up the Commonwealth 
of Independent States in this august body would be contingent on their 
becoming “democratic”. This is also in tune with Europe’s historic attempt 
to go beyond the nation State and arrive at a European unit capable of 
both solving internal problems and playing a role in internal affairs.* Jain 
asserts that unification is hardly going to contribute to a resolution of 
Germany’s security “dilemmas”.” The threat to Europe was the raison 
de’étre of the NATO and of the presence of US troops on the European 
continent. The countries of Europe will be forced to assume a larger share 
of the alliance’s defence costs because of the budget deficit in the United 
States. The elimination of “indexing” under the tax reforms of 1981 has 
deprived the US Federal Government of the automatic increases in revenue 
due to inflation. Because of stringent measures taken under pressure from 
cost-conscious legislators the Federal deficit fell from 6.3 per cent of the 
GNP in 1983 to 3 per cent in 1989.” 

The editors have apparently failed to exercise adequate care in the 
selection of articles for this volume (EC 92, United Germany, and the 
Changing World Order). This is proved by the inclusion of pieces like 
“French Response to German Unification”. Not only is this frivolous in 
tone, but it also lacks academic rigour. One is foxed by sentences like the 
folowing (p. 87): “It is doubtful whether the strategic glacis that NATO 
had provided France, in the form of the Federal Republic, would continue 
to exist after German unification.” As is evident in the case of some other 
articles in this volume, there is no documentation to justify the assertions 
made. It often seems like guesswork, especially when the author tries to 
speculate on Le Pen’s attitude towards France’s industrial policy; for it is a 
well-known fact that this Right-wing political party has not articulated its 
views on France’s industrial revival. It has instead tried to exploit the well- 
known French penchant for xenophobia.” 

The articles by Mieczyslaw Tomala, Reimund Seidelmann, and Ingo 
Peters in EC 92, United Germany and the Changing World Order are, 
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however, examples of meticulous research. Professor Tomala reiterates a 
common Polish grouse: the signing of the German Treaty by the Federal 
Republic of Germany which postponed the final recognition of frontiers till 
the Peace Treaty. He also shows that Poland had reposed its faith in the 
German Democratic Republic, whose international standing was on the 
decline. Also, to add insult to injury, its claim to statehood had failed to 
gain credibility in the West. At the same time it made it necessary for the 
Federal Republic of Germany to recognize the Oder-Neisse line (Odra- 
Nysa in Polish). However, the Christian Democrat Governments in the 
Federal Republic of Germany remained inflexible. Tomala also succeeds 
in unravelling the extent of economic leverage exercised by the Federal 
Republic of Germany in Poland:,German share in Poland’s foreign trade 
makes up 50 per cent of its deal with the Western countries. While there 
has been growing importance of trade with the Federal Republic of 
Germany, there has been a continual decrease in trade exchanges with 
France and Britain. Tomala’s discussion of the reparations problem is not 
only lucid but also well articulated. Of course one is also eager to know the 
German version of the reparations issue.” 

Reimund Seidelmann focusses attention on the need for a new European 
security order. He correctly points out how military security solutions are 
shortlived, costly, and destabilizing, and says that it is necessary to rediscover 
the political dimension of security, as enshrined in the Harmel doctrine of 
1967, and the economic dimension of security, as enshrined in the new 
European consciousness (since the end-1980s). He seems to be on the right 
track when he argues that the security of the countries of Europe has to be 
understood both individually and collectively in the context of its global 
interdependence. One of the drawbacks of the European member nations 
is their excessive dependence on the security guarantees given by the Super 
Powers. This in its turn raises demands for the carrying out of reforms in the 
NATO. Another important point which Seidelmann discusses is the diver- 
sion of funds to the arms industry—funds which could be utilized for 
civilian welfare. For example, because of the recession France and Britain 
are considering certain changes, including a proposal to raise the age at 
which those who retire qualify for pension. The United States too made 
changes ın the social security system by 1983 by increasing taxes and 
curbing benefits. Europe is gradually getting older. In 1980, for example, 
there were in Britain 4.3 people of working age for every person over 65 
years. By a.D. 2040, this ratio is expected to decline to 3:1. Seidelmann’s 
attempt to link West European integration or, to be more precise, the EC’s 
security with integration is sketchy. One would be interested in knowing 
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more about future participation of the EC Commission in CSCE negoti- 
ations.” 

A major drawback of the European nation system is its inability to end 
wars (or even to prevent them), to organize continued economic growth 
(or even to prevent Fascism). This is due largely to the structure of the 
system, which was devoid of the necessary mechanisms and institutions to 
cope with imminent conflict potential. 

Nation-state negotiations would be the most important component of a 
European security order; for, as the French State shows, national sover- 
eignty ıs an extremely sensitive issue. Seidelmann would have done well to 
throw more light on the efforts being made ın the EC to strengthen the 
regionalists, as well as the EC bodies, which have ironically drawn support 
from the Left. 

Air Commodore Jasjit Singh’s discussion on the future of the NATO, 
Christopher S. Raj’s “NATO, the Warsaw Pact and European Security”, 
and M. Zuberi’s “NATO, the Warsaw Pact and the CSCE” are well- ; 
written pieces which provoke thought. So are the presentations of Ingo 
Peters and O.N. Mehrotra. 


June 1994 


3 Wiliam E Schmidt, “Anxety m a Graying Europe”, International Herald Tribune 
(Paris), 14 July 1993 
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Internationa] Relations 


Vinay KUMAR MALHOTRA. International Relations. New Delhi: Anmol 
Publications, 1993. Pp. xvi + 543. Rs 500.00. 


The world has in recent years witnessed numerous changes that have 
rendered almost all existing literature on international relations outdated. 
This 1s especially true of theoretical aspects of international relations to 
which the author devotes the first ten chapters of the book under review. 

The abrupt end of the Cold War, the unanticipated hot war in the 
Persian Gulf, and the sudden disintegration of the Soviet Union surprised 
almost all people, whether in the Government or in the media, in academic 
institutions or in thinktanks. Although there was nothing inherently im- 
plausible about those events, the fact that they occurred so,unexpectedly 
suggests that there are deficiencies in the means we employ to foresee the 
course of world affairs. 

Although the author attempts to identify these deficiencies and make up 
for them, he does not do so at the theoretical level. He does, however, 
raise certain questions. There is a very simple reason for this: visions of the 
future have to proceed from an awareness of some kind of a past; otherwise 
there can be no conceptual frame of reference for expressing them. Never- 
theless every chapter updates the different aspects of international relations 
theory. R 

The section on theories of international relations is rather inadequate. 
The author discusses various schools of thought—as, for instance, the 
Traditional School, the Scientific or Behavioural School, and the Post- 
Behavioural School. He also comments on certain major theories of inter- 
national relations—such as the Idealist Theory, the Realist Theory, the 
Systems Theory, the Decisionmaking Theory, and the Marxian Theory. 
However, he leaves out the global politics paradigm. This paradigm is most 
clearly articulated in the work of Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye. 
They visualize a world in which actors other than states participate directly 
in world politics, in which a clear hierarchy of issues does not exist, and in 
which force is an ineffective instrument of policy. 

In the subsequent chapters the author takes up a variety of themes to test 
the theories of international relations. He deals with the Cold War and the 
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new Cold War, détente and nonalignment, arms control and disarmament, 
critically in the context of the changing world scenario. This is where we 
~ find the author’s scholarly experrence—experience gained by teaching the 
subject at the postgraduate level. 

On the nuclear weapons issue, the author quotes the observations made 
by Charles W. Kegley, Jr, and Eugene R. Wittkopf in 1981 (p. 432): “One 
of the major lessons of contemporary world politics, in short, is that the 
power to destroy is not the power to control. If ever military capabilities 
were a significant contributing part of national power, that contribution 
appears to have declined, perhaps reversibly.” This is true even today. 

On the question of arms control and disarmament, the author tries to 
caution the reader that the republics which till recently made up the Soviet 
Union and which have nuclear installations or arsenals may also wish to 
take part in the arms race; no weapons state is ready to adopt the concept 
of minimum nuclear deterrence. In the circumstances, the idea of compre- 
hensive disarmament in stages is still “a distant goal” (p. 478). 

In the changed world scenario the author rightly suggests (p. 521) that 
India will have “to pursue a policy of adjustments where necessary without 
sacrificing its basic interests. It has to get out of the old grooves and 
ideologies that appear to be orthodox in the context of [the] present world 
situation.” 

Today we are arguing for a new research agenda that will explore the 
evolution, overlapping, and interaction of authority patterns and attendant 
human loyalties from the past to the present. Such an analysis will necess- 
arily identify dominant and competing patterns, as well as continuities and 
changes over time, and attempt to explain both the reasons for the patterns 
observed and the important consequences that have flowed from them. 

In the last chapter the author rightly observes (p. 523): 


The pattern of international relations that was conspicuous in cold war 
has faded into oblivion. There has been a complete transformation of [the] 
world scenario and a new pattern of international relations 1s emerging. 
It has in its womb some positive as well as negative developments giving 
rise to both hopes and fears. This pattern has its bearings on the 
developing nations of the Third World also. 


The book is bound to arouse interest in students and teachers of 
international relations. Even otherwise, it has merit for those who want to 
update their knowledge about the theory and practice of international 
relations in the changed scenario. 


Centre for International Politics, K.S. JAWATKAR 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Secession and Secessionist Movements 


RALPH R. PREMDAS, S.W.R. DEA. SAMARASINGHE, and ALAN B. ANDER- 
SON, eds. Secessionist Movements in Comparative Perspective: A 
Publication of the International Centre for Ethnic Studies. London: 
Pinter Publishers, 1990. Pp. x + 225. £ 30.00. 


Ethnic, religious, and nationalist passions are back on the agenda of world 
affairs. The hope expressed by leaders and intellectuals at the beginning of 
the 1950s that the then rising tide of rationality and modernization would 
sweep away all ascriptive identities has proved to be illusory. Those 
passions have not only persisted but grown stronger than ever before. The 
collapse of the mighty Soviet empire like a pack of cards shows how 
destructive ethnic nationalism can be. Serious ethnic assertions are taking 
the national fabric of countries apart in the Middle East and Africa too. This 
ethnic nationalism and separatism has made it relevant for us to study 
pluralistic behaviour in general and ethnic nationalist behaviour in parti- 
cular. 

The book under review is a welcome attempt to study secessionist 
movements fostered by ethnic separatism. It consists of a number of useful 
articles which set out the issue of ethnic conflict, particularly the separatist 
and secessionist issue, in comparative perspective with the help of case 
studies from different parts of the globe. The evolution of any separatist or 
secessionist movement is fashioned by its organization, ideology, and leader- 
ship, the responsive capability and techniques of the State which faces that 
movement, and the attitude of the international community. A secessionist 
movement, therefore, involves essentially a complex dynamic process, and 
it ıs no easy matter to arrive at valid generalizations on the subject. Ralph 
R. Premdas, one of the editors of this book, however, attempts to provide 
a conceptual framework for understanding separatist phenomena by identi- 
fying their chief characteristics and by examining the various hypotheses 
put forward by other scholars in this regard. 

Part II of the book presents six case studies from Asia, including two 
case studies of Sri Lanka’s Tamil secessionist movement. K.M. de Silva 
tries to trace the historical antecedents of the Tamil claim but finds very 
little basis for that claim. However, he betrays his bias by ignoring some of 
the grievances of the Tamils like promotion of the Sinhalese language at 
the cost of Tamil. Samarasinghe accuses only regional Powers like Germany 
and India of engineering events in neighbouring countries. He overlooks 
the fact that.even a smaller country like Pakistan can and does exploit 
domestic conflict in a neighbouring country and engage in a low-intensity 
war with it (p. 1). It is really surprising that there are no separate chapters 
on the secessionist movements in Jammu and Kashmir and the Punjab. 
Samarasinghe and his colleagues do not even make a passing reference to 
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those serious challenges to the integrity of one of the most important 
countries of the Third World. 

Nor is Samarasinghe’s treatment of the developments that have contri- 
buted to the swelling of the new wave of ethnic nationalism adequate. He 
mentions only three factors as being behind them—democratization of 
societies that have so far been authoritarian, international concern for 
human rights, and the role of regional Powers (p. 1). As we know quite 
well, there are many other significant causative factors—as, for instance, 
the role of intellectuals and leaders in reconstructing national history and 
in giving flesh and blood to interethnic charges with tales of either broken 
promises or ethnic ingratitude. There is also the easy availability of deadly 
weapons which has turned secessionist movements extremely violent and 
destructive. No less significant is the spread of information technology— 
television and videos: these have lent a new emotional intensity to the 
struggles. 

The relevance of the book can hardly be denied at a time when the 
appeal of secessionism is growing day by day. The editors deserve credit 
for presenting a broad overview of some of the secessionist movements of 
the world today. 


School of International Studies, NALINIKANT JHA 
Pondicherry University, 
Pondicherry, India 


Chinese History 


Craic Dierricu. People’s China: A Brief History. New York/Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. 2nd edn. Paperback. Pp. map + 362. 
Price, not indicated. 


This is the second edition of a book which originally appeared in 1986. It 
has now been revised and brought up to date. The title of the last chapter is 
in fact “The Nineties”. The book gives a lucid introduction to the tumultuous 
history of China since 1949. The Soviet Union under Stalin might have had 
any number of purges, but it did not witness the kind of mass campaigns 
that China did. The narrative is useful and rich inasmuch as it traces these 
campaigns quite vividly within the space of just 350 pages. 

In a short account of about thirty pages the book sums up the history of 
China in revolution. It traces the “Leninlike phase” of Mao Zedong’s career 
to contrast it with the Stalin-like phase that was to follow the revolutionaries’ 
seizure of power in 1949. It devotes a few pages to consider if and how ripe 
China was for revolution. Following Prasenjit Duara, whom it cites, it holds 
that class struggle in the agrarian sector was not what was primarily 
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responsible for political revolution. Identifying the major contradiction—or 
what Duara presumably means principal contradiction—in Asian societies 
is never easy, and scholars of Western hue like Duara are inclined to 
show the Chinese revolution for what they think ıt was not. For them it was 
not the product of a class struggle—protracted or otherwise. The book 
gives us quite a range of views. Duara’s view is mentioned only as one of 
the “other” (i.e. non-Marxist) views. 

We have cited this example to make the point that the account given in 
the book is well balanced and is not biased against any particular school. 
To be sure, the author has his own view of development in China, but he is 
careful to state it with due respect for other parallel views or schools. This is 
clear from his account of the Great Leap Forward and the Great Proletanan 
Cultural Revolution. He examines the Great Proletanan Cultural Revolu- 
tion, especially how and why it failed; he also relates it to the Taiping 
Rebellion and the Boxer Uprising. In so doing he observes that all those 
movements “ended with their goals unachieved, perhaps because they 
were so desperately bold”. 

The author does not quite say so, but his cautious assessment of the 
changes in Deng’s China may have something to do with the above- 
mentioned judgement. He says of the nineties that “the future may well be 
bright, but there will likely be some dark passages along the way”. One 
wonders if this cautious optimism has anything to do with the assessment 
that Deng Xiaoping’s reforms are no less “desperately bold” than the 
Taiping Rebellion, the Boxer Uprising, and the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution were. 

In any case this is a neat and clear one-volume introduction to People’s 
China. The author provides the reader with an extremely useful reading 
list. And the excellent portraits of Chinese leaders drawn by Benjamin 
Harrison and the graphs prepared by Ronald Levere add considerably to 
the value of this extremely useful volume. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


India’s Foreign Policy 


HarisH Kapur. India’s Foreign Policy, 1947-92: Shadows and Substance. 
New Delhi/Thousand Oaks, CA/London: Sage Publications, 1994. 
Pp. 231. Rs 245.00. 


This book on India’s foreign policy is a serious attempt to bring together 
the goals of foreign policy and the decisionmaking process. Its strength lies 
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in the author’s ability to focus on the efficiency/inefficiency of executive as 
well as legislative decisionmaking from 1947 to 1992. The author uses 
information from wntten sources and oral interviews to outline dilemmas 
in Indian decisionmaking on various foreign-policy issues—such as Afghan- 
istan, Sino-Jndian relations, intervention in Sri Lanka, the Gulf crisis, 
Indian naval development, and India’s role in the emergence of Bangla- 
desh. He systematically evaluates the different perspectives of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Lal Bahadur Shastn, Indira Gandhi, Morarji R. Desai, Charan 
Singh, Rajiv Gandhi, V.P. Singh, Chandra Shekhar, and P.V. Narasimha 
Rao. He also helps the reader in understanding and explonng the role of 
Parliament in the foreign-policy process. 

The author is especially successful in illustrating the complexities and 
contradictions in the forces that have shaped India’s China policy. He 
draws our attention to the reasons for the activation of Chinese diplomatic 
behaviour in South Asia and India’s difficulties ın developing a unified 
perspective regarding its own regional diplomacy. He gives interesting 
details of the inconsistencies in Rajiv Gandhi’s China-politik. He recalls 
(p. 197): 


This brief encounter with the Chinese troops was indeed revealing. 
Indian troops, now well equipped. well trained, and well adapted to 
altitude, were in a position to effectively face the Chinese troops. The 
army leadership was confident that it could continue such a policy 
without any major risk of a setback. However, the Indian political 
leadership, particularly Rajiv Gandhi, finally got cold feet and made the 
army move back to its original position. It was this reluctance to use 
military force that finally made Rajiv Gandhi initiate a process of 
political normalization. 


The writing is marked by depth and coherence of analysis of the different 
modes of foreign policy in relation to India’s quest for security, its diplo- 
macy of development, the effort to secure regional primacy, and the 
overall search for an international role. The author’s research and political 
insights provide excellent case studies which highlight structural trends in 
global power relations, domestic economic and political factors, India’s 
political culture, and public opinion. The book demonstrates compellingly 
the need for a holistic understanding of the regional and global realities at a 
time when India is “increasingly being pushed, by internal and external 
pressures, in the dual direction of politically preoccupying herself with the 
region, and of opening a big window to the outside world to interact with it 
economically in order to accelerate the process of modernization” (p. 215). 

The book is useful reading for students of Indian foreign policy who have 
largely ignored the institutional framework and personality factors in the 
decisionmaking process. Instead of examining issues in isolation from one 
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another as has generally been the practice so far, the author relates the 
issues in India’s foreign and national security policy in a broader frame- 
work of preferences and restraints in decisionmaking. The book deserves a 
wide readership, both scholarly and lay. 

The author might have gone further in his analysis in several directions 
in the context of both domestic and external constraints. He takes the 
doctrine of national security for granted. Nowhere does he raise even the 
kind of question that has been discussed in the United States regarding the 
tensions between national security doctrine and the system of law on which 
constitutional government is based. There is no doubt, however, that he 
makes an edifying contribution to a relatively neglected area of the deci- 
sional process in India’s foreign policy. 


Centre for Science Policy, M.L. SONDHI 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Socdaliam in India 


SOHAIL Jawar. Socialism in India. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1986. 
Pp. xiv + 320. Rs 150.00. 


The Socialist movement in India was spearheaded by the Congress Socialist 
Party under the leadership of outstanding men like Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Acharya Narendra Deva, Ram Manohar Lohia, and Asoka Mehta in the 
pre-Independence period, and by the Socialist parties—the Praja Socialist 
Party (PSP), the Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP), and the Socialist Party in 
the post-Independence period. These parties articulated the democratic 
Socialist vision of socioeconomic reconstruction. Jawaharlal Nehru too 
talked about democratic Socialism, but his depth of conviction was seriously 
tested when, in response to his invitation to the PSP to join the Government 
as a coalition partner after the General Election of 1952, Jayaprakash 
Narayan conveyed to him that the PSP might consider his invitation if he 
would agree to a time-bound Socialist Programme for implementation. 
Nehru refused although, to take the wind out of the sails of the Socialists, 
he continued to pay lip-service to “Socialism”. And, in 1954, he even went 
to the extent of committing himself to an amorphous “Socialistic pattern of 
society”—whatever it might have meant to him. Apparently he wanted to 
keep the concept vague and nebulous so that, under its umbrella, the 
Government might promote a basically capitalist structure albeit decorated 
with Socialist frills. The result was that instead of endeavouring to re- 
Structure India’s socioeconomic system on egalitarian lines by ensuring 
growth and distributive justice side by side, the Congress Party supported a 
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growth pattern in which a vast ocean of poverty was upstaged here and 
there by a few Nariman Points or islands of prosperity. It preserved if not 
widened the gap between the rich and the poor. 

The book under review here, however, seeks to give a totally distorted 
picture. It tries to create the optical illusion that Prime Ministers like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi, and Rajiv Gandhi, who, between them, 
led the Congress and the country for thirtyeight years, were all ardent 
Socialists. It also misrepresents that their power struggles and the tactics 
they employed, whether to retain power or to survive in power, were 
aimed at promoting Socialism in India. The author is anxious to put the 
stamp of “Socialist” even on Rajiv Gandhi, who himself never claimed that 
he was a Socialist and who once frankly confessed to Bruno Kreisky, a 
former Socialist Chancellor of Austria, that he knew little about the 
Socialist ideology. He regards Rajiv Gandhi as a Socialist on the strength 
of an emotional declaration made by the latter that “we will not change the 
policies of Nehru and Indira Gandhi” (pp. 241-2). Rajiv Gandhi is also 
reported to have said that he wanted the people “to conceive their respon- 
sibilities” and to sink their differences so as to preserve the spirit of the 
Constitution. The Preamble to the Constitution of India stipulates (p. 255): 
“We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute India 
into a Sovereign Democratic Secular Socialist Republic... .” The 
author looks upon this as overwhelming evidence of Rajiv Gandhi’s Socialist 
commitment. He advances similar inane arguments everywhere to make 
his point. The entire effort seems to be to make it appear as though Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi, and Rajiv Gandhi were crusaders of democratic Socialism. 
At the same time he dismisses the ideas and roles of leaders like Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Acharya Narendra Deva, Ram Manohar Lohia, and others in a 
few sentences or in a page or two. His approach seems to be so blinkered 
that it is difficult to comprehend the purpose of publishing this book. There 
is hardly any scholarship in it. Apparently it is propaganda that the author 
is after. His undoubted talent for propaganda is most manifest in the last 
chapter entitled “Conclusion” (especially pp. 252-3). 

The author’s want of objectivity is clear from the conclusions he draws. 
He says, on p. 243: “Nevertheless, the Opposition parties hold the Con- 
gress unjustifiably responsible for the malaise in which the.country finds 
itself.” A little later, on p. 245, he writes: “It is an established fact that the 
Congress Party and its leader, Indira Gandhi, has [sic] been a true 
believer in democratic Socialism.” On p. 247, he writes: “Opposition 
members who never thought beyond their own interests and had always 
been engaged in a power struggle to maintain deleterious policies . . . .” On 
the same page, he says that the parties which merged to form the Janata 
Party “represented the capitalist class and opposed the Socialist policies of 
the Congress government”. Further he concludes: “Apparently, theirs [i-e. 
the Opposition’s] was only a one-point programme: the removal of Indira 
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Gandhi from the political scene. However, they could successfully mani- 
pulate resentment and fears of the people and won the general elections of 
1977.” These quotations are enough to indicate the intellectual attainments 
(!) of the author. 

The author has little concern for accuracy of fact or consistency of 
argument. For example, he gives different dates for the same event on 
different pages. On p. 25 he says that the Janata Party was born on 20 
January 1977; and, on pp. 197 and 247, he records that it was born on 23 
January 1976. Which, then, is the correct date? On p. 171 he says that 
Indira Gandhi made the “proclaimation” (!) of a state of emergency in 
1759! And, on p. 198, he notes: “On 22 March 1966, Indira Gandhi had 
[sic] submitted her resignation and that of her colleagues ın the Council of 
Ministers.” He says, again, on p. 256: “Truly, the right to property has 
been deleted from the Constitution.” As to inconsistency, he says on p. 12 
that Nehru wanted some sort of “Indian” Socialism which “remained 
undefined and consequently unrealized to the last days”. However, on p. 
39, he avers: “Of the leaders of all-India stature Jawaharlal Nehru was the 
most outspoken champion of socialism in India.” Similarly, on p. 218, 
there is misrepresentation of the procedure by which Morarji Desai was 
chosen leader of the Janata Parliamentary Party in 1977. Similarly mislead- 
ing ıs the author's assertion that Indira Gandhi, in 1983, was the author of 
the self-employment scheme and avenues for youth education through 
District Industry Centres. All the world knows that it was George Fernandes 
who pioneered this scheme way back in 1977, when he was Minister for 
Industry- in the Janata Government. 

The author seems to revel in the mutilation of words. At times he takes 
liberties with the language and uses words not to be found in any English 
dictionary. For instance, he employs words like “vitation” (p. 257), “accure” 
(p. 233), “gainst” (p. 245), “themanpower” (p. 241), “deblitated” (p. 248), 
“traning” (p. 257), “tolittle” (p. 29), and “antri-eligious” (p. 41). He uses 
“half-heated” for “half-hearted” (p. 5), “creased” for “ceased” (p. 34), 
“SCP” for “CSP” (p. 57), “Asok Mehta” for “Asoka Mehta” (pp. 30-31), 
“Y.B. Charan” for “Y.B. Chavan” (p. 64), “A.B. Kripalani” for “J.B. 
Kripalani” (p. 223), etc. If we should mention all such musspellings, the list 
would be endless. 

As to the style, the less said the better. It is clumsy, to say the least. And 
the clumsiness is manifest at every step. The author seems to be casual 
about grammar and syntax. Many sentences end abruptly in the middle. 
There are too many of them for us to cite in a review of this kind. We shall 
nevertheless mention a few from the last thirtyfive pages covering the 
chapter “Conclusion”. On p. 223 he writes: “Next day, Charan Singh 
complied with the desire of the National Executive . . . while resigning 
the Parliamentary Board.” On the same page he quotes: “Our associ- 
ation with the Government in any capacity whatsoever will do not good to 
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us.” Here is another, from p. 226: “She believed that legislation cannot 
remain limited criminal and civil issues.” On p. 231: “Agricultural labour 
forms are the largest constituents of the unorganized sector.” On p. 238: 
“There were political heedless of politicization of the loan decisions and 
the mounting problem of bad loans and overdues, the banks were made to 
stick to their course.” On the same page: “He made a slow entry in politics. 
After Sanjay Gandhi’s death, he had to be persuaded to enter politics, who 
` would shun politics, particularly if he had as impressive a family background 
as Rajiv Gandhi had—grandson of Jawaharlal Nehru, the most respected 
Prime Minister this country had produced and the son of Indira Gandhi, 
the most beloved Prime Minister the country ever had.... When 
immediately after Indira Gandhi’s death, Rajiv Gandhi become the Prime 
Minister . . . .” On p. 243; “A legacy of hundred years could not undone 
in a few decades.” On p. 244: “The enthusiastic Leftists within the Congress 
came to be known as ‘Young Turks’ and were committed a policy of more 
rapid nationalization of banks and key industries in order to put a ceiling 
on wealth and harness the commanding heights of economy to the advantage 
of the common man.” On p. 256: “A watchful view should be placed to the 
education based on moral, patriotism, and socialism at school levels.” On 
p. 257: “More small scale industries must be established in the villages 
where a large number of the people live to meet with minimum needs.” 
Again, on the same page: “Now the generation which have no wisdom of 
the privations and the insecurities of those who fought for freedom, has 
taken over, and not only in politics.” One can only marvel at the author’s 
audacity in venturing to present this book to the reading public and as a ` 
serious work on Socialism, in India at that. 

A number of pages (as, for example, pp. 258-71) are uncut, illustrating 
the care bestowed on the production of the book. 

In sum, this is a clumsily written and a carelessly produced book. There 
is little scholarship to commend it. It is the work of a blinkered mind. At best 
it can be described as propaganda material. Full of factual errors and 
misrepresentations, it is unreliable in the extreme. 


Centre for American and West Asian Studies, B. VIVEKANANDAN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Recounting the events that led to the bunal of apartheid in South Africa, a 
future historian might give the pride of place to the election of April 1994 
in that country; for it was the first ever nonracial election there. The vote, 
the historian might say, effectively transferred power from a White minority 
of five million to a Black majority of thirty million, and this fundamental 
transformation came about in a relatively peaceful manner in spite of dire 
predictions of terrorism and civil war. However, he may not show much 
surprise at the results of the election. As the leading party which fought for 
the liberation of South Africa with a nationwide organization, the victory 
of the African National Congress (ANC) was more or less certain. It was 
equally certain that President Frederik W. de Klerk’s National Party (NP), 
which enjoyed mass support from the Whites and some sections of the 
coloureds, would secure the second position (19 per cent). What came as a 
surprise was that Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi’s Inkatha Freedom Party 
(IFP) polled 9 per cent of the vote in the KwaZulu-Natal province. This 
showed that for all his vacillation and his last-minute decision to participate 
in the election, Chief Buthelezi’s hold on his tribesmen, the Zulus, was 
unimpaired. Would this create problems in the future? Perhaps. However, 
in order to gain a comparative perspective, the historian might present his 
story in the following order. 


Liberation Movements in Black Africa 


Transfer of power via peaceful negotiation between the nationalists on the 
one hand and the colonial Power concerned on the other is a familiar feature 
of decolonization in Africa. In most cases such negotiation prepared the 
ground for holding elections based on adult franchise. The party which 
won the largest number of votes then formed an interim Government 
pending grant of independence. 
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The most glaring exceptions to this rule, however, were the former 
Portuguese colonies of Angola, Guinea-Bissau, and Mozambique, where 
the collapse of the Portuguese administration led to a dreadful clash of 
arms among rival nationalist organizations. This was especially true of 
Angola. In other countries too, for example, Namibia and Zimbabwe, 
smooth transition to majority rule was blocked because of the ban on all 
political activity by the Blacks. This forced Black organizatiohs to go 
abroad and mature plans for military action. After a period of desultory 
armed conflict, which yielded neither outright victory nor certain defeat.to 
any side, the warring parties agreed to join round-table talks for constitu- 
tional reforms leading to elections and majority rule. The nationalists then 
abandoned arms to contest elections, thus demonstrating that the ballot, 
not the bullet, had the final say. 

_A mix of anticolonial and antiracial sentiments moulded the nationalist 
mind everywhere in Africa. Hence the call for “one man, one vote” was as 
much an assertion of equality between races as a manifestation of a desire for 
political independence. In the case of South Africa, the race factor was 
central because of the regime’s policy of “separate development” or apartheid. 
Yet the South African situation was not totally dissimilar from the colonial 
one. According to Joe Slovo, a South African Communist who was also a top 
ANC functionary, the South African system came close to approximating 
to “the classic imperialist—colonialist situation in which the ruling class of 
the dominant nations owns and controls the colonial territory and uses its 
instruments of force to maintain its economic, political, and military 
supremacy against any would-be external competitors”.' Thus the struggle 
against apartheid became a struggle for national liberation. 


Impediments to National Liberation 


In some colonies the European settlers, though a minority, were firmly 
opposed to political reform. In Kenya they tried to make their colony a 
White man’s country. The attempt did not succeed. On the other hand the 
excesses committed by the Whites provoked a great rebellion—the Mau 
Mau revolt of 1950. Subsequently an emergency force had to be flown in to 
restore law and order. In 1960 the British Government finally decided to 
hand over the territory to the African majority. This caused much resent- 
ment in the settler community. However, having once tasted the fruits of 
their own racist politics, they fell in line. 

In Southern Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) the situation went out of control 
when the all-White Rhodesia Front Government came out with its Unilateral 
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Declaration of Independence (UDI) in November 1965. This created as 
much a crisis at home as it did between the Rhodesia Front and the 
British Government. In the tensions that ensued, it appeared as though the 
Rhodesian imbroglio would never be resolved without military means. 
And the African nationalists prepared for armed struggle. Even then they 
kept up their pressure upon Britain to acknowledge its colonial responsibility 
to Rhodesia. In other words, even as the settler minority claimed indepen- 
dence, the nationalists called for a restoration of the colonial status 
till Britain cleared the way to majority rule. Hence the principle of “No 
Independence before Majority African Rule” (NIBMAR). 

In some territories where the settler factor was absent, inter-African 
rivalry led to violence. The Congo (now Zaire) plunged into anarchy on 
the very eve of Independence, when its mineral-rich southern province of 
Katanga rebelled against the Central Government. The crisis became 
manageable only when a military adventurer, Mobutu Sese Seko, seized 


political power. 
ANC and the Zulu Factor 


Against this background there was nothing surprising about the demand 
for independent nationhood made in South Africa from time to time by the 
Zulu king, Goodwill Zwelithini, and by the Inkatha. What caused alarm a 
few months before the election was the possibility of Zulu secessionism 
provoking the extremist Whites also to claim a separate state (volkstaat) 
for themselves. Singly or jointly, the two—the Zulu demand for independent 
nationhood and the extremist White claim to a separate state—might have 
easily derailed the course of election. This caused dismay among the newly 
formed Transitional Executive Council (TEC), which was made up of 
representatives of the Government, the ANC, and other parties. 

With the Inkatha’s firm stand influencing the traditional chiefs of some 
of South Africa’s socalled Bantustans, President de Klerk as head of the 
TEC acted promptly. He ordered regular troops to disarm the Bantustan 
forces of Bophuthatswana and Ciskei and impose emergency regulations 
on KwaZulu-Natal. Bophuthatswana and Ciskei were easily brought to 
heel, but KwaZulu was unrepentant. Chief Buthelezi’s Zulu followers 
came out in the streets in their thousands with sticks, spears, and guns. 

. The question which may nag the future historian is: Why did the ANC 
choose the military instead of political means to assert Pretoria’s authority 
over KwaZulu? And that too, when it had, from time to time, accused the 
police and the South African Defence Forces (SADF) of inciting Zulu 
fanatics to kill its own supporters? In fact a suspicion that an unidentified 
“third force” made up of highrankimg police and army officials had become 
active in spreading violence and anarchy in Black townships clouded the 
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ANC’s relations with de Klerk’s Government.’ The suspicion was amply 
substantiated when de Klerk dismissed some generals and policemen a few 
weeks before the election.’ 

It is not easy in these circumstances to see why the ANC opted in 
KwaZulu and Natal for the use of an army which it had itself come to 
distrust. It is possible that it was seriously worried that the Zulu challenge 
might fuel a fullfledged revolt and disrupt the election. Yet the use of 
White troops to crush the Blacks could not have enhanced the ANC’s 
prestige. 

In some ways the abolition of Bantustans presents a close parallel to the 
absorption of princely States by the Indian Union soon after Independence. 
Most of the States signed their selfimmolation without protest. But a few 
like Hyderabad and Junagadh resisted, aggravating the popular unrest; so 
much so that troops were eventually ordered to march in and bring those 
States to heel. However, whereas the Indian troops were fully under the 
control of an independent Government of India, the ANC was still out of 
power. The South African troops took their orders from President de 
Klerk, not from the leadership of the ANC. Their loyalty to the ANC was 
by no means to be taken for granted. Would this in future result in the 
State’s political apparatus turning increasingly dependent on coercive arms 
for effective functioning? Would it help or harm democracy in South 
Africa? About the police action in Hyderabad Jawaharlal Nehru once 
remarked that it had had one bad effect on the people of India in that it had 
created the feeling that military action was an easy means of solving 
problems.‘ Would such a feeling grow in the ranks of the ANC, the more 
so when it would formally take over the reins of Government? 

There is one more contrast between the Indian and South African routes 
to liberation. India’s struggle for freedom was characterized by the Gandhian 
stress on nonviolence. Gandhi often said that between nonviolence and 
freedom, he would choose the first any time. Besides, Gandhi’s role in the 
nationalist movement was always one of a fakir (“religious mendicant”) who 
refused office and who did not submit to the rules of the Congress Party or 
the Government. 

By contrast Nelson Mandela is an essentially political man. He did not 
rule out the use of violence to achieve political ends. He publicly launched 
the ANC’s “sabotage campaign” early in the 1960s and toured Africa and 
Europe to canvass support for the armed struggle.’ On being released from 
the Robben Island prison in February 1990 he was elected President of the 
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ANC to negotiate directly with President de Klerk and settle all the details 
of the process of transfer of power. 

When we say all this, we do not mean to devalue Nelson Mandela’s 
charismatic leadership. It is difficult to see how, but for his wise leadership, 
the ANC could have resolved its internal differences and maintained itself 
as the leading party of the Blacks. In fact his prestige as an outstanding 
leader of modern times came as a great asset to a party-in-waiting to form 
the Republic’s first nonracial Government. But charisma has a negative 
side too. In other parts of Africa a host of leaders endowed with charisma 
led their people to anticolonial action and, eventually, to independence. 
Among these were Kwame Nkrumah, Jomo Kenyatta, and Kenneth 
Kaunda—all of whom walked out of gaol to occupy the highest seat of 
power. But, being mere men, they had their weaknesses too, which became 
progressively apparent as they settled down to the business of governance. 
In the end, some of them became villainous tyrants; others, luckless 
victims of military coups. - 

Can Mandela overcome the limitations of charisma? This is a difficult 
question. On the one hand there are powerful forces pulling his Govern- 
ment in contrary directions; and on the other there is the possibility of his 
exercising power arbitrarily to solve the problems being faced by his party 
and the country. In either case, South Africa may swerve from being a 
competitive, democratic system and move closer to being a personality- 
oriented single-party regime.-Of course there are some redeeming factors. 
The first is Mandela’s disinclination to stick to any ideology. He appears tọ 
be the sort that would face problems according to their merits and in a 
flexible manner. The second factor is the impact of the current worldwide 
support for multiparty democracy and liberal economic development. This 
would make one reasonably optimistic that a post-apartheid Government 
in South Africa would show greater concern for the preservation of buman 
rights and civil liberties than for the overriding compulsion to ensure 
selfpreservation. 


International Dimensions 


The basic strength of South Africa’s freedom movement was the worldwide 
appeal of its antiracist crusade. There is no doubt that the ANC’s sustained 
propaganda and mobilizing capacity helped the movement, but the challenge 
thrown down or the affront offered by the racist system to the conscience 
of the world of the postwar era was by itself enough to galvanize the world. 
It was no coincidence that 1948, the year in which the United Nations 
adopted the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, was also the year in 
which H.F. Verwoerd enunciated the doctrine of apartheid or “separate 
development” of races. Obviously there was no way this doctrine could 
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coexist with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; so much so that 
the world community was constrained to initiate measures to remedy the 
South African situation. 

The UN measures came slowly but inexorably. South Africa was first 
deprived of its seat in the Commonwealth and‘then in the United Nations 
and other intergovernmental bodies. In the UN General Assembly, the 
nonaligned countries clamoured for a trade boycott and economic sanctions 
against South Africa. In 1977 the UN Security Council imposed a limited 
arms embargo on South Africa, saying that arms supplies “constituted a 
threat to the maintenance of international peace and security”. From this 
followed the recognition by the United Nations that the South African 
liberation movements were lawful and that those who collaborated with 
the regime were guilty of assisting in a genocide. 

As the UN offensive against apartheid mounted, the rulers in South 
Africa started manifesting a siege mentality. Instead of liberalizing, they 
chose warfare on two fronts: first, against the Black population at home 
and, second, against the world community in general. In time this over- 
stretched the regime’s military and financial resources. 

On the other hand the powerful support received from the United 
Nations and from the Asian-African bloc and the nonaligned countries 
boosted the morale of the freedom fighters. Many countries extended 
diplomatic recognition to the ANC. Some of them, in Africa, allowed it to 
open guerrilla training camps on their respective territories. The Soviet 
bloc supplied it with abundant small arms and ammunition. Aid also came 
from trade unions, nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), mass media, 
and the Church. Although the ANC was alleged to have links with Moscow, 
it was able to cultivate several Western countries. In his public speeches 
the ANC’s acting President, Oliver Tambo, praised the capitalists who 
acted against the apartheid regime and expressed his desire to meet the US 
Secretary of State, George Shultz. This pragmatic approach paid dividends: 
by 1986 the ANC’s Lusaka office was able to report that more than half of 
its total aid came from the countries of the West and the Third World.’ 


Effects of the Cold War 


Yet it was bloc politics rather than moral indignation which mattered most 
during the era of the Cold War, and the developments in South Africa 
were interpreted in the context of the ongoing contest between the two 
Super Powers. For the industrially advanced nations of the West, South 
Africa’s primary importance was economic—its gold mines and its vast 
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mineral resources. Since some of these minerals had a strategic value and 
the Soviet Union had enough of them, they also acquired extrastrategic 
dimensions.” 

During the Cold War trade and investment in South Africa became 
particularly attractive to the West. For one thing gold, diamond, and some 
other minerals fetched staggeringły high prices in the world market. Second, 
the returns from capital investment in South Africa were consistently 
higher than anywhere else in the countries of the Third World. Besides, 
thanks to apartheid, the Republic of South Africa guaranteed safety, as 
well as supplies of cheap labour, to foreign-owned firms and factories. Since 
Black workers were prohibited from organizing trade-union activity, foreign 
investors were spared the headache of keeping discipline in the work- 
place. In turn they were only too willing to allow the system of migrant 
labour to take an institutional form. Under the system, the Blacks could 
not settle in areas of White settlement except as contract labourers.” 

Heedless of strong pressure from the United Nations for the imposition 
of effective sanctions against South Africa, business and financial houses in 
the West refused to disengage from South Africa. On the contrary they 
scrambled for a niche in the South African economy. Thus, between 1965 
and 1975, the net inflow of foreign capital increased from R 225 million to 
R 1,774 million, which constituted about a quarter of the total investment 
in South Africa. During the same time foreign capital in the manufacturing 
sector expanded more rapidly than in the mining sector.” This accounted 
for a favourable balance-of-payments situation and a GDP growth rate of 
about 8 per cent a year. 

The economic strategy pursued by the Republic of South Africa during 
this phase is also interesting. Taking advantage of the surplus revenue 
yielded by external trade and investment, it embarked upon a policy of 
forced industrialization. The State took over control of industries such as 
coal and iron and steel; it compelled foreign financial institutions to help 
expand the manufacturing sector; and it diverted a part of its income to 
promote indigenous business and industries and determined the priority 
sectors for foreign investment. In other words it laid the foundations of 
State capitalism." It adopted such a strategy on account of its anxiety to 
ensure its own survival. It was fully aware that foreign capital would flee as 
soon as the going became hard or the sanctions were made mandatory. Yet 
it had to. provide jobs and education and improve the living standards of 
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the Whites, mainly of the poor Whites who had been its hardcore supporters. 
This made it necessary to distance the Blacks from the Whites in the matter 
of jobs and education and urban settlements. Hence also the Bantustans, 
or homelands, for the Africans, who were deprived of their citizenship and 
who were granted instead the citizenship of the appropriate ethnic state as 
it acquired “independence” .” 

Thus, by keeping the Blacks as a reservoir of labour and by lifting the 
surplus generated in the mining and manufacturing sectors, the Republic of 
South Africa embarked on capital accumulation on a broad scale. It 
addressed itself to capital accumulation with as much devotion as the 
Stalinist regime in the Soviet Union showed in the 1930s in driving peasants 
to labour camps in order to build State Socialism. This policy succeeded in 
producing an indigenous Afrikaner bourgeoisie, which took advantage of 
the State’s protectionist laws and generous loans from foreign banks to 
start industrial and commercial houses. Some of these acquired the attri- 
butes of giant conglomerates and produced roughly half the GDP of South 
Africa (which stood at $ 114 billion in 1992). The biggest belonged to the 
Oppenheimer family, with its flagships in the Anglo-American, de Beers, 
and Minorco groups. After the Oppenheimers came the Ruperts (controlling 
the Rembrandt and Richemont groups), the Gordons (Liberty Life), and 
the Menells and Hersovs. Two insurance conglomerates, Saniem and the 
South African Mutual Life Assurance, completed the closed shop." 

The emergence of Afrikaner business men introduced a new factor in 
South African society. Unlike the mining companies, which insisted on a 
regular supply of cheap labour, the new class wanted a home market for 
the goods they were producing. This meant raising the income of the Black 
consumer. It also meant having a stabilized and skilled labour force not 
consisting of only the Whites. In 1970 the Director of the Chamber of 
Mines reported that 3,500,000 people would be needed by 1980 in the 
“skilled occupations” (professional, technical, administrative, clerical, 
and skilled industrial jobs). The White labour force could provide only 
1,750,000 men; the rest had to be Blacks.“ 

The needs of the economy thus added to the pressure on the racist 
system. The regime could not venture to make even minor amendments in 
the apartheid laws for political reasons, but informally it allowed an increas- 
ing number of Blacks to settle in urban areas. As a result Black townships 
like Soweto mushroomed on the outskirts of big cities. The imperatives of 
industrialization forced the Government to spend more on African educa- 
tion, especially technical education. By the 1970s a new generation of 
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Blacks were attending universities and technical institutions. The regime 
thus appeared to be pursuing not one but two goals—each contrary to the 
other: 


On the one hand there is the goal of several development, on the other 
the goal of economic growth. The implications of the first goal are that 
everybody lives in and belongs to his respective homeland. African 
workers are temporary sojourners in the cities... . But the second 
goal implies a steady growth in the process of urbanization with more 
and more [Blacks] working in towns.” 


Informally—and by stages—the colour bar was crumbling; so much so that 
Professor C.W. Pistorius of the University of Pretoria concluded that it was 
no longer speculation but a fact that the country was moving in the 
direction of replacing White labour with Balck labour in several spheres." 

The laws of economics were thus bringing down the superstructure of 
apartheid. Yet the regime failed to accept the inevitable. Why? First, 
having protected the racial supremacy of the Whites, it had not the courage 
to disown Verwoerd’s legacy. Second, the ruling circles feared that any 
relaxation of apartheid legislations might provoke a White backlash and 
also upset the apartchik in the police and the armed forces. Yet another 
reason was the regime’. uncertainty about the political attitudes of the 
educated Africans who had become a “focus of protest and militant mobil- 
ization” .” 


Sanctions and Domestic Unrest 


It was about this time that the sanctions began to bite. The Soweto riots 
(1976) shook the faith of external capital for the first time. A sharp fall in 
private investment for three or four years forced the Government to levy 
an import surcharge to protect its balance of payments. The growth of 
GDP also came down to zero by 1977. Fearing the worst, White families 
began to migrate. To reverse this trend, the Government hiked its expendi- 
ture on the police and the security forces. To cover up its own weakness, it 
embarked upon an aggressive plan to combat what was described as a 
“Communist-mspired” onslaught on the Republic of South Africa. It offic 
ally defined its plan as an attempt “to utilize all the means available to a 
state according to an integrated pattern in order to achieve the national 
aims within the framework of specific policies” .” 
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The new phase witnessed the Government’s military adventures across 
the borders. The Government also intensified repression of the Blacks 
within the country. A showdown between the forces of racism and national 
ism might have come sooner if the US President, Ronald Reagan, had not 
come out with his policy of “constructive engagement in Southern Africa”. 
Reagan’s policy gave the regime an unexpected boost. The Reagan Admin- 
istration described the assembly of Soviet arms and Cuban troops in 
Angola as a severe security threat and linked the disengagement of South 
African troops from Namibia with the withdrawal of Cuban troops from 
Angola. In other words South Africa became involved in the US global 
strategy of combating the “evil designs” of the Soviet Union. The regime 
managed to get its policy of destabilizing the neighbouring African states by 
military means endorsed by the world’s most powerful nation. This afforded 
some respite to the South African economy, which revived as the volume of 
US lending increased by 700 per cent. And despite sanctions, the net inflow of 
foreign capital improved South Africa’s balance-of-payments position. In 
1983 Africa’s external earnings reached R 4,746 million; its military budget 
rose from R 700 million in 1970 to R 2.5 billion in 1982-83." 

But US global strategy added to South Africa’s military burden. In 
Angola its.armed forces failed to score any notable victory; at home its 
policy of Kragdadighsid, or forcefulness, failed to suppress Black unrest. 
African mobs no longer cowered before the police. They came out in the 
streets instead to attack security pickets and markets. African trade unions 
struck work throughout the industrial sector, and African consumers boy- 
cotted the retail shops owned by Europeans. Churches in the remote rural 
areas organized demonstrations and defied apartheid laws. 

By 1985-86 South Africa was ungovernable. There was an exodus of 
foreign companies: some two hundred US companies left by 1990. US 
investments in the country dropped by 80 per cent. Most British-owned 
firms sold their holdings. Foreign banks withdrew credit and refused the 
Government’s request for a rescheduling of its external debt.” A reverse 
trend in the balance-of-payments position added to the debt burden. The 
economy registered a minus growth rate. Along with a steady fall in 
production, the price of gold too dropped from $ 850 an ounce in 1980 to 
$ 370 in 1990.” 

It’ would, however, be unrealistic to conclude that the economic and 
political crises alone could have brought about the fall of the regime. In 
fact there was every indication that the Whites would stick it out and 
plunge the country into a terrible war. In the late 1980s President P.W. 
Botha’s Government was still boasting that it would not “crawl before 
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anyone”. In the face of such a defiant mood, even the ANC leadership was 
unwilling to believe that the end of the road had been reached. Instead it 
foresaw a “protracted conflict”—one of increasing complexity.” 


Fall of Apartheid 


Just when a contemporary was writing that a “creeping” militarization was 
changing the character of South African politics, Botha’s emissaries were 
meeting Mandela in prison to work out the ground for a negotiated 
settlement. A week before Mandela’s release, President de Klerk urged in 
a speech to Parliament that South Africa must break out of the cycle of 
violence. “The season of violence is over,” he said, “and a time for 
reconstruction and reconciliation has arrived.” The ANC welcomed his 
speech. At the close of a 3-day conference held in Lusaka in May 1990 it 
pledged to initiate “a peaceful process of negotiation with de Klerk over 
South Africa’s future and end the existing climate of violence between the 
apartheid regime and intimidation from whatever quarters”. It then-sus- 
pended its 29-year-old “armed struggle”. The Government released about 
1,500 political prisoners, lifted the ban on political activity, and allowed 
some 20,000 anti-Government exiles to return home.” 

Apartheid thus admitted defeat but in an altogether changed world 
situation. Tired of confrontation, the two Super Powers had started a 
dialogue to reduce the size of their nuclear arsenals and the number of 
forward missile bases and conventional troops effectively. The Soviet 
leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, ordered a unilateral withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan in order to widen the area of East-West cooperation 
in the resolution of local and regional disputes. This had its impact on the 
racist politics of South Africa too. By the mid-1980s the Soviet Union had 
even started putting pressure on the ANC to work out “comprehensive 
guarantees” for the White population pending gradual elimination of apar- 
theid. The United States came round to recognizing the ANC as an “import- 
ant part of the South African political equation” and urging the South 
African Government to start a democratic process.” Subsequent events 
proved that the Super Powers had found willing takers for their changed 
attitudes in de Clerk and Mandela. 

What then about the future? Would an ANC-led Government be able to 
calm down the violence in KwaZulu in spite of its electoral victory? Or 
would Zulu unrest continue to plague the country by erupting from time to 
time? Would that not also push the regime to depend more and more on its 
White-manned security and armed forces? 


? Kars, n. 7. 
T See A.B. Sawant, ed., India and South Africa. A Fresh Start (New Delhi, 1994), 
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At the other end, would the new Government be able both to meet 
African expectations and to preserve the privileges and the security of the 
White population? According to the programme of the ANC itself, a total 
of eight billion pounds would be required in the next five years to provide 
jobs, education, and welfare and health facilities to the country’s Blacks, 
who exceed thirty million. Where would all this money come from? Addi- 
tional jobs would certainly be made available to the Blacks who are close 
to the ANC, but this would only inflate the size of the bureaucracy and the 
military. Apart from being wasteful, this in its turn would make the 
administration corrupt, inflated, and inefficient. 

On the other hand, in order to generate additional income, the regime 
must liberalize the protectionist laws that the apartheid regime had imposed 
on the economy. And yet, in spite of all the attractions, foreign business 
men may not like to risk operating in a highly tense political climate. Of the 
two hundred US companies which had pulled out of South Africa, only a 
handful have returned so far. Within South Africa itself there are big 
industrial houses and conglomerates which may oppose the ANC’s economic 
reforms. The ANC would not risk losing their support; for, as in the past, 
the new South Africa would like to build capitalism. Only this time it 
would not be racially tainted. 


May 1994 
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Mauritius in the Indian Ocean is a relatively small island republic of Africa. 
Although it has a pluralistic, divided society, it manages to resolve all 
conflicts through the ballot box. Similar other countries of the Third 
World—countries which won independence about the same time—have 
suffered democratic collapse and political instability, and their economic 
growth is negative. Like other African countries Mauritius was, at the time 
of Independence, in a most pathetic economic condition. Today, however, 
it has a vibrant democracy and a prosperous economy. How did a micro 
state achieve that? Which institution successfully managed the deeprooted 
social conflicts of the country and provided political stability? The answer 
lies partly in the country’s decolonization experience, but largely in the 
centrality of the institution of Parliament and other, related democratic 
institutions. There are also the symbols and the stature that it has acquired. 
Parliament has, besides playing its usual role as legislator and controller of 
the Executive, been concerned with the tasks of nationbuilding and devel- 
opment. Its overall role has indeed been unique. 

This article is an attempt to study the evolution of the Mauritian Parlia- 
ment and its role in the politicization of the various communities settled in 
the country. It examines the centrality of Parliament and its contribution to 
the freedom struggle through its legislative and extra-legislative interven- 
tions. The second half of the article attempts an analysis of its post- 
Independence structure and composition and its discharge of its various 
legislative and other responsibilities, as also an assessment of its working 
interface with the Opposition and the Executive till 1993. It also focusses 
on the nature and the changing role of Parliament in response to societal 
expectations and priorities, contributing to the development of Mauritian 
society. 


Setting 


Mauritius is about 1,843 square kilometres in area and has a population of 
nearly a million. Britain captured it from the French in 1810. However, this 
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did not affect the French settlers; they continued to prosper under the 
British style of indirect rule. The plantations and the commercial institu- 
tions remained in the hands of about seventy Franco-Mauritian families. 
Following the emancipation of slaves (1834), however, African, Malagasy, 
and mulatto plantation workers moved to the towns, so that there arose a 
serious shortage of labour on the sugar plantations. The void was filled by 
indentured labourers from India. Extensive sugarcane cultivation made 
Mauritius the second largest producer of sugar in the world: sugarcane was 
produced in 93 per cent of all cultivable land and 45 per cent of the total 
landmass. The British set up a representative legislature and a responsible 
executive and made English the official language. Yet Mauritius is basically 
French in culture even today. Its lingua franca is Creole, and there is a 
large Roman Catholic population. The Code Napoléon is still the main 
source of its civil and criminal laws. Trades, street signs, schooling, elegant 
poetry, fiction, scholarship—all follow the patterns and fashions in Paris as 
in most Francophone countries. The French embassy, French telecasts, 
and the Alliance Frangaise are among the most important foreign influences 
in the country. 

Communal pluralism in Mauritius developed with the influx of Indians. 
Unlike in nearby Réunion or Seychelles, where a slow process of immigration 
promoted and strengthened cultural homogeneity, Mauritius witnessed a 
sudden flux of Indian immigrants who could not be culturally “internalized”; 
so much so that the Indian population, occupying the lowest economic 
rank, gained numerical majority. Together with the Muslim and Chinese 
traders in the towns, the erstwhile Creole population became the lower 
middle class and formed fishing villages along the coast. The White Franco- 
Mauritian plantocracy maintained as much “purity” as it could. 

With the end of the Second World War, Britain decided to decolonize. 
There then arose political parties on ethnic, religious, and linguistic lines. 
Ethnic rivalries grew. Elections and politics became communalized. All 
other communities became afraid of the possibility of the Indian majority 
dominating the country. Resentment of the Indians occasionally resulted in 
communal riots. By the time of Independence society was divided on 
ethnic, linguistic, and religious lines, the Indians, mostly Hindus, making 
up in numbers what they lacked in socioeconomic privileges. 


Evolution of a Parliamentary Setup 


The British Government established a rudimentary form of Parliament 
right in the early days. Till 1885, when an electoral system was introduced, 
the dominant sections of society were coopted, or they forced their way 
into the evolving prototype legislative bodies. The representative element 
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gradually increased, with the tacit approval of the colonial Power. The first 
British Governor of Mauritius was Robert Townsend Farquhar (1810-23). 
He created a Conseil des Communes composed of fifteen members chosen 
from among the big planters. It was a purely advisory body concerned with 
the welfare of the planters. A kind of commune was set up in each of the 
eight districts of the island.’ However, Ralph Darling (1819-20), who had 
temporarily replaced Farquhar as Governor, abolished it in 1819. 

The next Governor, Galbraith Lowry Cole (1823-28), established a 
Council of Government in 1825. It consisted of four official members plus 
the Governor.” These four were the Chief of the Armed Forces, the Chief 
Justice, the Collector of Customs, and the Colonial Secretary. A Comité 
Colonial consisting of seven members’ was separately established in 1827 
to keep in touch with the planters and their views on the different issues of 
the day. 

Following a strong campaign by the planters for representation in the 
Council of Government, the composition of the Council was altered in 
1831. The Council was expanded to consist of fifteen members—seven 
officials and seven nonofficials (to be chosen by the Governor), besides the 
Governor. Nonofficial members were generally the principal planters and 
merchants. The Council deliberated and voted on all affairs of public 
concern. Of course even this was a purely advisory body as the Governor 
was free to accept or reject any advice that it might choose to give him. 
Also the Secretary of State had the power to overrule its decisions. This 
structure continued till 1885. 

The Constitutional amendment of 1885 provided for elected representa- 
tives in the Council of Government. When John Pope-Hennessy (1883-89) 
came to Mauritius as Governor, he found that there was a demand for 
popular ‘representation in the Council based on elections.‘ ‘Upon his 
recommendation the Council was reorganized. The new Council of 
Government consisted of the Governor, eight ex officio members, ten 
elected members, and nine nominated members. At least one-third of the 
nominated members were nonofficials; there were five from the Government 


’ Dayachand Napal, Brinsh Mauritius, 1810-1948 (Port Louis, 1984), p. 7. For details on 
the Constitutional developments of the carly phase, sec the same author’s Les constitutions de 
File Maurtce (Port Louis, 1962). š 
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Departments.’ This Constitutional structure was maintained till 1947 
except for a minor change made in 1933, providing that at least two-thirds 
of the members should be nonofficials.* For election purposes the island 
was divided into nine districts, each district returning one candidate. Port 
Louis, however, returned two members. 

The franchise was very restricted. It was granted only to male British 
subjects who, among other things, had lived in Mauritius at least for three 
years, or who owned immovable property the annual value of which was 
Rs 300 or the monthly value of which was Rs 25 above all charges affecting 
the property concerned, or “who had paid a monthly rate of Rs 25 for the 
previous six calendar months, or who had business which entailed payment 
of a licence fee of Rs 200 or more”. When elections were held in 1886, there 
were only four thousand qualified voters. Even in 1909 the electorate was 
less than 2 per cent of the total adult population. Nearly 25 per cent of the 
electorate consisted of civil servants.’ 

This structure was untouched for sixty years. It conformed to the then 
socioeconomic and political power configuration. The Franco-Mauritians 
and the Creoles controlled economic and cultural affairs. The Constitution 
strengthened their dominance by enabling them to retain political control 
in their own hands. Their mode of participation, through petitions and 
newspapers, also helped in ensuring the continuance of the Constitution. 
Meanwhile the Indians emerged in the economic, social, and professional 
areas. The Constitution was changed in course of time to accommodate 
them and to reflect their strength and-aspirations. 


Representative Pariiament 


During the period from 1947 to 1967 there emerged numerous political 
groups and parties, following the inauguration of a representative Assembly 
and the introduction of universal adult franchise. The era of Parliamentary 
rule thus began. However, what stands out in the midst of all the changes is 
the accretion of power to the Indo-Mauritians in the evolving legislative 
setup. 

The liberalizing effects of the world war, the return of the Labour Party 
to power in Britain, and the emergence of India as an independent country 
created a favourable external environment for the political advance of 


5 Official members were chosen from among civil servants and heads of Departments (such 
as the Colonial Secretary, the Secretary of Finance, the Attorney-General, ef al.). Nonofficial 
members came from among the élite of Mauritian society. These held office at the pleasure of 
the Governor. See Napal, Les constitutions de l'ile Maurice, n. 1, p. 96. 

* In effect the Council consisted of eleven official members and sixteen nonofficials, 
inchuding sx nominated members. Its normal life was five years. It could be prolonged or 
dissolved at any time at the discretion of the Governor. 

7 See Report of the Maurittus Royal Commission of Enquiry, 1909. 
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Mauritius." Internally the formation of the Mauntius Labour Party (MLP), 
the sociocultural movement of the Hindu activist Basdeo Bissoondoyal, 
and the agitations by trade unions made the introduction of a representative 
Government inevitable. In the socioeconomic sphere too it was found that 
the Indo-Maunritians had come a long way. They possessed 47 per cent of 
all cultivable land;’ most of the tea dnd tobacco estates belonged to them. 
They controlled imports and exports and were represented in all the liberal 
professions and the civil service.” What they | lacked was political representa- 

tion that would reflect their socioeconomic importance in the country. And 
that had always been denied to them." 

Governor Sir Henry Charles Donald Cleveland Mackenzie-Kennedy 
(1940-49) saw the need for political change and proposed an increase in the 
number of elected members possessed of property and educational qualifica- 
tions. He established two Consultative Committees representing all shades 
of political and ethnic opinion.” The Indo-Mauritians were firm in their 
demand for universal adult male franchise; the Franco-Mauritians felt that 
“universal adult suffrage might open the door to external interference in 
the affairs of the colony”. The Indo-Mauritians wanted all property and 
educational qualifications to go." 

There were many meetings of the Consultative Committee on the subject 
of restructuring the Council. Its proceedings were important in two respects. 
First, the non-Indians increasingly expressed their fear of the possibility of 
the Indians gaining dominance. Second, for the first time in the history of 
the island, representatives of all classes and communities sat together: “In 
an Official forum, politeness forced each member to listen to others, to 
treat others with at least a minimum of respect, and to talk together about 


* India’s independence boosted the morale of the leaders of the Indo-Mauritians, who 
established relations with the Indian National Congress. See Smith Simmons, n. 4, p 61 

* K. Harareesingh, History of Indians in Mauritius (London, 1975), p 138. 

” In 1901 just about 2 per cent of the island's doctors and | per cent of its lawyers were 
Indians. By 1944 the percentage of doctors of Indian origin ròse to 14; that of lawyers, to 15. 
See Smith Simmons, n. 4, p. 104. 

" Hazareesingh, n. 9, p. 138 

2 The Indo-Mauritians did not find his proposal for a second Consultative Committee 
acceptable. See The Times (London), 31 October 1946. See also Le Mauricien (Port Louis), 
Advance (Port Louis), and Le Cernéen (Port Louis) of 30 October 1946. The Governor 
suggested a 40-member Legislative Assembly—nineteen elected members, eight officials, and 
thirteen nominated unofficial members. There were to be no reserved seats. The five existing 
constituencies were to be maintained. 

P See Memorandum submitted by A. Gelli, R. Hein, A. Roffray, R. Rivet, E. Laurent, 
J. Koenig, and A. Nairac to Mackenzie-Keanedy. Mmutes of the Second Consultative Committee , 
22 November 1946 

H It was proposed that those who had passed Standard VI would be eligible. Ramgoolam 
was strongly opposed to women’s franchise; in contrast the Whites were keen on ıt. In view of 
the property and educational qualifications proposed, not many Indian women would have 
quahfied; the opponte was true in the case of White women 
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the future of Mauritius.”“ In a way this laid the foundations of a Parlia- 
mentary culture. 

Ultimately the Governor, in consultation with the Secretary of State, 
decided to change the system of governance set up in 1885. He introduced 
a new Constitution under which the Council would consist of three ex 
officio members (the Colonial Secretary, the Advocate-General, and the 
Financial Secretary), twelve nonofficial members nominated by the 
Governor, and nineteen elected members from five electoral constituencies. 4 
For the first time, thus, the Council was to have a majority of elected 
members. The new Constitution granted franchise to women. No property 
qualifications were prescribed. Any man or woman who “can speak and 
[who] can read and write simple sentences and . . . sign his [or her] name 
in any one of the languages” spoken in Mauritius could exercise his or her 
franchise in elections to the new Legislative Council.” 


Presence of the Indians in the Council 


The new legislative setup altered the alignment of forces in Mauritian 
politics. The Franco-Mauritians, having lost their hold, withdrew by and 
large from the political field in order to concentrate on the economic front. 
The Creoles and the Franco-Mauritians looked on in disbelief and alarm at 
the growing Indian dominance. Meanwhile the number of registered voters 
increased six times." 

The General Election of August 1948 witnessed intense political activity. 
Political parties became important. Candidates of the MLP included both 
Hindus and Creoles; the party’s programmes were more social than polit- 
ical.” A few Franco-Mauritians contested, but they were mostly new 
entrants in the political field. Seewoosagur Ramgoolam was not a candidate 
of the MLP. He had entered into an informal alliance with a group of five 
professionals—all Indians but not from the Bissoondoyal camp.” Com- 
munalism was not as conspicuous then as it became in later years. The 


'S See Smith Simmons, n. 4, p. 99. 

* Six members were to be from Plaines Wilhems and Black River; five from Grand 
Port/Savanne; four from Port Louis; three from Pamplemousses and Riviere du Rempart; 
and, again, three from Moks/Flacq. 

" These languages were Chinese, English, French, Gujarati, Hindustani, Patois Creole, 
Tamil, and Telugu. Besides, anyone who had served in the armed forces was qualified to vote. 
For details, see Report on the Colony of Mauritius, 1947, pp. 4-5. 

= Before 1948 the number of qualified voters was 11,844. With the adoption of new 
franchise criteria in 1948 the number rose to 71,806. Of these, 23 per cent were women. 

* The MLP bad announced a 20-point programme. It included provision for social security, 
old-age petision, compulsory education, low-cost housing, cooperatives for small planters, 
and nationalization of some industries. 

™ These had organized the Indian Cultural Society in 1936. B. Bissoondoyal did not 
contest. He was at this time busy getting Indo-Mauritians registered for election purposes. His 
brother S. Bissoondoyal resigned his Government job in order to participate in the election. 
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General Election was more a popularity contest, with most of the 104 
candidates standing as independents. 

Ninety per cent of the electorate turned out to vote over two days. In 
ethnic terms the Hindus swept the polls by winning eleven of the nineteen 
seats. They bagged nine seats in the rural constituencies, and two in the 
urban. The Creoles were successful mostly in the urban constituencies. No 
Chinese stood for election. No Muslim won although the Muslims did well 
in Port Louis, where they were densely concentrated. The final tally was: 
eleven Hindus, seven coloureds, and one Franco-Mauritian. 

Although the Franco-Mauritians lost power, it was the Creoles who were 
the most disappointed group. They found themselves helpless between the 
two strongly entrenched groups—the Franco-Mauritians in the economy 
and the Indo-Mauritians in politics. Both, therefore, placed their hopes in 
the Governor. As no Muslim was elected, the Muslim candidates felt that 
the voting had gone on communal lines.” Their representatives, who had 
opposed the proposal for “reserved” seats in the earlier Consultative 
Committees, now demanded communal representation in the Legislative 
Council.” 

The new Council saw the beginnings of a rudimentary two-party system. 
MLP candidates and the Ramgoolam group found themselves on the same 
side on many issues during the first session of the Council. Slowly Ram- 
goolam drew closer to the MLP. He showed cautious interest in the MLP 
until he became the undisputed leader of the Legislative Council. He then 
joined the MLP in 1950. He thus emerged as the leader of the Indo- 
Mauritians.” Marie Joseph Guy Rozemont, the founder leader of the 
MLP, faded away into the background. Thereupon his Creole supporters 
turned to Ramgoolam.* Ramgoolam was shrewd enough to court Roze- 
mont and the Creoles and turned the MLP into a party of the working 
class, the lower-class Creoles, and the Hindus. 

The Franco-Mauritians and the coloured élite looked with alarm upon 
the consolidation of the MLP and its success in acquiring a dominant 


7 See Le Mauncten, Advance, and Le Cernéen of 19 August 1948. 

7 They said they were afraid of being ignored “by elected members belonging to another 
‘community with a different culture and a different religion”. See Memorandum in Moomtaz 
Emmth, Muslims in Mauritius (1967). 

> Ramgoolam persistently championed the cause of the deprived in his speeches in the 
Legislative Council. This made him quite popular. The Franco-Mauritians unwittingly contri- 
buted to his popularity when they branded him a Communist. Their criticisms helped him in 
emerging as tho leader of the MLP in Parlament. Le Cernéen went so far as to suggest that 
since India’s Independence the Indo-Mauritians had started looking upon Mauritius as “an 
advance base of Pan-Indianism”™ in Africa. See Le Cernden, 15 April 1951. 

* Ramgoolam, full of foresight, was ever ready to compromise and negotiate. He was quite 
good at the “power game”. Rozemont was popular among young Creole dockers, and among, 
Indo-Mauritian labourers on the estates. He was, however, not at case with legislative 
procedures. Smith Simmons, n. 4, p. 113. 
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position. In December 1952 they formed a counter group called the Rallie- 
ment Mauricien (RM). They knew that they could not attract the Hindus. 
Jules Koenig emerged as the leader of the RM. He was opposed to the RM 
developing as an organized political party with positive programmes and 
policies. It, therefore, remained an informal group which opposed the 
MLP and universal adult franchise. It had no membership list or fees. Its 
leadership was pro-plantocracy, and its ethnic policy was anti-Indian. 

The second General Election was held in 1953. Two main parties contested 
the election. The MLP campaigned for universal adult suffrage and the 
Cabinet system; the RM opposed both. The leader of the RM, Koenig, 
said that majority rule would “be the end of Western civilization and 
Christian tolerance in Mauritius”.* He wanted a referendum on the “unreal- 
istic” demands of the MLP. The MLP won thirteen seats; the RM, only 
two—Jules Koenig and Mohammed Razack. For the first time a Muslim 
was elected. The strength of the Bissoondoyal group (not yet a party) rose 
from two to three. There were four independent members. 

The legislature was packed again with White conservative nominees 
although the MLP had received a clear mandate from the people. It was 
partly because of the developments in British Guyana and Kenya that the 
Government took the step to nominate Whites.” The RM now decided to 
evolve into a party, seeing that, as a loose group, it was no match for the 
well-organized and disciplined MLP.™ In April 1955 it became the Parti 
Mauricien (PM), with Koenig as President. 

In the final phase of decolonization all sections of society, including the 
political parties, channelled their energies into the task of giving shape to 
the future legislature. In response to a demand by the Council (1955) the 
Colonial Secretary recommended universal adult suffrage and an electoral 
system based on proportional representation, with single transferable votes.” 


* Le Cernéen, 12 April 1953 

> Those nominated to the Council included eight Whites (including two Englishmen), two 
Muslims. and a solitary Sino-Mauntian 

7 In Bntish Guyana there was an election in 1953 in which Cheddi Jagan’s People’s 
Progressive Party, polling 51 per cent of the votes, won eighteen out of the twentyfour seats 
Jagan’s radicalism led the Governor of the colony to cancel the Constitution. This alarmed the 
minority groups and civil servants ıh Mauntius Both British Guyana and Mauntus were 
sugar colonies and had multiracial populations, and in both countnes people of Indian ongin 
constituted an absolute majonty. 

In Kenya the Mau Mau terror was at its peak Hence the caution on the part of the colonial 
Government in Mauritius. 

> Dunng his visit to Mauritius in 1952 Lord Minister, Parliamentary Secretary of State, 
explained to Koenig the need to convert Ralliement into a party He thought that as a political 
party Ralliement would carry more weight in London Sec Smith Simmons, n 4, p. 118. 

™ The MLP had demanded universal adult franchise and majority rule, but had strongly 
opposed the introduction of any electoral system of proportional representation for many 
reasons. First, such a system might weaken the party as cach candidate would be tempted to 
seek first preference for himself and make the party secondary This in its turn might result in 
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The officials, together with the PM, supported the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State. The Council then adopted the decision by fifteen votes 
to fourteen. Opposing the decision of the Council, the MLP threatened to 
take the issue to the people. Thereupon, realizing the popular base of the 
MLP and its clear majority among the elected members in the Council, the 
Administration appointed an Electoral Commission under Malcolm 
Trustrain-Eve to examine the proposals of both the PM and the MLP and 
suggest a suitable electoral system. 

In its memorandum to the Electoral Commission the MLP said that it 
wanted single-member constituencies for the Council; the PM said that it 
wanted eleven 3-member constituencies.” Mohammed Razack surprised 
everyone by asking for separate communal electoral rolls and reserved 
seats." The Colonial Office accepted the report of the Commission, which 
favoured the MLP.® Accordingly forty single-member constituencies were 
demarcated, and provision was made for “one man, one vote”. A maximum 
of six seats were allotted under the “best loser” system. The Council was to 
consist of the Speaker, three ex officio members, forty elected members, 
and up to a maximum of twelve nominated members. The Governor could 
veto any legislation and dissolve the Council at his discretion, and the 
British Minister in charge of the colony was authorized to disallow any 
legislation. 

This meant a sharp increase in the number of elected members. As a 
result the formation and consolidation of political parties continued. By 
1959 many political parties were found in the arena. In addition to the 
MLP and the PM there was a Muslim party—the Comité d’Action Musulman 
(CAM). Sookdeo Bissoondoyal formed the Independent Forward Bloc 
(IFB) in direct opposition to the MLP, appealing to, and basing itself on, 
the same electorate as the MLP. It wanted the revival of Indian culture and 
values and advocated the interests of low-caste Hindu estate workers. In 


the return of diverse small parties, a deadlock in the Council, and a weak Government. 
Second, a system of proportional representation would be too complicated and difficult for 
illiterate voters to understand. Third, if the system was good, why had not Britain adopted it 
at home? For details on proportional representation, see Constitutional Development in 
Mauritius, Sessional Paper No. 3 of 1956 (Port Louis, 1956). 

» The PM wanted smaller constituencies, so that ıt could restrict the return of Hindu 
candidates in and around urban areas and win all seats 

“ Razack justified his deposition before the Commission, saying that a group of twenty 
selected by four hundred urban and rural Muslims had formed a Central Committee of 
Action. This Commuttee wanted the Muslims to be dealt with as “a separate important 
minority quite distinct from Indo-Mauntans”. See Report of the Mauritius Electoral Boundary 
Commussion, Sessional Paper No. 1 of 1958 (Port Lous, 1958). : 

2 When the Government told Razack that it was not going to encourage communalism or 
introduce a cbmmunal roll, he finally yielded to the persuasion of the Colonial Office. Once 
two of the three political groups accepted ıt, the Governor imposed it without putting it to the 
vote in the Council. 
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order to capture a majority in the Council all political formations went in 
for electoral alliances." The MLP won twentythree seats: the CAM, five; 
the IFB, six; and the PM, three. Three independents were also elected.“ 
The political and electoral Preparations made to capture the legislature 
marked the beginnings of party affiliations. The Hindus of Port Louis 
voted for Muslim candidates of the CAM; the Muslims of the North did 
likewise for Hindu candidates of the MLP. The PM also succeeded in 
wooing low-caste Hindus and non-Hindi-speaking Indians. 


Parliament and the Freedom Struggle 


The next phase of the freedom movement was concerned with negotiations 
with Britain. The various ethnic groups differed over the issue of indepen- 
dence. The Council was called upon to play a pivotal role in the politics of 
decolonization. Instead of fighting it out in the streets, the different parties 
rallied their resources and devoted their energies to exercising control over 
the direction of affairs through the Council. This anxiety to work through 
the Council even when in panic established a tradition which had a lasting 
influence on politics even after Independence. The Council was looked 
upon as the ultimate. resort. Not that there was no violent or panicky 
reaction on the part of the minorities. Such reaction had also been wit- 
nessed before Independence. But each time it convinced them that they 
would gain little by it. Besides, the all-out effort to get into the Council got 
routinized partly from the way the Council changed its composition through 
dialogue and negotiation and partly from the way it rekindled the hopes of — 
the minorities by involving them in the governance of the country and 
giving them a meaningful role. 

A Constitutional Review Conference was held in London in 1961.” Only 
the established political parties participated in it.* The MLP stood for 


» Tbe MLP entered into an alliance with the CAM, which supported it wherever it hed not 
put up candidates of its own. This belped Ramgoolam in the northern constituencies, where 


” To this Constitutional Review Conference only well-estabtished political parties were 


United Party, Jean An Chuen of the Chinese commumty, and Raymond Rault, the deposed 
President of the MLP. Rault spoke of the Communist connexions of the MLP They were all 
received by the Secretary of State but were not treated as official delegates. 
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independence; the PM was opposed to it and wanted Mauritius to be 
integrated into Britain. 

To appease the Muslims, Koenig said that he wanted separate communal 
rolls.” The CAM wanted safeguards for the minorities but did not want to 
upset the MLP by strongly opposing independence. The IFB was more 
concerned about an early election; it wanted to safeguard individual liberty 
without any major Constitutional change." The MLP pressed for indepen- 
dence. Eventually the British Government agreed to grant independence.” 
It decided to grant it in two phases: the Council would function as the 
Legislative Assembly after the General Election of 1963; and the Legislative 
Assembly would then bring about further changes through negotiation. 

For the General Election of 1963 Ramgoolam adopted a strategy of 
“accommodation” of different sections in the matter of ticket distribution.” In 
the face of the communal campaign of the PM, he emphasized issues, not 
communities. The PM on the other hand openly launched a communal 
campaign. Gaétan Duval was the new leader. He described the Hindus as 
“Asiatic invaders” and as “barbarians” who should be beaten back. The 
IFB only charged the MLP with squandering Government funds. It intro- 
duced Aneerood Jugnauth in this General Election. 

The MLP won nineteen seats; the PM, eight; the IFB, seven; and the 
CAM, four. Two seats went to independents. Ethnically three of the eight 
members of the PM were White; the rest were coloured. The MLP had five 
Creoles. The Muslims sided with the PM. A small minority of Creoles 
sided with the MLP. The Tamils decided to side with the PM—a trend which 
we can see even today. For the first time, thus, the most apprehensive general 
population was overrepresented (i.e., out of all proportion to its size). 


* Koenig said: “Only when various communities can transcend their communal! loyalties 
and feel a higher allegiance to a Mauntian community, can Mauritians be able to face 
independence with no problem.” See British Broadcasting Corporation Reports on the Maurt- 
tius Constitunonal Review Conference, 1961 (London, 1961), 29 June 1961. 

z The IFB wanted a General Election to be held before long as it felt that it would be able 
to replace the MLP as the majority party. The MLP bad fared badly in all the byelections held 
since the General Election of 1959. Ibid., 27 and 29 June 1961. 

” Thus Ramgoolam won. As he was not sure of the strength of his own party, the date of 
the General Election was not advanced as demanded. When Bnitain recognized only four 
political parties 2s the main parties, brs chances of success increased. The informal alliance 
forged in 1959 between the IFB and the PM seemed to continue at the conference. Both 
supported separate electoral rolls. They charged that Bntain had decided already to keep the 
MLP in power. The CAM approved of the proposed changes, but complained that the 
demand for separate electoral rolls had “fallen on deaf ears”. Minutes of the fourth plenary 
session of the Mauritius Constitutional Review Conference, 5 July 1961. 

> Ramgoolam had to accommodate minority groups like the Chinese and low-caste Hindus. 
Earlier these had not asked for their share in any election. To counter thé charges of the IFB 
he had to drop high-caste deputies and find room for candidates of the lower castes. The 
alliance of the MLP and the CAM faced the IFB in rural areas, and the PM in urban areas. 
However, in spite of therr agreement their candidates contested against each other in four 
constituencies. 
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After the General Election, thus, the Council became the Legislative 
Assembly. The PM became an effective opposition in the Assembly. All 
political parties went to Britain for further negotiations. On 28 February 
1964 a coalition Government was formed." It included six Ministers from 
the MLP, three from the PM, and two each from the IFB and the CAM. 
One berth was reserved for an independent. 

The Legislative Assembly took the lead in pressing for independence. 
The MLP being in a majority, it had a resolution passed asking for full 
selfgovernment. The PM organized violent anti-Indian protests. Its adher- 
ents threw stones at passersby and broke the window panes of the Assembly 
building. The Hindu community was alarmed. It responded by forming an 
organization called the All-Mauritius Congress (AMC) in December 1964. 
Politics became increasingly charged with communal feelings. 

Members of the PM were panicky when they found that the MLP had 
secured a majority in the Assembly. They were afraid lest the MLP should 
use this majority to wrest independence. They, therefore, took to the 
streets to express their opposition to independence. There was violence at 
election meetings, processions, and demonstrations. When the MLP organ- 
ized a counter demonstration, someone from a bus belonging to the PM 
threw a big stone through a window, which resulted in the death of a Hindu 
boy. Rumours spread. The houses of Ramgoolam and Satcam Boolell, 
another Labour leader, were stoned. The police were ineffective.” Both 
Duval and the Congress were losing control over their musclemen. The 
situation was tense. Fighting broke out at Trois Boutiques.” It continued 
for over fortyeight hours. With armed Hindus and Creoles clashing, people 
talked freely of a civil war. However, this did not engulf the whole island. 
Geographically speaking, the fighting was confined to a small area. The 
Governor proclaimed a state of emergency. British troops were called in 
from Aden to deal with mob violence. The PM and the MLP blamed each 
other.“ Others blamed newspapers and the passivity of the police. The PM 


“| Anall-party Government was to be formed in accordance with the assurance given at the 
Constitutional Review Conference, 1961, but Duval’s anti-Hindu utterances put paid to the 
idea. Meanwhile John Shaw Rennie, who had been Deputy Colonial Secretary from 1951 to 
1955, had replaced Governor Deverell in 1961. He, however, failed to evolve a consensus. All 
parties thereupon went to London 

2 The police force consisted of: Hindus, 427; Chinese, 40; Muslims, 6; and the general 
population, 754 

* Agents of the PM were circulating largely in the region of Trois Boutiques, the area of 
the highest tension. Perhaps their idea was to keep Duval unformed of what was going on. 
However, their activities aggravated the tension. Fire crackers were set off to mobilize the 
Hindus. A Franco-Mauritian was dragged out of his van and killed. A police patrol was shot 
dead. The Creoles retaliated so the rioting went on. See Confidential Police Report on the 
Disturbances ın Trois Boutiques, Mauntian Archives, Port Louis. - 

u The MLP blamed Duval as his men were roaming about freely in the areas of high 
tension and provoking the villagers there. Duval on his part blamed the Congress for inciting 
the Hindus. 
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failed to make its point that Mauritius was ungovernable under selfrule. 
The panicky reaction against the decision of the Assembly only proved that 
such reaction was futile. 


Final Negotiations 


After a 6-day visit to Mauritius, Greenwood invited all political groups to 
London “to reach an agreement on the ... timing of the accession. . ., 
whether such accession should be preceded by consultations with the 
people and, if so, in what form”.* Each political group prepared its 
memorandum carefully. There were twentyeight delegates from Mauritius. 
Although the Colonial Office was in no mood to accept “association”, as 
demanded by the PM, Greenwood denied that Britain had a pre-decided 
plan which it was going to impose upon the people of Mauritius.* 

In its memorandum the MLP stated that any “delay” in the granting of 
independence would only encourage the “communal forces”. 

The PM opposed independence; it was for “association”. It argued that 
“association” would ensure a market for sugar at good prices. Besides, 
Britain could safeguard the rights of the minorities. Britain should retain 
charge of internal security, defence, and external affairs. There should be 
two lists of subjects—one listing subjects in which the Mauritian Govern- 
ment would have exclusive jurisdiction, and the other setting out subjects 
in which both would have jurisdiction. Election to the Mauritian legislature 
should be conducted on a party list system. The PM also wanted one non- 
voting member to represent Mauritius in the House of Commons or two in 
the House of Lords.” It added that it was strongly opposed to the idea of a 
new Assembly deciding the “final status” of Mauritius. Instead it suggested 
a referendum on the subject.* 

Referring to the geographical spread of the Muslims, the CAM pointed 
out: “It was difficult for the Muslims to get by their own votes alone 
representation proportional to their strength in the total electorate.” It, 
therefore, wanted a quota system whereby the Muslims might make sure 
that they would have eleven out of the sixty seats in the Assembly.” 


“ Advance, 12 April 1965. 

“ Greenwood did not think it proper that the British Government, although it had the 
ultimate Constitutional responsibility, should attempt to lay down solutions in advance for 
highly developed communities living thousands of miles away. See Mauritius Constitutional 
Conference Papers, 1965: Records of the First Meeting Held in the Music Room, Lancaster 
House, 7 September 1965. 

” Mauritius Constitutional Conference Papers, 1965: Memorandum of the Part Mauncien. 

“ “The question of the future of Mauritius ss of such fundamental importance to all our 
people that it must be resolved by a system of consultations which focusses public attention on 
this issue alone.” Ibid. 

” See Mauritius Constitutional Conference Papers, 1965: Memorandum of the Muslim 
Committee of Action. 
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The IFB asked for independence but differed with the MLP over the 
electoral system. It wanted seven 4-member and six 3-member constituencies. 
It agreed with the MLP on the “best loser” corrective system. 

The Chinese representative, Jean An Chuen (independent), said that 
the Chinese would feel much safer if Britain remained responsible for 
internal security and external affairs. He did not, however, take an open 
stand either on independence or on “association”. 

To reach agreement the Colonial Office held meetings with the repre- 
sentatives of various parties. It started with reaching agreement on issues 
of less significance. All were firm in their opposition to the electoral 
system. Mohammed Razack declared that if reserved seats and separate 
electoral rolls were guaranteed, he was ready to support the demand for 
independence. The MLP and the PM agreed to combine forty single- 
member constituencies into twenty multimember constituencies. As against 
the rigid stand taken by all parties, Ramgoolam said he was ready to 
extend support to the communal rolls provision. His aim seemed to be to 
buy the crucial support of the CAM.” Greenwood, however, firmly opposed 
it, saying that the Colonial Office did not approve of the development of 
communal politics. He added that, once such a system was introduced, it 
was very difficult to abolish it later.” Each community thus kept on 
expressing its fears and its aspirations. Although Ramgoolam strongly 
countered the arguments of the PM,” he was unable to forge a majority 
front in favour of independence. 

The Colonial Office played it cool although it had decided in favour of 
independence. Why was it indifferent to Ramgoolam’s offer to accept 


~ See Mauritius Constitutional Conference Papers, 1965: Proposals of the Independent 
Forward Bloc. 

*! “Nevertheless as a move towards reaching agreement the Labour Party was prepared to 
concede that there should be separate electoral rolls for the Muslims and the Chinese 
community only, and then they would make this concession in the context of independence 
and for two or three elections.” U. Brssoondoyal, Promises to Keep (New Delhi, 1990), 
p. 230. 

£ See Mauritius Constitutional Conference Papers, 1965: Records of the Sixth Plenary 
Session, 17 September 1965 

“ Commenting on the proposals of the PM, the MLP said that to place external affairs and 
internal security in the hands of Britain meant “pure coloniaksm”. It asserted ‘that “the 
proposals spell dependence on the United Kingdom and a position of inferionty” for 
Mauritius. Countering the economic argument, it pointed out bow, even after Britain's entry 
into the European Common Market, it would be necessary to have special negotiations on 
behalf of Mauritius, whether it remained a colony or became independent. It argued that the 
Ppropontion that the “sovereignty of Britain over Manntius should be entrenched into the 
Constitution” was against the principles which the United Nations had forwarded for the 
colonial territories. 

See Mauritius Constitutional Conference Papers, 1965: Comments by the Mauritius Labour 
Party on the Paper by the Parti Mauricien on Association. 
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decolonization on the typical British pattern? Why was it withholding help 
to Ramgoolam when he needed it most? This was not clear till November 
1965. Britain wanted Ramgoolam to sell Diego Garcia to the United States 
for the setting up of a “communication” centre, a refuelling station, and an 
air strip. There could not have been a better time for negotiating a deal 
with the ambitious Ramgoolam. The deal was settled.“ 

In the concluding session Greenwood stated that it was right that Mauri- 
tius should win independence and take its place among the sovereign 
nations of the world.” He thought that a referendum would only “prolong 
the current uncertainty and political controversy” and “harden and deepen 
communal divisions and rivalries”.* As for an electoral system, he said that 
a Commission would be appointed to make recommendations on the 
subject.” 

The Conference was an event of lasting significance. The electoral 
system ensured the return of Ramgoolam to power at the time of Indepen- 
dence. The British Government facilitated his accession to power to obtain 
its own part of the bargain. In the long run, however, it meant much more. 
As Ramgoolam’s support base rested on the Hindu majority, the proposed 
electoral system also made for effective Hindu control of the legislature in 
post-Independence politics.* 

Meanwhile the promised Commission came: it was known as the Banwell 
Commission. It suggested an electoral system very much in line with the 
demands made by Ramgoolam during the Conference of 1965.” In addition 
to the “best loser” system it recommended a “corrective” system for the 
underrepresented parties. The MLP and its alliance strongly opposed this 


H At the end of the Constitutional Conference Ramgoolam agreed to sell Diego Garcia to 
Britain for three milhon pounds. The bill was to be paid by the United States on the 
understanding that a part of the amount would be used for the 1,200 inhabitants known as the 
Iois. See Financial Times (London), 11 November 1965. 

* See Report of the Mauritius Constitutional Conference, 1965, Sessional Paper No. 6 of 
1965 (Port Louis, 1965), p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

” The proposals to be considered included, among other things, multimember constituen- 
cies, a common electoral roll, provisions for discouraging small parties, reliable constituencies 
for the minorities, representation for the island of Rodrigue, etc. A General Election was to 
be beld on the basis of the report of the Commission. Mauritius was to be given independence 
if the new Assembly should pess a resolution to that effect by a simple majonty. Ibid. 

= There is no doubt that Britain was extra favourable to Ramgoolam. Otherwise there 
were circumstances pointing to the high possibility of Britain’s decolonizing Mauritius on the 
British Guyana model. In British Guyana, the same percentage of the East Indian community 
as the Hindu community of Mauritius was returning Cheddi Jagan to power. However, when 
Jagan incurred Britain's displeasure, Britain pushed him out of power along with his East 
Indian community by amending the Constitution and changing the electoral system. 

> The Electoral Commission was headed by Harold Banweil: See Report of the Benwell 
Commission on the Electoral System, Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1966 (Port Louis, 1966). 
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recommendation. They took the issue to the public. The colonial Govern- 
ment thereupon withdrew the offer of a “corrective” system.” 

A General Election was held under the new electoral system in August 
1967.“ Thirtynine favoured the MLP-CAM alliance under the name of 
Independence Party. The PM, which had acquired the new name of Parti 
Mauricien Social Démocrate (PMSD), got 43.1 per cent of the votes 
polled. (It had never received more than 19 per cent of the popular vote 
before.) Large numbers of Muslims, Chinese, low-caste Hindus, and Tamils 
also voted for the PMSD. 

Ramgoolam found himself in a comfortable position in the Assembly. 
He went ahead with his move for independence. On 22 August 1967, as 
required, the Assembly debated a resolution asking for independence. The 
PMSD staged a walkout shortly before the resolution was put to the vote. 
The motion was, therefore, passed unanimously.“ The Assembly thus 
cleared all blocks to independence. Ramgoolam with his overwhelming 
majority in the Assembly was installed in power for five years. 


Post-Independence Legislature 


The Mauritius Independence Order, 1968, contained a new Constitution 
for independent Mauritius based on the Westminster model, but with 


í 


“ Confident of its strength the MLP set its teeth against compromise of any kind Speaking 
in the Assembly, Ramgoolam rejected the “best loser” system, describing it as a “diabolical” 
system, a “Machiavelhan” system, and “a great political cme”. His stand forced Stonehouse, 
Asistant Parliamentary Secretary, to withdraw it. See Report of the Banwell Commission on 
the Electoral System wuh Dispasches from the Secretary of State, Sesmonal Paper No. 5 of 
1965 (Port Louis, 1965). See also Report of the Banwell Commussion on the Electoral System, 
Sessional Paper No. 8 of 1966 (Port Louis, 1966). 

“ This electoral system is now a permanent feature in Mauntius. All subsequent elections 
havo been held under it. 

“ Senous rioting erupted in Port Louis, with the participation of criminal gangs which 
controlled trade in illegal drugs and prostitution. The Creoles and the Muslims, who had 
worked together in the General Election, killed one another. More than twentyfrve died; over 
a hundred were wounded. Thousands fled their homes. This went on for as many as ten days. 
Rennie, the Governor, declared a state of emergency on 22 January 1968 and sent for troops 
from Singapore. The Government opened refugee centres for the Creoles and the Muslims. 
Of course the clash was between two minorities, and the object was personal gain It was not 
aimed at the Parhamentary system. It was well known that the man behind it all was Razack, 
the leader of the CAM, who was feeling frustrated over his defeat and the success of the 
PMSD in attracting Muslim votes He wanted to regain credibility as the leader of the 
Muslims. “If the Muslims had reason to fear the Creoles, they would leave the Parti 
Mauricien and Duval and rally behind Mohammed [Razack]. This indeed is what happened. 
The Muslim supporters of the Paru Maurcien went into hiding, and by the end of the rioting 
Ramgoolam confidently daimed that Mohammed [Razack] was again the leader of the 
Muslims.” The PMSD on the other hand had interest in ensunng the indispensability of the 
might of the Bntish presence. See The Times (London), 29 January 1968. See also Smith 
Summons, n. 4, p. 188. 
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provision for accommodating the outcome of the ongoing political negoti- 
ations. It clearly laid down the electoral procedure and the composition, 
powers, and role of the Legislative Assembly.“ 

Parliament consisted of “Her Majesty and a Legislative Assembly”. The 
Legislative Assembly was constituted according to the First Schedule of the 
Constitution. Mauritius did not achieve the status of a republic in 1968. 
The Governor-General represented Her Majesty in typical Commonwealth 
style. He was only the titular head, but had crucial powers for use during a 
crisis. The electoral system was based on the Report of the Banwell Com- 
mission as modified by J. Stonehouse. 

The Constitution entrusts Parliament with numerous responsibilities. Its 
basic job is to legislate. It also controls funds and taxation by the Govern- 
ment; it scrutinizes Government spending, provides the Opposition with a 
platform for commenting upon and criticizing Government policies, and 
ensures the collective responsibility of the Cabinet to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Parliament is the supreme legislative authority, its power being qualified 
only by certain Constitutional provisions. These qualifying provisions can 
be amended only by a special majority in the Legislative Assembly. Broadly 
the Legislative Assembly has a role to play in three distinct areas. First, it 
has the authority to legislate for “indoor management”. Under Article 
45(2) it may, by law, determine its own privileges, immunities, and powers 
as well as those of its members. Under Article 48 it may regulate its own 
procedure and make rules in particular for the orderly conduct of its own 
proceedings. Second, it may make laws “for the peace, order, and good 
government” of Mauritius.“ Third, it may legislate to amend the Constitution 
through a specified procedure (Article 47). 


Legislative Procedures and Conventions 


The Assembly at its first meeting after any election elects a Speaker from 
among its members. It also elects a Deputy Speaker. The Speaker is a 
party candidate, but, once elected, he is supposed to play a nonpartisan 
role. 

The first Speaker was Sir Harilal Vaghjee. During his tenure, which 
lasted till 1979, there was no controversy.“ However, the fourth Speaker, 


© Provisions relating to Parliament are to be found in Part I of the Constitution, under 
Articles 31 to 57. Electoral provisions are available in the First Schedule. 

“ Articles 45(1) and 46(1-5) of the Constitution of Mauritius. 

“ The Constitution provided that the Speaker, Sir Harilal Vaghjee, who had been in office 
since 1964, would be Speaker for life without being elected or without being ever a member of 
the Legislative Assembly. Only on his resignation or death could someone else be elected to 
the office of Speaker. 
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Ajay Daby, was controversial. Dufing the period 1983-87 the Mouvement | 
Militant Mauricien (MMM) led the Opposition.“ Daby repeatedly suspended 
many members of the Opposition. The Opposition charged that the Speaker 
was actively involved in the politics of the ruling party—the Mouvement 
Sociatiste Mauricien (MSM). However, in 1990, when the MSM entered 
into political alliance, Ajay Daby opposed the MSM move. He was there- 
upon successfully impeached by the MMM and the MSM acting together. 

The Legislative Assembly has a secretariat headed by an officer called 
the Clerk of the Assembly. He works under the control of the Speaker. He 
also works as pro tem Speaker whenever a new Assembly meets to elect its 
Speaker. He is a permanent civil servant. He helps the Speaker in all 
procedural matters. The Speaker is accompanied by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
who is at the command of the Speaker. It is the Speaker’s job to ensure 
order during the proceedings of the Assembly. He is supported by the 
Standing Order of the Assembly and, in extreme cases, by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. The Speaker is the final arbiter on points of order. If the Speaker 
“names” any member for unruly behaviour, the leader of the Assembly 
moves a resolution to suspend that member from the House. If approved 
by a simple majority, the member has to leave the House or he is forcibly 
evicted.” In 1986, for instance, Sylvio Michel was so removed. Many times 
frontbenchers of the Opposition have been suspended from the Assembly.“ 

Several other institutions and conventions of the Assembly play import- 
ant roles. The Assembly uses the provisions for “closure” and “guillotine” 
to regulate the discussion time on any issue or bill.” This is very unpopular 
with the Opposition and the Government backbenchers. “Guillotine” is 
extensively practised. Under “closure” a resolution of the House can stop 4 
debate cancelling the turn of the members listed to speak. “Guillotine” 
provides a strict timetable and automatically stops a debate at a fixed time. 
There is also provision for an emergency debate.” Matters of urgent public 
importance can be raised for discussion, suspending the scheduled business. 
The MMM tried to raise many issues in 1976-82 under this provision. 
However, in the post-Independence period not a single debate has been 
allowed to be affected by this provision. 

The normal sessions of the Assembly are from March to July and from 
October to December each year. There are two long recesses of three 
months each. While in session the Assembly meets only once a week. It is 
usually on a Tuesday. However, during a budget debate and during a 


“ Ajay Daby himself stated that the people (and the Opposition) thought him autboritaran 
during 1983-87. 

© Le Mauricien, 24 June 1986. 

= Ibid., 30 April 1985. See also Mauritius, Legislative Assembly, Debates. 

” Standing Order No. 49 of the Legislative Assembly. 

R Standing Order No. 11 of the Legislative Assembly. 
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debate on a Speech from the Throne (and, from 1992 onwards, from the 
President) it meets three times a week for two weeks.” 

Members of the Assembly are representatives. They are not delegates of 
the people. A member of the Assembly has to account for his stand only at 
the time of the next election. A member is not supposed to articulate just his 
constituency’s interests. If there is a conflict between the interests of his 
constituency and those of the nation, he is expected to make his decision in 
the national interest. The Constitution lays down in detail the qualifications, 
disqualification, tenure, etc. of a member of the Assembly.” It is all more 
or less based on the British pattern. Only the Supreme Court has the 
Necessary jurisdiction to pronounce on the qualifications or otherwise of 
any sitting member of the Assembly. Article 35(1)(e) of the Constitution 
lays down that a member must vacate his seat if he has been absent for a 
continuous period of three months.” In 1988 this provision was used to 
punish a defaulting member. In 1992 the ruling party misused this provi- 
sion to disqualify Navin Ramgoolam (son of Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam).™ 

The Assembly has power to enact laws in respect of its own privileges 
and the privileges of its members. In 1948 the Legislative Council started 
paying an allowance to its members.” The Assembly has not lagged behind 
the Council in this matter. It raised the allowance of its members many 
times between 1973 and 1987. Following the recommendations of the Pay 
Research Bureau the allowance is now Rs 8,000 a month. Besides, a 
member can have a duty-free, imported car. He also gets a secretarial 
allowance of Rs 1,500 a month. Both the ruling party and the Opposition 
agreed to this steep raise.* On the eve of the General Election of 1976 
Prime Minister Ramgoolam initiated the Legislative Assembly (Retiring 
Allowance) Act. Any member who has served for two terms is entitled to a 


7 Most backbenchers, whether members of the ruling party or the Opposition, were 
lawyers, trade unionists, doctors, or business men. They were not full-time politicians. The 
brief sessions of the Assembly suited them also. The Constitution lays down that the Legis- 
lative Assembly must meet at least once in twelve months. 

2 Artictes 33-37 of the Constitution. 

n Nababeing approached the Speaker in 1988 and requested him to declare the seat of 
Gaetan Duval vecant under Article 35(1)(e). As the Assembly had meanwhile adjourned, the 
Speaker referred the case to the Supreme Court. See Mauritius, Legislative Assembly, 
Debates, 25 November 1988. 

= Navin Ramgoolam was a sitting member of the Legislative Assembiy. He went to Britain 
in October 1992 to study law. His plans to return to Mauritius in time to attend the subsequent 
meetings of the Assembly were thwarted by the curtailment of the session of the Assembly in 
December 1992 and the convening of a fresh session in January 1993 without prior notice. The 
Supreme Court, however, rejected his disqualification and criticized the “unreasonable” 
tuming of the convening of the Assembly session in January 1993. 

™ The allowance then fired was Rs 500 a month. See the Legislative Council (Allowance) 
Ordinance, 1948. 

™ See the Legislative Assembly Allowance (Amendment) Act (No. 13 of 1987) 
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pension. The Legislative Assembly Allowance Act of 1988 further enhanced 
the pension. This time the Opposition voted against it. However, its 
members did not refuse the generous pension. 

Members enjoy unrestricted freedom of speech. They cannot be held 
accountable for their utterances and actions within the Assembly by any 
outside agency. Of course, outside they suffer the same restrictions on 
their freedom as other citizens of the country. The Assembly also deals 
with cases of contempt of itself.” In 1979 Le Mauricien, a daily, was 
charged with contempt of the Speaker.” The newspaper had criticized the 
Speaker’s action in voting in favour of the Supplementary Estimates of 
Expenditure when the House was divided equally.” 


A National Legislature 


The primary responsibility of the Assembly is to make laws for peace, 
order, and good government in Mauritius. It has authority to modify even 
the Constitution, the supreme law of the land. It can amend or disallow any 
delegated legislation made by the Cabinet under the parent Act. By a 
resolution it can express the country’s sentiment on any national or inter- 
national issue. However, such a resolution, unless introduced as a bill and 
duly passed, will not have legal force. 

Bills are of various types. There are private bills and public bills. A 
private bill is concerned usually with some particular interest of a person, 
association, or corporate body; a public bill has to do with matters of 
general or national importance. A public bill originates in the Ministry or 
Government Department concerned. A money bill is also a public bill. It 
can be initiated only by a Minister. A private member’s bill is a public bill 
introduced by a member other than a Minister.” Rarely has the Assembly 
passed a bill introduced by one who is not a Minister." A bill, whether 
public or private, introduced by a Government backbencher or by a 
member of the Opposition, has little chance of success. 

A Government-initiated bill usually elicits sufficient comment and the 
involvement of Government backbenchers and members of the Opposition. 
In the First Reading the bill is simply read; there is no debate. The Second 
Reading may take place after a gap of seven days. It is the most important 


7 The punishment for anyone convicted of contempt is unprisoament not exceeding three 
months or a fine not exceeding Rs 1,000. 

= See Mauritius, Legislative Assembly, Debates, 18 and 24 April 1979. 

P Le Mauricien, 18 April 1979. 

” A private bill seeking to regulate the Association of Engineers was successfully enacted 
(Act No. 49 of 1965). 

a A peivate member’s bill which was successfully carried was the Employees’ Superannu- 
ation Fund Ordinance of 1954. 
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stage. A general debate on the philosophy and the principles underlying 
the bill then follows. All interested members get enough time to defend or 
oppose the bill. Anyone can give notice of his intention to move amend- 
ments when the bill is committed to the Committee stage, but no amendment 
is possible during the Second Reading. If the bill is controversial, the 
debate on it is prolonged. The bill is next committed to the Committee 
stage if it is not rejected by a vote at the end of the Second Reading. 
__ If the bill is of nonofficial nature, it is committed to the Committee of the 
Assembly; if it is an appropriation bill, it is committed to the Committee of 
Supply. In both cases the entire House sits as a Committee. The proceed- 
ings are presided over by the Chairman of the Committee concerned” 
unless the Speaker himself chooses to preside. However, the bill may be 
referred to a Seiect Committee if a motion to that effect is specifically 
passed at the end of the Second Reading. Usually the Committee of the 
Assembly sits on the same day as the Second Reading takes place. The bill 
is analysed clause by clause and word by word. Amendments if any should 
be in conformity with the broad philosophy voted at the end of the Second 
Reading.” Lawyers on both sides play important roles at this stage. After 
full scrutiny the bill is “reported to the House”. At the Report stage the 
Assembly considers the amendments proposed. It may then refer the bill 
back to the Committee. Discussion during the Third Reading is restricted 
to the content of the bill. Any member may move a motion to get the bill 
rejected. Depending on the nature of the bill, it requires a majority of 
varying size. Finally a division is called at the end of the Third Reading.” 

The process of enactment is broadly based on the British model. The 
Assembly gives its members enough chance to examine a legislation and 
make their contribution. However, by the provision for a Certificate of 
Urgency an increasing number of legislations are being allowed to bypass 
these different stages, as also full debate and scrutiny by the Opposition.” 
A bill can pass through all its various stages in one day. The following day 
it can be published in the Government Gazette and become law. Any 
excessive use of this provision undermines the Assembly’s authority to 
scrutinize a bill. It diminishes the legislative role of the Assembly. 

The Constitution authorizes the Assembly to amend any of its sections.* 


2 When the Deputy Speaker presides over the Committee of the Assembly or Supply, he is 
called Charman of the Committee. i 

© The procedure to be followed at the Committee stage is set forth in Standing Order 
No. 65 

= A Constitution amendment bill requires the support of a special majonty of two-thirds or 
three-fourths A bill to postpone a Genera! Election bas to be passed unanimously. 

© Standing Order No. 75 empowers the Prime Minister to declare any bill urgent and 
require the Assembly to consider it immediately. 

™ This of course does not apply to any proposal to extend the 5-year term of the Assembly. 
This needs the prior approval of the people as expressed in a national referendum through a 
three-fourtha majority of the electorate. 
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An amendment bill needs a special majority in the Assembly.” The first 
amendment in 1967 prolonged the life of the Assembly by four years.™ It 
also increased the maximum number of Ministers from fifteen to twenty- 
one and the maximum number of Parliamentary Secretaries from five to 
ten. There was little justification for this except that the ruling party 
considered it potitically expedient. With the PMSD joining the Ramgoolam 
Government then to form a national Government, both found it expedient 
to counter the extra-Parliamentary challenges coming from the MMM. 
People perceived the increase in the number of Ministerial berths and 
Secretaryships as an abuse of the Constitutional provisions for political 
purposes. Ramgoolam, however, defended it, saying that it would make 
for political stability,” which, he averred, was urgently required to attract 
foreign capital.” 

The MMM was formidable: it had strong popular support. To contain it 
the coalition Government passed a series of repressive legislations. It even 
imposed a state of emergency. It suffered a crushing defeat in a byelection 
in a constituency considered to be a stronghold of the MLP.” This election 
demonstrated the then public mood. In 1973 four byelections were due. 
The Government knew what the outcome would be. It did not want to get 
humiliated again and concede Parliamentary status to the MMM. By its Act 
50 of 1973, therefore, the Assembly abolished the byelections altogether.” 
It ruled that the vacant seats should be filled through the “best loser” 
provision given in Schedule 1 of the Constitution. This was clearly a 
politically motivated move. People moved the Supreme Court to prevent 
the enactment,” but in vain. The Supreme Court only upheld the doctrine 
of separation of powers. 

However, it is not always for selfish reasons that Constitutional amend- 
ments are made. The Assembly has enacted many progressive amendments 


© Three types of majority are required for Constitutional amendments: (a) If, under 
normal circumstances, the term of the Assembly is to be extended beyond five years, the 
relevant bill has to be approved by a minimum of three-quarters of the electorate in a national 
referendum and passed unanimously by the Assembly; (b) any bill relating to Section 47(2Xa) 
to (e) needs to be passed at least by a three-fourths majority of the membership of the 
Assembly; and (c) all other bills need the support at least of a two-thirds majority of the 
Assembly membership. 

= The necessary amendment was passed in November 1969 (Act No. 39 of 1969). Bissooc- 
doyal and a splinter group of the PMSD called the Union Démocratique. Mauricienne (UDM) 
opposed the amendment. See Mauritius, Legislative Assembly, Debates, November 1969. 

” See Mauritius, Legislative Assembly, Debates, November 1969. 

™ The Foreign Minister of France, Michael Debre, was the main force behind the coalition 
of the MLP and the PMSD. Britain and the United States also wanted a broadbased national 
Government to heal the fissures caused among different sections of Mauritian society. 

” The byelection came off in September 1970. The MMM candidate, Dev Virahasawmy, 
won with a comfortable majority. 

= The IFB, the UDM, and the MMM voted against it. 

” Lincon of the Parti du Centre initiated the legal battle. See Mauritius Report, 1973. 
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as well. Just before the General Election of 1976 it passed an amendment 
lowering the voting age to eighteen years.” This was a populist move aimed at 
placating the youth.” The coalition of the PMSD and the MLP had broken 
down in 1973, and yet this amendment was the first to be passed unanimously. 
The coalition Government of the MMM and the Parti Socialiste Mauricien 
' (PSM), which had a 60-0 majority in the Assembly, wanted to embark 
upon a Socialist programme of nationalization. Because of the bad financial 
and economic situation of the country it was not in a position to pay 
compensation as provided for in the Constitution.” Also it did not want to 
cause flight of capital by its nationalization drive.” Nor did it think it 
expedient to put off fulfilling its electoral pledge to nationalize certain 
sectors till it had achieved enough economic progress. The Assembly, 
therefore, deleted the word “prompt” and substituted the word “deferred” 
in its place. Further it laid down that only nonresidents could remit the 
compensation abroad. The Supreme Court was not given the right to 
adjudicate disputes relating to nationalization.™ The right to private pro- 
perty was qualified by amending Section 8(4)(#) of the Constitution.” 
Two other important progressive amendments had lasting consequences. 
The first was introduced by the MMM-PSM combine after their historic 
victory in 1982 to undo most of the abuses of the Constitution perpetrated 
by the earlier regimes. Act 2 of 1982 amended the Constitution (a) to make 
the General Election mandatory every five years,” (b) to reduce the 
Maximum number of Ministers to eighteen and to abolish the posts of 
Parliamentary Secretary, (c) to restore the provision for byelections, (d) to 
create the post of Deputy Prime Minister, and (e) to make all political 
appointments like heads of embassies and parastatal bodies revocable after 
every election. It was a popular move by the Government. 
The second amendment related to the grant of the status of a republic to 
Mauritius. The highest court of appeal under the original Constitution was 
the British House of Lords. The Governor-General was the titular head. 


™ The voting age was lowered by Act No. 41 of 1975 (passed in December 1975). 

* The move came against the backdrop of a revolt organired by students of the University 
of Mauritius in May 1975 to demand reforms in the archaic educational system. 

™ The Constitution had laid down that any acquisition of a private property should be in the 
national interest. The Government had to provide for prompt and adequate compensation. Any 
aggrieved party could move the Supreme Court to challenge the acquisition or allegedly 
inadequate compensation or to demand prompt payment. See Section 8{1) of the original 
Constitution. 

” A person getting compensation could remit the whole of the amount to any country of his 
choice. 


™ As the amendment provided that any law related to nationalization should be passed by a 
three-fourths majority of the House, it as good as amended the Constitution. 

” See Mauritius, Legislative Assembly, Debates, 24 October 1986. 

= Postponement under normal circumstances is practically impossible. Any proposal for 
postponement has to be ratified by a majority of three-fourths of the electorate in a national 
referendum and then passed unanimously by the Assembly. 
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The MMM had been asking from the very beginning that Mauritius be 
proclaimed a republic. Many times the bill to make Mauritius a republic 
had fallen through. This was not because Britain’s role was dysfunctional. 
It was partly because of the ideological orientation of the MMM and the 
MSM and partly because of the political need to accommodate powerful 
coalition partners. Every time this was proposed in the Assembly the 
junior coalition partner was offered the office of President. On 10 December 
1991 the Constitution was amended to convert Mauritius into a republic." 
The Legislative Assembly was renamed the National Assembly. The office 
of Governor-General was turned into the office of President. The President 
and the Vice-President were to be elected by a simple majority of the 
National Assembly for a 5-year term each. In June 1992 the Minister from 
the MMM, Cassam Uteem, was elected President; R. Ghurburrun, also 
from the MMM, became Vice-President.” 

. Parliament has many Constitutional responsibilities other than legislation. 
It is mandatory for it to consider the Government’s financial proposals to 
raise revenue and to estimate expenditure for the next year.'* The Govern- 
ment’s financial proposals are incorporated in an annual appropriation bill 
known as the budget. Under the Westminster model Parliament’s authority is 
supreme in the area of. public finance. If Parliament does not approve the 
budget, the entire Government machinery would come to a standstill. 
Parliament has to approve each item of expenditure, and ensure that the 
money voted is spent in the way approved. 

The Government may also go in for Supplementary Estimates, i.e., 
supplementary to what Parliament has originally granted. All Government 
revenue goes into a fund called the Consolidated Fund. Only the salaries of 
officials like the Chief Justice, the Ombudsman, members of the Public 
Service Commission, et al. are charged directly to this Fund. There is no 
need for any budgetary allocation so far as these are concerned. There is a 
6-month grace period for the Government to withdraw the necessary 
money from the Consolidated Fund even without a vote of account. No 
Government can do‘so later than thirty days after the beginning of a 
financial year. 

The Public Accounts Committee (PAC) is the watchdog of Parliament in 
that it keeps an eye on Government expenditure. It has the power to 
summon all accounts officers and other responsible senior officers and ask 
them to explain any financial transaction or answer for any irregularity. It 


™ This amendment was approved by fiftynine out of the sxtyfive members of the Assembly. 
The MLP-PMSD alliance refused to vote. It charged that the amendment provided for an 
increase in executive power at the expense of the 

= Under the MMM and MSM coalition contract of 1990, the Prime Minister was to be 
from the MSM and the President and the Vice-Prendent were to be from the MMM. 

™ See Section 105(1) of the Constitution. 

™ See Section 92(1) of the Standing Order of the Legislative Assembly. 
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has the Director of Audit in attendance so that it can have his advice 
whenever it thinks fit. It has the support of other top-level Ministerjal staff 
too. However, it is sometimes handicapped by the provision which enables 
officials to refuse information on the advice of the Solicitor-General.”” 
Generally, by convention, the Chairman of the PAC is a frontbench 
Opposition member although the PAC consists of members of all parties. 
Its report is required to be laid on the table of the House; it is a powerful 
instrument for the exposure of waste and inefficiency and misutilization of 
public funds. It became very effective with the advent of the MMM in the 
Legislative Assembly in 1976. 


Opposition in Parliament 


The Opposition is important in the Westminster model of Parliamentary 
democracy. The backbenchers of the ruling party avoid being too critical of 
their own party. The responsibility of controlling the Executive thus lies 
largely with the Opposition. Parliament in Mauritius has always had a 
coalition Government and an Opposition. The Constitution expressly 
recognizes the role of the Opposition. It provides that “there shall be a 
leader of the Opposition who shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General”. The Leader of the Opposition is entitled to a high salary; he 
also enjoys many privileges comparable to those of a Minister. 

In the first Legislative Assembly the PMSD constituted the Opposition 
against the MLP-IFB-CAM alliance. Following the expulsion of the IFB 
leader Bissoondoyal from the Government and the formation of an 
MLP-PMSD national coalition, the PMSD split. Maurice Lesage of the 
PMSD was opposed to the formation of the coalition. He formed a new 
party called the Union Démocratique Mauricienne (UDM). Bissoondoyal 
and Lesage had the support of six members of the Assembly each. The office 


ments. Seeing that the Opposition was ineffective, an extra-Partiamentary 
Opposition grew rapidly under the MMM. The MMM was opposed to what it 
called “this farce of Parliamentary democracy and communal politics”. It 
believed in class struggle and a Socialistic pattern of governance.” 

In 1976 the MMM emerged as the single largest party but failed to form a 
government.’ The Government of the day had to face a very determined 


™ See Report of the Public Accounts Committee, 1984-85. 

™ See Section 73(1) of the Constitution. 

© Following its experience with the Assembly (1976-82) it emerged as the saviour of the 
Westminster model in Mauritius. ` 

= It had thirtyfour members in the Assembly. The MLP and the PMSD formed a coalition 
after the General Election and formed a Government: The two parties, combined, had 
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opposition under Aneerood Jugnauth. It was the strongest and the most 
credible Opposition that the Mauritian Parliament ever had. It kept the 
Government on its toes and was even ready to take over the reins of | 
Government. However, the carrot-and-stick policy of the Ramgoolam 
Government succeeded in seducing seven MMM members into defecting 
to its side.” And, paradoxically, instead of causing instability, defections 
proved to be a stabilizing factor. 

The General Election in 1982 created an unprecedented situation. All 
sixtytwo clective seats went to the alliance formed by the MMM, the PSM, 
and the Organisation du Peuple Rodriguais (OPR). This meant, techni- 
cally, that there could be no Opposition. The people’s verdict was clear. 
However, in line with a Supreme Court ruling, four persons became 
members of Parliament—two each from the MLP and the PMSD. AH 
Opposition members were defeated. They were stunned hy the rout of 
their parties. 

Initially the forty backbenchers of the ruling coalition tried to act as the 
Opposition and asked most of the Parliamentary questions. They soon 
managed to annoy the Government with. their constant heckling. The 
Ministers became sarcastic in their replies to questions from members of 
their own alliance. They charged their own backbenchers with arrogance. 
Before long, the situation reached a stage where, following a heated 
exchange between the Speaker and the Finance Minister, Paul Bérenger, 
the latter walked out along with ten other Ministers. Later they all resigned. 
They were joined by a dozen members of the alliance. These then consti- 
tuted the Opposition. They even claimed that the Government was in a 
minority." However, this could not be tested as the Assembly was dissolved 
soon after and a fresh election ordered. 

In the General Election of 1983 the MSM in alliance with the MLP and 
the PMSD won fortyseven seats; the MMM and the rest, twentythree. 
Bérenger became Leader of the Opposition. A series of scandals, however, 
eroded the majority of the Government. Backbenchers and even Ministers 
started defecting to the Opposition. The Opposition grew strong; the 
Government found itself at the receiving end. Gradually the Government 
lost its majority, occasioning a General Election in 1987. 

In the new Assembly the same coalition of the MSM, the MLP, and the 
PMSD won a majority, with thirtynine seats. It polled 49.8 per cent of the 
votes. Bérenger being defeated, Paramhansa Nababsing became the new 
Leader of the Opposition. He was less aggressive and more constructive. 
Under him the Opposition not only opposed the Government on each and 
every issue but also cooperated with the ruling alliance. There was so much 


™ These defectors were tempted by the possibilities of their being offered Ministerial 
berths, or the prospects of frequent foreign visits, or some such fringe benefits. 

'* This wes in March 1983. Bérenger claimed the support of twentyeight members of the 
MMM, four “best losers”, and two defecting members of the PSM (K. Ruhee and J. 
Seenyen). 
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cooperation that in 1990 the MMM and the MSM agreed to form an 
alliance to contest the next General Election. The junior partner in the 
ruling coalition, the MLP, was left out in the cold." When the MMM and 
the MSM together proposed to get Mauritius proclaimed a republic, the 
MLP opposed the move. So did some influential Ministers of the MSM and 
the Speaker, Ajay Daby. The MMM had been promised the offices of 
President. and Deputy Prime Minister. In view of so much cooperation 
between the Government and the main Opposition, the MLP Ministers 
resigned. The MMM and the MSM formed a new Government. Six Minis- 
terial posts went to the MMM. The bill seeking to get Mauritius proclaimed a 
republic was, however, withdrawn because the Government could not 
muster the requisite three-fourths majority. The Speaker, who had been 
openly supporting the MSM against the MMM during 1983-87, was there- 
upon impeached and removed from office. 

In the next General Election held in 1991 the people voted the MMM 
along with a small party called the Mouvement du Travaillistes Démocrates 
(MTD). This coalition won fiftyseven seats. The Opposition was again 
extremely weak. The MLP and the PMSD won just three seats." Mauri- 
tius became a republic. The MMM managed to get its candidate elected 
President." As in the case of the massive victory in 1982, which had 
eliminated the Opposition, there was hardly any Opposition this time. 
However, the ruling coalition started encountering more and more opposi- 
tion within its ranks. As in 1982, Bérenger was feeling sidelined. Cassam 
Uteem, not Bérenger, was made President according to the original under- 
standing. Bérenger thereupon started hobnobbing with Navin Ramgoolam. 
This promoted rumours of an alliance between the MLP and the MMM. In 
August 1993 Jugnauth had Bérenger dismissed, saying that he had acted as 
an Opposition member by severely criticizing Government policy. The 
MMM, however, decided to stay on in Government even if without 
Bérenger. 


Opposition and the Executive: Parliamentary Position and Role 


A strong Opposition can serve as an alternative Government inside Partia- 
ment. The Leader of the Opposition is consulted in respect of all top public 
appointments. In Mauritius, however, he is only apprised of such appoint- 
ments. As a shadow Cabinet the Opposition is expected to present alter- 
native policies and programmes. It may well be the Government of the 


a The PMSD, the other coalition partner, had already left the Government, following 
disagroement over employment poticies. 

'2 The two seats from Rodrigues went to the traditional winner, the Organisation du 
Peuple Rodriguais (OPR). 

m Under the Constitutional amendment pesed on 10 December 1991 the National 
was to elect the President and the Vice-President for five years by a simple majority. Broadly 
the powers of the President were the same as those of the Governor-General. 
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future so people should know its stand on every matter of importance 
before the country. The MMM Opposition in 1976-82 had played this role 
exceptionally well. People had supported its alternative approaches and 
programmes on governance; so much so that it had won a record 60-0 
victory in the following General Election. 

To make its voice heard in Parliament and to remind the Government of 
the day regularly of its wrong policies and actions, the Opposition makes 
use of a number of Parliamentary tools—as, for instance, Parliamentary 
Questions every Tuesday and the more incisive Supplementaries which 
expose the weaker side of the policies being pursued by the Government. 
In Mauritius. on an average, six to seven dozen questions are asked every 
Tuesday. These questions are generally so difficult that Ministers often 
avoid answering them, saying that “the matter is under consideration”, or 
that “as far as I know, I do not know” (!), or that “we have no such 
intention”. 

The Opposition can also use the Second Reading and the Committee 
stage of a bill to criticize Government’s policies and to project alternatives. 
It can use devices such as no confidence motions, censure motions, etc. to 
ventilate its criticisms and make the public aware of the misdeeds of the 
Government" although it may fail to topple the Government. The PAC is 
chaired by the Leader of the Opposition. It enables the Opposition to play 
the role of a watchdog very effectively. 

Although the Leader of the Opposition has thus a very effective role to 
play, the Opposition does not get its due in Mauritius. The Leader of the 
Opposition is not even provided with an office at Government House 
(Parliament Complex). However, of late, the Opposition has grown less 
hostile and is associated more with the business of government because a 
party in the Opposition today may well join the ruling coalition tomorrow! 

The Government and Parliament depend on each other for survival. A 
Parliamentary vote of no confidence can remove the Government from 
office; a Prime Minister can get Parliament dissolved whenever he chooses. 
In Mauritius too a Gayernment depends on majority support in Parliament 
to survive. Hence a majority in Parliament contributes to a Government’s 
dominance. Although there may be serious dissension within the ruling 
coalition, the threat of a General Election ensures the Government's life, 
making sure of majority support in Parliament.'” 


1H During the 1976-82 Assembly the Government had to face a censure motion. It had a 
majority of just two, but three members, being dissatisfied, joined the move of the Opposi- 
tion. The Government, however, managed to survive as three members of the MMM crossed 
the floor to vote in its favour. 

1V In 1986 there were serious differences between the party leadership and certain Cabinet 
Ministers. Some of these Ministers even resigned. When, however, the Opposition moved a 
censure motion, cleven dissidents chose to absent themselves from the vote. The Government 
thus managed to get thrrtysix votes; the Opposition could muster only twentyone. 
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Executive control is reinforced by control over the Business Pro- 
cedure of Parliament. The Prime Minister decides the time and duration of 
the sittings of Parliament. When faced with rough weather in Parliament 
he gets away with the minimum possible Parliamentary sittings. The Govern- 
ment did so, for instance, during 1976-82. Through the issue of what is 
called a Certificate of Urgency he can prevent the full involvement of 
Parliament by rushing the essential business through Parliament. Besides, 
legislation and drafting work are highly technical in nature. Nongovern- 
mental members are often handicapped for want of effective assistance. 
Nevertheless, by playing its due role and making clever use of the Parlia- 
mentary instruments available to it and sometimes with the support of 
Government backbenchers the Opposition can effectively counter Executive 
dominance. 


Conclusion 


During the last twenty years of decolonization there was a major shift in 
the balance of political forces in Mauritius. Although the Parliamentary 
setup continued to evolve, there were many changes from the earlier 
pattern. First, the evolution of Parliament was no longer led by, nor based 
on the interests of, the dominant French plantocracy or the big merchants. 
The new generation of Indians in the economic, social, and professional 
areas changed the direction and force of the evolutionary process. The 
property criterion was done away with; it yielded place to universal adult 
franchise. This completely changed the composition and leadership of the 
legislature. The broadening of the electoral base led to mass agitations, 
formation of political parties, building up of political pressures, and emer- 
gence of interest groups—all demanding a complete shift in the role of the 
legislature. The erstwhile ruling élite lost their hold on the evolution of the 
legislature. It may be recalled that the Government had limited options. So 
long as the evolving structure of the legislature was broadly in line with the 
Westminster model, the Government ignored its erstwhile ruling allies—the 
Whites and the coloureds. It deviated from the typical Parliamentary 
model to ensure that control of the legislature passed into the hands of 
newcomers. The electoral design that was prepared by British experts had 
a bottomline: Ramgoolam must come to power sq that the Hindus, though 
divided, might secure a substantially larger percentage of seats in the 
legislature. The Hindus constituted 52 per cent of the electorate. For 
Ramgoolam, the most important goal was to have a structure that would 
enable the Indians to capture a majority of the seats. Despite his liberal 
training in England he was strongly opposed to women’s franchise in 1948. 
He knew that a franchise based on literacy would give the Whites and the 
coloureds a larger share of the seats. He insisted on the creation of just 
twenty constituencies, each returning three members, as also the “best 
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loser” system. Britain agreed to them all. Of course Britain managed to get 
Diego Garcia in exchange. 

The Constitution was not an instrument freely negotiated between differ- 
ent sections and interests of the people. It Was not drafted by a free 
Constituent Assembly representing the Mauritian people. Nor was it evolved 
and finally shaped without British involvement. It was guided by Britain’s 
anxiety to place the compliant Ramgoolam in the saddle. 

In the post-Independence period this legislative structure proved detri- 
mental to the interests of the minorities. Also the electoral system was 
effectively tilted against the smaller parties. Under pressure from Ramgoolam, 
Stonehouse removed whatever the Banwell Commission had provided by 
way of a corrective to the smaller parties. All minority parties had to form 
an alliance or reach electoral understanding with a Hindu-based party in 
order to be part of a dominant coalition in the legislature. In the post- 
Independence period it was practically impossible for a non-Hindu- 
based party or alliance ever to secure a majority on its own in the legislature. 
The only way it could be possible was when ethnicity became totally a non- 
issue and was replaced by other, overwhelmingly secular issues. When 
Bérenger and other erstwhile anti-Hindu groups mobilized the Hindu 
masses in 1982 under their own Hindu leaders on class lines against the 
corrupt Government of Ramgoolam, they were able to capture the legisla- 
ture. They woa an historic 60-0 victory. However, when Bérenger’s Govern- 
ment took the lead in taking measures that were widely perceived as 
directed against the Hindus, the Hindus saw through the game being 
played in the name of class struggle. The Assembly was dissolved. 

The dominance of the Hindus in the legislature has remained the bottom- 
line of all electoral alliances ever since. The minorities realize that even if 
all of them join together, the legislative structure cannot give them a 
majority. The Muslims realize that to be identified with the Hindu opposi- 
tion is generally not in their interest. Thus, although there are two contending 
major electoral alliances, each is formed around a clearly dominant Hindu 
leadership. In fact victory in the legislature of either of the two depends on 
who would throw up an effective protector of Hindu interests, not the 
association or disassociation of the staunch anti-Hindu group in either 
camp. 

In the final phase of decolonization the legislature was looked upon as a 
means of channelling the people’s political energies. It was decided to give 
shape to the legislature according to a design which suited the aspirations 
of the people as expressed through the political parties. Each party sought 
to capture the legislature to advance its own ideas as to the system of 
governance. Under the leadership of Ramgoolam the MLP used the legis- 
lature to oppose the British offer of a proportional electoral system. 
Britain argued that in view of its clear majority among the elected members, 
it could not ignore the MLP’s stand. It, therefore, established an Electoral 
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Commission to suggest a suitable replacement for the proportional electoral 
system. The MLP succeeded in getting its views accepted by this Commission 
too. Forty single-member constituencies were carved out with one member 
representing each constituency (1958). The Banwell Commission too found it 
hard to ignore the MLP: it recommended that there be twenty constituen- 
cies, each returning three candidates. 

When the MLP got an absolute majority in the Council after the General 
Election of 1959 it pushed the issue of independence through the legislature. 
The legislature assumed a pivotal role in the decolonization process. All 
politically conflicting groups rallied their resources and energies to acquire 
a legislative majority. The legislature emerged as a forum for conflict 
resolution. The different communities went to the legislature instead of 
settling the issue in the streets although there were violent clashes a couple 
of times. Violence only reinforced the indispensability and desirability of 
the legislature as a forum for resolving disputes. The final act of the 
colonial legislature was to enable Ramgoolam to achieve the present 
legislative structure. It was Parliament which passed the resolution which 
gave Mauritius its independence. 
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This article examines the major determinants of military intervention in 
Brazilian politics during 1964-84. It argues that although socioeconomic 
inequity, the level of industrial development, and the intense activation of 
the popular sector in the 1940s and the 1950s had laid the foundations of 
military intervention in politics in the 1960s, they were only the necessary 
conditions and that the sufficient conditions were the military élite’s percep- 
tions of civilian politics. The sharp polarization of Brazilian society in the 
years prior to the coup d’état of 1964 influenced the perceptions of the 
various élite factions in the military on issues relating to potential threats to 
system stability and economic growth. These perception’ usually varied, 
depending on the nature of those issues and the outcome preferences. 
Barring a few exceptions, the perceptual differences expedited the process 
of periodical leadership changes and the eventual opening up of the Brazilian 
political system in the mid-1980s. 

Whatever their political orientation, scholars are inclined,to agree that 
the year 1964 is a watershed in modem Brazilian history;' for, in that year, 
the Brazilian military, in the wake of tremendous opposition from the 
Right wing and the middle class to President João Goulart’s chaotic pro- 
Leftist politics, decided to intervene. In every previous intervention in 
politics, the military had formed a transitory Government for a brief period 
before handing power back eventually to the civilians. In 1964, however, it 
decided to stay on and govern. Sustained military rule from 1964 through 
1984 reflects a major break in military—civilian relations in Brazil. 


The author is Assistant Professor of Sociology, Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania, 
USA. : 
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see Ronald Chilcote, “Toward the Democratic Opening in Latin America”, Monthly Review 
(New York), February 1984, pp. 15-24; and Maria Helena Moreira Alves, State and Opposi- 
tion in Military Brazil (Austin, Tex., 1985). 
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During military rule Brazil went through an intense process of colonization 
of the State apparatus by the military. This process of colonization did not 
imply just a transition from the purely military to the political, but the 
subjugation of the State structure by the armed forces. At times the 
colonization was very coercive (as under the Emílio Garrastazý Médici 
regime); at other times it was manipulative rather than coercive (as under 
the Ernesto Geisel and João Baptista de Figueiredo Administrations). 

This article maintains that coercion is not always a necessary ingredient 
of the process of colonization. It describes colonization in terms of two 
basic features. First, colonization reflects a massive influx of members of 
the officer corps into the political arena which facilitates military control of 
top-level Government posts (as, for example, Ministries, directorships of 
large public-sector enterprises, and key Government posts). And second, 
there is, simultaneously, a progressive elimination of representative demo- 
cratic practices. Frequent manipulation in Brazil of the Constitution and of 
electoral laws by the military was the rule. Both these features had a 
profound impact on Brazil’s political economy.* 

It is against this background that this article presents a causal understand- 
ing of the sociopsychological forces behind military intervention in Brazilian 
politics. To facilitate analysis, the article is organized into five parts. Part I 
deals with the factors leading to the colonization of the Brazilian State 
during the period 1964-84. Part II highlights the state of politics under 
military rule. An attempt is made in this part to show how constant 
manipulation of electoral laws was intended to serve the interests of the 
military. Part II discusses the effect of this colonization on the Brazilian 
military. It also highlights the prominent factions within the military, and 
shows how their perceptions of Brazilian politics changed during the period. 
Part IV underlines the important social and economic policy measures 
taken under the military. Part V contains an overall assessment of military- 
civilian relations in Brazil during 1964-84. 


Factors Leading to Colonization of the Brazilian State during 
the Period 1964-1984 


The substantial literature that is available on the subject seeks to address 
the Brazilian case from a variety of perspectives.‘ One of the principal lines 
of analysis highlights the socioeconomic and political tensions generated by 
the particular type of dependent capitalist modernization experienced in 
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Brazil from the 1930s onwards. These tensions contributed to the collapse 
of the Left-oriented politics initiated by Getúlio Vargas. Tn this pattern of 
cooptational politics, the urban popular sector (i.e., the working class and 
the lower middle class) was an active participant in national politics and 
amply benefited from the Government’s pro-labour fiscal policies. 

Guillermo O’Donnell, the pioneer of this kind of analysis, explains the 
transition to military rule in 1964 in terms of the dynamics of bureaucratic- 
authoritarianism.‘ Three elements are crucial to any attempt at understand- 
ing bureaucratic-authoritarianism: the phase of industrialization, the activat- 
ion of the popular sector, and the technocratic vision. O’Donnell argues 
that political transformations arise from the sociopolitical tensions produced 
by industrialization and from the changes that subsequently take place in 
the social structure at both the élite level and at the level of the masses. The 
deepening of the Import-Substituting Industrialization (ISI) required 
increasingly higher levels of technology, managerial expertise, and capital 
to succeed with larger, more efficient, and increasingly capitalized enter- 
prises. Often these enterprises were affiliates of foreign multinational 
corporations.‘ 

The second important point in O’Donnell’s analysis concerns the popular 
sector. A populist coalition in power in Brazil pursued public policies that 
were beneficial to the popular sector from the 19403 onwards. This became 
difficult during the ISI phase and in the context of the new priorities to 
ensure stability and encourage foreign capital. As the rate of economic 
growth declined in the early 1960s owing largely to external factors, the 
consumption and power demands of the popular sector seemed difficult to 
satisfy.’ This contributed to the tensions as the popular sector refused to 
pay the price for the new austerity measures in the face of growing 
inflation. This in its turn produced a gap between popular demand and the 
regime’s ability to satisfy the demand. The increasing demand for the 
popular sector spilled over to the party system. The political parties, 
however, failed to funnel the social pressure into institutional channels. 
The continuing social pressure developed into a crisis as the economic 
decline continued throughout the early 1960s. 

The third component of the bureaucratic-authoritarian approach was the 
increasingly important role of the technocrats in society, both in the private 
sector and in the civilian and military bureaucracies of the State sector." 
The technocrats had little patience with the ongoing political and economic 
crisis. They tended to perceive mobilization of the popular sector as 
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detrimental to economic growth. Within the military, the technocratic 
orientation was known as the new professionalism. 

The new professionalism within the military was a product of the changing 
perception of the threat to Brazilian society.’ Since the Second World War 
the topranking military officers had, through study and research, developed a 
distinct notion of national security and development. Unlike in the past, 
the military’s notion of development encompassed all aspects of life— 
economic, political, and social. The Cold War of the 1960s and the rise of. 
insurgent activity elsewhere in Latin America made the military more 
conscious of its role in society. The army high command studied carefully 
every action taken by the Goulart Government or lack of action on its part 
to make sure that it did not present a threat to the military as an institution. 
The increasing interaction between the military and civilian technocrats 
and their growing frustration over the political and economic chaos of the 
time encouraged the emergence of a coup coalition which ultimately estab- 
lished a repressive bureaucratic-authoritarian regime in Brazil." 

In sum, the unorthodox politics of Vargas and of the immediate post- 
Vargas years was based on a broad developmentalist alliance. This alliance 
was forged by the corporatist State in order to implement the ISI pro- 
grammes in the face of antagonistic forces such as the landed oligarchy’ and 
foreign private capital. The military leadership was an active participant in 
the alliance. During the Vargas years, close collaboration was ensured 
between the regime and the dominant military factions. Other members of 
the alliance were the industrialists, the popular sector, and the technocrats. 
Thé alliance lasted as long as the export sector performed well in the 
international market. Once the rate of growth of Brazil’s exports declined 
in the early 1960s, the regime found it increasingly difficult to satisfy its 
various constituencies." 

Among the members of the alliance, the military, the industrialists, and 
the technocrats had a common stake in the continuance of the ISI. The 
military perceived it as a means of achieving Great Power status for their 
country. The industrialists and the technocrats needed continued State 
support in order to prosper. It was only the popular sector which perceived 
the continuity of the ISI as detrimental to its interests because of its 
emphasis on capital-intensive industrialization.” The alliance started en- 
countering problems when the regime found it increasingly difficult to 
dissociate itself from the popular sector or satisfy its demands. The regime 
could not dissociate because the popular sector had been its firm political 
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base; and it could not satisfy its demands because of the economic decline. 
Since the regime could not disassociate itself from the popular sector, other 
members of the alliance, most notably the military, became anti-regime in 
its perception. 

By 1964, thus, the ISI had passed beyond its earlier less-capital-intensive 
stages. The industrialization of the 1950s had come about through a massive 
influx of foreign private capital. This external capital had imparted much 
dynamism to consumer durables and the basic industries. However, this 
dynamism was restricted to the high-income urban consumer sector. The 
sustenance of the process of industrialization in Brazil in the early 1960s 
and beyond required new investments and technology. The capacity to 
attract foreign investment, however, depended on the ability of the Govern- 
ment to contain the demands of the popular sector (mainly labour) and to 
guarantee high rates of profit. The very labour base of Goulart made him 
incapable of such an undertaking.” 

The military regime went ahead after 1964 with the process of industrial- 
ization and its emphasis on high-tech capital-intensive activity. In so doing 
successive military rulers had recourse to policies of wage control, repression 
of union activity, credit restrictions, incentives for foreign capital, increasing 
rates of profit, and restrictions on the consumer “wage goods” market.“ 


Militarization of Politics 


Immediately after the coup of 1964, a decision wås made not to allow 
Brazil to retum to civilian control. A consensus was reached to perform a 
piece of surgery on the political body. Although there was much heated 
debate among the various military factions on the nature and scope of the 
surgery needed, the general feeling was that civilian politicians were unfit 
to govern and that power should not be returned to them for quite some 
time. The anger of the military over the chaos created by civilian politicians 
took the form of drastic purges and a complete overhaul of the political 
system.” 

Several decrees were pronounced to consolidate the military at the apex 
of the State apparatus and deprive civilian political parties of a chance to 
compete. The First Institutional Act (AI-1) legitimized the military as the 
ultimate source of political power in Brazil. Scores of legislators, former 
Ministers, State and local office-holders, public servants, and Left-oriented 
military officers were removed from office." 

This purge did not achieve what the military wanted. The proportional 
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representation system ensured the availability of replacements from the 
same political party for the vacant seats in Congress. The first military 
Government, i.e., the Government of Humberto Castello-Branco, thought 
of allowing a measure of democratic activity at first, but it found it imposs- 
ible to deal with the intense politicization of the early 1960s without further 
restrictions. 

In the State elections held in 1965 the Social Democrats (i.e., members 
of the Partido Social Democrático or PSD) won five States, although the 
Social Democratic Alliance—the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) and 
the PSD—supporting Goulart had been much affected by the political 
changes initiated by the military.” 

To prevent civilians from making any further political gain, the Goverr- 
ment proclaimed AI-2 and AI-3. By virtue of the latter the multiparty 
system was declared unconstitutional. It was laid down that the President 
and the Governors of the States should be elected indirectly by the Con- 
gress and the respective State Assemblies.” 

To pre-empt any civilian political threat, many regional military com- 
manders in the various States announced their desire to compete for public 
offices in the elections due in October 1966. Two artificially created parties 
were recognized—a pro-Government party (Aliança Renovadora Nacional 
or ARENA) and an Opposition party (Movimento Democrático Brasileiro 
or MDB). The MDB, taking advantage of the new political arrangement, 
won in the crucial States of Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande do Sul, long 
considered by the military to be vital to Brazil’s security." 

In the face of failure in successive elections to prevent political victories, 
the military regime came out with Institutional Act-5. By virtue of this act 
the Congress was closed down for sixteen months, and the President 
exercised complete control over the country’s political life. These excep- 
tional powers stayed in force till 1979. Act-5 was a turning-point for ‘the 
regime. On the pretext of combating “subversion” and reorganizing the 
State apparatus, the military emerged as the dominant power-broker. It 
progressively reduced the legislature, the judiciary, and the political parties to 
purely decorative bodies and controlled the influence of the Press, the 
Church, and the universities. A repressive apparatus led by the military 
police gained prominence. This prevented the regime from creating institu- 
tional channels of expression for the diverse sectors of the civilian élite. 
As the regime’s legitimacy declined in the eyes of civilian political groups, 
it became increasingly dependent on economic success to hold on to 
power.” i 

The economic upswing began in 1967, giving the hardliners within the 
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military the upper hand. Capitalizing on economic success and repeatedly 
renewing its commitment to sustain it, Médici followed a policy of consistent 
political repression. In the economic sphere, however, he granted a number 
of incentives in order to enlarge the profit margin of large private investors. 
The phenomenal growth of the Brazilian economy during 1968-74 was 
reflected in a significant rise in the income of the urban middle class.” 

The internal market for wage goods, however, remained stagnant as the 
real income of lower-level workers declined throughout the period. The 
accelerated capitalist transformation in agriculture resulted in an increase 
in unemployment. The solicitation of capital (mainly foreign) and the 
credit policies which provided generous credit to the private sector facilitated 
the emergence of a trilateral alliance—the State, foreign capital, and 
domestic capital.” 

Political stability thus did not rest solely on a gradual elimination of 
representative democratic practices; it was also strengthened by State 
incentives to investors. The political process was meanwhile manipulated 
through continual modification of the electoral laws. The elections of 1970 
ensured an overwhelming ARENA majority—72 per cent in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and 89 per cent in the Senate.” 

However, in the wake of the world economic depression in 1974, the 
economy, which was so dependent on the international market, ceased to 
grow. As we have mentioned earlier, the economic performance had so far 
provided the badly needed legitimacy to the military regime. To find an 
alternative source of legitimacy and to bolster its image, therefore, the 
regime announced certain measures such as an increase in the number of 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies and greater freedom for all candidates to 
campaign.” 

The municipal elections of 1976 gave the MDB massive victory. The 
MDB captured sixteen out of the twentytwo seats in the Chamber. It also 
obtained a majority in six State legislatures. President Geisel, using AI-5, 
adjourned the Congress in 1977 and decreed new Constitutional changes.” 

These changes, however, were unable to keep social protest under 
control. The economic decline after 1974 provoked massive labour strikes 
in 1978 in favour of political and trade-union autonomy. The Figueiredo 
Administration envisioned a “divide and conquer” master plan to fragment 
the MDB and to ensure military control over politics in the process.” 

The Government decided to return to a multiparty system of four or 
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five parties through fragmentation of the MDB. Not surprisingly, the 
MDB had several internal factions; some of these succumbed to Govern- 
ment manipulation. In 1979 the Government initiated a process of abertura 
(“an opening” or “liberalization”) by permitting, among other things, the 
retum of all political exiles, by releasing political prisoners, and by embark- 
ing upon debureaucratization.” 

It was by no means easy to achieve debureaucratization because of the 
increasing weight of the State’s economic apparatus. This apparatus had a 
tendency to strengthen the power of the bureaucracy vis-d-vis private 
capitalists, but in the very process of applying a policy favourable to 
capital, the officer corps of the-military were absorbed by it.” 

The Partido Democrático Social (PDS) succeeded the ARENA; and 
the Partido do Movimento Democrático Brasileiro (PMDB) took the 
place of the MDB. In addition, a Popular Party (PP) was created, which 
comprised moderates drawn from the MDB and dissenters who had left the 
ARENA. As such, the ARENA was never able to pacify the rivalries 
between the ex-PSD and the ex-UDN (Union Democrática Nacional or the 
National Democratic Union) members, and this became increasingly obvious. 
The old Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) also came to surface, and a 
splinter group led by Leonel Brizola formed the Partido Democrático 
Trabalhista (PDT).” 

In the elections held in 1982, the Opposition won ten out of the twentytwo 
States. The PDS lost its absolute majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Obviously, the Government’s desire to divide and conquer had backfired.” 

What do all these manipulations in the electoral laws signify? Even 
though they ensured the regime’s political victory for the time being, they 
created a frail political body. The periodical reshuffling of the party struc- 
ture from a multiparty system to-a biparty system and again to a multiparty 
system made for a very unstructured and weak political party system. The 
increased fragmentation of the electorate made it difficult for any electorate 
to identify itself with a party platform or ideology and vice versa. 

The negative contributions of this kind of electoral engineering were 
many. First, the arbitrary closing of the party system in 1965—66 led to 
extreme factionalism within the two new parties, particularly within the 
ARENA. Second, the strategy of breaking the two parties to a moderate 
multiparty system underestimated the amount of dissent within the military 
leadership. This became obvious when the electoral college elected Tancredo 
de Almeida Neves President. The switching of party loyalties finally proved 
to be one of the deciding factors in the eventual electoral outcome. 

Also, the colonization of the State apparatus by the military literally 
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silenced generations. A large number of liberal critics of the regime were 
either killed or asked to leave the country. Whatever limited franchise the 
people exercised they exercised as individuals, not on the basis of political 
platforms or ideologies. Political rights were not exercised but deferred. 

In sum, then, twenty years of electoral engineering in Brazil accomplished 
two things in particular. First, it weakened the democratic bases of the 
political parties through constant reshuffling of electoral laws and constitu- 
tional norms. Party leaders were always on the run, trying to figure out the 
loopholes in the new legislations. 

The anxiety of the civilian Opposition to deter the military from mono- 
polizing the political process left very little room for organizing the members 
of the parties. It is not surprising that no intra-party organizational elections 
took place during the 20-year period. In other words, there was no intra- 
party democracy such as might strengthen a democratic system on a national 
scale. Time alone will tell how long this mostly authoritarian intra-party 
structure can sustain the new civilian regime. 


State Apparatus and the Military 


Twenty years of power had its repercussions on the military too. Factional 
rivalries intensified as the regime sought to consolidate its utilitarian, 
coercive, and persuasive power. 

In the 1960s there were two prominent factions within the military. One 
was the golpistas (“military leaders strongly inclined to bring about change 
of Government through coups d’états”), who had been planning an anti- 
Goulart coalition since the very inception of his Presidency in 1961. This 
group included former War Minister Odilio Denys and former Navy Minister 
Heck, as well as generals like Osvaldo Cordeiro de Farias and Nelson 
Melo. They were traditionally anti-Goulart and disliked his style of politics. 
Frustrated over their failure to stop the succession of Goulart to the 
Presidency and his gaining of full Presidential power later in January 1963, 
this group started conspiring quite early. Morality and anti-Communism 
were their main slogans. The reason it took so long for this group to 
mobilize other anti-Goulart civilian elements was that some of the Right- 
wing civilian politicians wanted to experiment with their own techniques of 
mobilizing the electorate before declaring their support for an armed 
conspiracy.” 

Considerably outnumbering the first group was a second faction led by 
the legalistas (“Constitutionally oriented military leaders”). Until the last 
days of March 1964 the legalistas themselves were divided over the nature 
and intensity of their opposition to Goulart. Within their ranks there were 
many who were personally close to the President and constituted his 
dispositivo militar (“those who were committed to the maintenance of the 
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paramountcy of the military”). None of them was an avowed Communist. 
Almost all of them owed their position to Goulart. These included General 
Amaury Kruel and General Assis Brasil. Until the very last moment they 
believed that the President would somehow be saved from the clutches of 
the radical Left. There was a subgroup, the strict legalistas, who were 
diehard opponents of Goulart’s plan to use the military for political pur- 

poses—as, for example, Castello-Branco, Ademar de Queiroz, and Murici. 

On the eve of the coup the dispositivo militar decided to avoid factional 
fighting. This decision substantially contributed to the bloodless transitibn 
of power in 1964." This shows that in crisis situations the leaders of 
different military factions are more likely to come out in favour of a 
relatively unanimous agreement to uphold military unity. This delay in 
reaching unanimous agreement over the morality of intervention can be 
characterized as an example of intra-¢lite bargaining over “consummatory 
issues” 

Intra-#iite' bargining usually depends on the mutare or the meas Oed 
Some issues are consummatory issues as they tend to threaten the political 
existence of the institution that the élite factions themselves represent. On 
the other hand instrumental issues involve routine decisionmaking. 2 Most 
instrumental issues involve cost-benefit decisions in the economic sense. 
These issues do not tend to threaten the political existence of the institution 
that the élite themselves represent. A decision to stage a coup is a high-risk 
endeavour; if, by any chance, things go wrong, the military might be called 
upon to face very negative consequences. Hence a decision was made in 
favour of staging a coup after an intense period of bargaining between the 
golpistas and the legalistas. 

The political base of the golpistas was clear. They had the support of the 
big landlords who were afraid of Goulart’s agrarian reforms and anti-trust 
laws, the big industrialists who were worried over the President's pro- 
Labour attitude, and the foreign capitalists who were bothered about 
expropriation. The background of the /egalistas as a whole was middle class 
and lower-middle class. The chief concern of the legalistas was to ensure 
stability in the country, preserve the integrity of the military as an institu- 
tion, and block any attempt to use it for political purposes. They looked 
down upon political participation by members of the military while in 
service. Essentially, the strict legalistas disliked both extremes, the extreme 
Left and the extreme Right.“ No wonder that these two factions had 
different outcome preferences. 
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The point on which the golpistas and the legalistas converged was the 
preservation of the military as a disciplined institution, although the two 
disagreed over Goulart’s potential to bring off a social revolution or to 
stage a pre-emptive coup. When Goulart undermined the integrity of the 
military by dismissing the Navy Minister in the wake of the Sergeants’ 
mutiny who were demanding higher salaries and more political access, 
most members of the military high command (except for the very few who 
were extremely loyal to Goulart) were unanimous that the chaos obtaining 
in the country should not be permitted to affect the military. 

The pre-coup consensus among the civilian and military elements opposed 
to Goulart disappeared soon after he was overthrown. The very hetero- 
geneity of the pre-coup coalition proved hazardous even for the military. 
The factions within the /egalistas did not stick together after the coup. Most 
of them were not interested in Castello-Branco’s reforms, whether they 
were electoral, agrarian, or educational. The /egalistas, who were loyal to 
Goulart at some time or other, actively engaged in politics and became (or 
attempted to become) politicians with the support of former members of 
the political parties. The proposals to combat unproductive latifundios 
(“large tracts of land”) and to fix the minimum prices for agricultural 
products drew flak from the big landlords who had earlier supported the 
military takeover. Factional rivalry within the military intensified after 
1964 over such issues as legitimacy, political participation, and economic 
policies.” 


Policies of Successive Military Governments 


The foremost objective of the military Governments after 1964 was to 
foster rapid economic growth and to fight inflation so as to ensure economic 
stability. The issues on which the golpistas and the legalistas converged 
were anti-Communism, anti-corruption, opposition to mobilizational politics, 
and promotion of high economic growth. These issues can be described as 
instrumental issues where a quick decision was easy to make as the risks 
were appreciably low to the military as an institution. A debate ensued on 
what would possibly be the best means of translating these ideas into policy 
instruments—again ample proof of intra-élite bargaining over issues because 
of different outcome preferences. An agreement over issues does not 
necessarily mean that they would also agree on the outcome. 

The Castello-Branco Government (1964-67) instituted many new policies. 
First, it made an attempt to pursue an anti-Communist foreign policy based 
on the interdependence of the Free World. Secohd, it clearly preferred a 
semi-free-enterprise economic system supported and guided by a strong 
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Central Government. Third, it showed a clear liking for a realistic (or 
technical) resolution of the crisis instead of irrational nationalism. Fourth, 
it made efforts to keep the political process partially open to civilians in 
order to provide some legitimacy to the regime.* 

Failure to foster rapid economic growth contributed to increasing pressure 
within the military to change the President. The successor Government of 
Marshal Artur da Costa e Silva moved towards more repression. It not 
only undid some of the attempts at land reform made by the Castello- 
Branco Government but also failed to adjust delinquent taxes to reflect 
inflation.” 

The policies followed by Castello-Branco were not aimed at deriving 
short-term political benefits. However, this seems to have been what the 
military wanted to legitimize its rule. Da Costa e Silva, even though he had 
the support of the more nationalist officers, did little to help the cause. 
(Here the term “nationalist” is used in terms of policies that favoured more 
State intervention and public-sector planning in the economy.™) 

The second military Government of da Costa e Silva was shortlived. The 
nationalist military wanted to achieve much, but they had no agreed 
programme of action: Each Minister announced his own measures to cope 
with the major sources of dissatisfaction in his/her area of responsibility. 
Minister of Finance Delfim Neto reduced the interest rate and raised the 
limits of exemption from income tax. The Minister of Labour promised an 
end to decline in the real purchasing power of the workers. The Minister of 
Agriculture pledged more credit to agricultural producers. Da Costa e 
Silva and Albuquerque Lima spoke in favour of facilitating the production 
of atomic energy considered crucial for Brazil’s development and increased 
defence spending.” These are all examples of the inability of the various 
military factions to reach agreement over what a preferred set of outcomes 
should be. 

Even though the rate of growth of GNP picked up after 1967, the rising 
urban guerrilla activity meant an end to electoral politics in the popular 
sector and a rise in the influence of the hardliners within the ranks of the 
military. One round of electoral purge and repression was succeeded by 
another.” The hardliners were worried about the rise in guerrilla warfare 
and urban violence and perceived insurgent activity as a threat to the 
survival of the military as an institution. Foremost in their minds was the 
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confirmation of the status of the military as the only armed force in 
Brazilian society. 

By late 1968 there were abundant signs that Brazil was headed for. 
another political crisis. The division within the regime over the intensity of 
repression coincided with militant student demonstrations and terrorist 
bombings. A section of the Church also condemned the military regime. 
These developments strengthened the conviction of the hardliners that the 
President had been soft on the opponents. The Cold War and the fear of 
Communism and subversion helped them in consolidating their position 
vis-a-vis the Opposition.” In an opinion poll published by the Jornal do 
Brasil (Rio de Janeiro) in 1969, 71 per cent supported either Kubitschek or 
Lacerda (civilian politicians), whereas only 12 per cent promised support for a 
military President.” This was one clear indication that the military was 
losing popular support. 

By 1969, with the Médici-led hardliners in the forefront, the position of 
the Government was at least clear. In his address to the Brazilian people 
on 7 October 1969 Médici emphasized that socioeconomic development 
would be the primary goal of his Administration. He promised openness to ` 
those groups which refused support to subversive elements.“ Although he 
talked of socioeconomic development, his later policy pronouncements 
tended to ignore the social aspect. A new project was launched by the 
Government—popularly known as Project Brazil: Great Power.“ 

Project Brazil predicted among other things an annual increase of 7 to 9 
per cent in GDP over the period 1970-74. The Government recruited 
technicians and economists to serve in key planning posts to pursue with 
increased economic and financial rationality and without interference from 
politically motivated Ministers.“ 

The two previous Governments having failed to promote high economic 
growth, the Médici Administration was bent upon gaining legitimacy through 
performance. It believed that high economic growth could only be pursued 
in a climate of internal stability. In consequence, repressive measures 
against insurgent activity and policies to foster rapid growth gained prece- 
dence over a return to competitive political order.“ 

Military unity and discipline were the key issues that had contributed to 
the takeover in 1964. By 1968-69, however, the military itself had failed to 


“ Bolivar Lamounier, “Authoritarian Brazil Revisited”, in Stepan, n. 3, pp. 43-82. 

2 Schneider, n. 12, p. 312. 

3 Ibid., p. 301. 

# Tvan Pedro de Martins, “Notas sobre o Militar Brasileiro”, Cuadernos Brasileiros (Brasiha, 
DF), vol. 38 (1972), pp. 75-83. 

* Toid 

“ Schneider, n. 12, p. 313. 
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achieve a consensus from within. Differences were widespread over issues 
such as political demobilization and the question of fostering rapid economic 
growth—again, proof of intra-élite bargaining over issues which implied 
different outcome preferences. 

There was continued strain on military unity because of the tremendous 
responsibility that the institution had accepted in directing the political 
system—a role different altogether from that of being just a mediator in 
the past. During 1968-74, the socalled hard years of Brazilian politics, 
although there was a rough consensus on achieving growth, tension continued 
over who should occupy the seats of power and prestige. The emphasis on 
economic growth without any consideration for social distribution clearly 
reflected the desperation within the military ranks. During the Médici 
years, this desperation turned into a commitment to gain legitimacy through 
performance. It was hoped that rapid economic growth would solve the 
tension and nullify social protest. The rate of growth of GDP was over 10 
per cent during 1967-73. It did not, however, contribute to any relaxation 
in tensions. Instead, vigorous opposition continued within the military 
ranks. The question was whether the Government of Brazil should continue 
with its policy of economic expansion at the cost of social welfare or gain 
some civilian legitimacy through a gradual opening of the political process.” 

The junior officers too were exercised over the control of the State 
apparatus by a small military minority. This also contributed to constant 
pressure from within to reshuffle the persons in power or, if not, open up 
the system for more non-military participation. The strength of the forces 
asking for a reopening had been clear since 1970. Marshal Cordeiro de 
Farias, in a speech on 31 March 1969 to the Escuela Superior de Guerra 
(ESG), advised the Government to pursue a policy of conciliation in order 
to isolate the terrorists from other mild Opposition groups. On the same 
day Army Minister Geisel reminded the armed forces that representative 
democracy should be founded in love for liberty with responsibility rather 
than romantic democracy as propagated by the liberal critics of the regime. 
General Meira Matos, on the other hand, reiterated that issues of social 
peace, democracy, and preservation of national values were largely 
dependent on the success of developmental efforts.“ 

Repeated pronouncements were made early in the 1970s emphasizing 
the commitment of the Administration to make Brazil a Great Power in 
the world by the turn of the century. To this end it was stressed that Brazil 
needed a period of austerity, administrative efficiency, and free enterprise 


” Albert Fishiow, “A Tale of Two Presidents: The Political Economy of Crins Manage- 
ment”, in Stepan, n 3, pp 83-119. 

* Schneider, n. 12, p 315. Also see Carlos Chagas, “Tempo de Balancao”, O Estado de 
São Paulo (São Paulo), 6 January 1970, pp. 22-31. 
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with liberty and responsibility. Proposals were floated to enhance Brazil's 
nuclear capabilities by installing research and reactor facilities.” 

In 1971 the Association of Graduates at the ESG announced plans to 
spread widely the military’s doctrine of national security and development. 
The idea was to include the civilian élite and entrepreneurial and professional 
elements in order to ensure a greater consensus on behaif of the regime’s 
blueprint for the development of Brazil. By 1973 the Government of 
Médici realized that the issue of military unity—one on which the hardliners 
and the moderates were always agreed—was far from being resolved. On 
the other hand the new ESG emphasis on broadening the consensus behind 
the military strategy of development created, if not encouraged, the poss- 
ibility of yet another coup within the coup.” One of the ways of easing 
tension was to change the leadership and support the pressure for a gradual 
opening of the political system. This added another dimension to the 
available literature on intra-élite bargaining. If the élite failed to reach 
agreement on issues where they had widely different outcome preferences, 
they could at least ask for a leadership change. 

The military regime’s promise to make Brazil a Great Power by pursuing 
growth-oriented policies gave it some legitimacy with which to operate. In 
the long run, however, this could not be sustained as a source of legitimacy. 
The modernization achieved under the military dictatorship could only be 
sustained if capable political institutions were encouraged to articulate and 
aggregate interests effectively and build a broad consensus on behalf of the 
modernizing trend. The younger officers at the ESG espoused this line of 
thinking.“ 

The use of the military as a political group or party created its own 
problems. As more and more military men became members of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. they also gained a sense of practical politics; 
some of them, like the civilians. aspired to be personally in power. The 
difference between being politicized (pre-1964) and being in power (post- 
1964) became clear to the young and aspiring officers. This trend affected 
both the hardliners and the moderates at large. 


Conclusions 


To sum up, during the initial years after the coup in 1964, the inability of 
the moderate military Administrations either to foster rapid economic 
growth or to demobilize utterly the political Opposition contributed to the 
hardline position of the Médici Administration. During the Médici years 


* Schneider. n. 12, p. 352 
~ Ibid.. p. 329 
“ Francisco Weffert, “Why Democracy?”, in Stepan. n. 3, pp. 327-50. 
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there was a determination to gain legitimacy through performance on both 
the economic and political fronts. In consequence Brazil witnessed a period of 
repressive politics with very high rates of economic growth: Needless to 
say, the favourable market situation for Brazilian goods overseas facilitated 
such growth. 

The elimination of guerrilla activity and the attainment of rapid economic 
growth satisfied the inner pride of the hardliners. The development of a big 
industrial-military complex and the plans to expand facilities available for 
nuclear research gave some indication that Brazil had achieved at least the 
status of a middle Power—something the military had long desired. Also, 
as the military perception of the Left and the Communists as threats to the 
system changed after five years of dictatorship, the hardliners were left 
with no excuses for continuing with their policies of repression. 

Already by 1973-74 there was increased pressure within the military 
ranks mainly from the moderates to reshuffle the leadership. These 
moderates represented a different approach to civilian politics, given the 
fact that the fever of the Cold War of the 1960s had largely come down by 
the mid-1970s. The inauguration of Ernesto Geisel as President in 1974 
signified the desired change in leadership.” Although, as we have discussed 
earlier in this article, Giesel too did some manipulative electoral engineer- 
ing, the stage was set for a gradual reopening of the political process. The 
Figueiredo Administration of 1979-84 carried on the process of abertura 
with more intensity. The gradual decline of the economic growth rate after 
1974 and the continuance of manipulative politics contributed to the loss of 
whatever little legitimacy the regime had possessed early in the 1970s.” 
The international business climate and the strong multiclass civilian 
Opposition contributed to a gradual reopening of the political process in 
Brazil.” 

Finally, the intra-factional politics within the military clarified a few 
things. First, it was clear that all of the factions were becoming more 
professional than before. Their perception of Brazilian development en- 
compassed all aspects of national life. It was also clear that the factions, 
especially the golpistas and the legalistas, had wideranging differences in 
terms of outcome preferences for different issues. On most occasions this 
intra-élite bargaining in the military paved the way for leadership changes 
or policy changes by the subsequent Administrations. Second, the inter- 
factional bickering rejected the conventional wisdom that the military had 
always acted as a monolithic institution. And, third, it cannot be established 


2 Scott Mainwaring, “Grassroots Popular Movements and the Struggle for Democracy”, in 
Stepan, n. 3, pp. 168-203. 

“ Edmar Bacha and Pedro Malan, “Brazil's Debt: From the Miracle to the Fund”, in 
Stepan, n. 3, pp. 120-42. 
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that their perception of a threat to the system was influenced solely by their 
economic, social, or ideological background. Perhaps it was a combination 
of all three. 

The main causes of military intervention in politics in Brazil were un- 
doubtedly both social and psychological. The social laid the necessary 
conditions, and the psychological provided the sufficient conditions required 
to overhaul a civilian-run State. A highly unequal society was breeding- 
ground for the intense activation of the popular sector. This in turn 
affected the factions within the military. This effect took shape in the form 
of developing different perceptions on various burning issues and possible 
outcome preferences in respect of those issues. Although on many occasions 
during 1964-84 the Brazilian military failed to reach agreement on how to 
handle issues such as bolstering the level of living of the lower middle class 
and the poor, the history of the period can be used as-a productive 
sociopsychological study of the military—civilian relationship and its impact 
on the political decisionmaking process. 
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Economic Development in Bhutan: Recent 
Trends and Prospects 


KAPILESHWAR LABH 








Bhutan is a developing country, but for a long time it lagged behind other 
South Asian countries in developing its economy. Unlike these countries, 
it had only subsistence farming and a barter economy till the 1960s. Since 
1961 it has implemented six five-year plans. It embarked upon the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan in July 1992. This article is an attempt to study trends in 
Bhutan’s economic development. Besides, it seeks to throw some light on 
the prospects of economic development in Bhutan. 


Trends in Bhutan’s Developmental Strategy 


Bhutan was unable to initiate the process of economic growth early 
because of several constraints. For one thing there was dearth of indigenous 
capital and manpower, skilled ànd unskilled. The country also lacked an 
infrastructural base for economic growth. There were no roads and com- 
munication networks; so much so that the country was virtually inaccessible 
by road and air. Hence the developmental strategy followed by the Govern- 
ment during the first two developmental plans was limited to the establish- 
ment of the basic infrastructure needed to improve communications and 
reduce the country’s physical isolation. The strategy also sought to develop 
the country’s human resources especially through education and training. 
Table 1 indicates the plan allocations made in terms of percentage, as also 
the trends in Bhutan’s developmental strategy. 

Bhutan’s First Plan (1961-66) gave the highest priority to the develop- 
ment of the infrastructure relating to transport and allocated to it 66 per 
cent of the plan outlay. The main project was the building of the road from 
Phuntsholing to Paro and Thimphu. Importance was also given to education 
(8.8 per cent of the outlay), forestry (3 per cent), and health (2.9 per cent). 
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: Table 1 
Outisys of Bitan’s Developmental Plans 
(In Terms of Percentages) 

Sector First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 

Plan Pian Plan Plan Pian Pian 

(1961-66) (1966-71) (1971-76) (1976-81) (1981-87) (1987-92) 

Agriculture 1.8 10.7 123 23.4 9.0 9.2 
Food Corporation . g 

of Bhutan - + - - 29 11 
Animal Husbandry 1.4 2.8 5.1 5.6 3.5 3.5 
Forestry 3.0 3.4 6.0 10.0 4.9 4.4 
Power “1.4 _ 45 6.3: 4.6 7.4 13.1 
Trade and Industries 1.0 0.5 53 15.8 7.0 13.3 
Geological Survey - ` - = - = 0.4 
Public Works 

Department 58.7 34.9 17.8 11.6 16.9 93 
Roed Transport/ i 

Aviation 7.0 5.9 2.0 - 0.6 0.5 
Post and Telegraph 0.5 2.9 25 1.5 1.4 0.7 
Telecommunication - - 3.1 3.4 0.7 1.4 
Tourism - - 3.0 1.1 0.6 - 
Druk Air - - - - ~ 4.1 
Education 8.8 17.7 - 18.9 12.2 11.2 8.1 
Health 2.9 83 8.0 4.9 5.1 42 
Information and 

Broadcasting 0.1 0.7 0.8 12 0.8 1.0 
Urban Development - =- - - 4.0 2.6 
General ; 

Government - - - 24.0 20.6 
Drongkhags - - - - - 25 
Other ot 13.4 77 8.9 4.9 -- - 
Total Outlay 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Source: Royal Government of Bhutan, Statizxtical Yearbook of Bhutan, 1990 (Thimphu, July 
1991), p. 84. i 
Note: The figures cxciude expenditures incurred on the Chukha Hydroelectric Project. 


Table 1 also shows that under Bhutan’s Second Plan (1966-71) the 
development of the transport infrastructure continued to get priority. 
Public works and road transport received about 41 per cent of the plan 
outlay. The social sector also remained important. Education and health 
received 17.7 per cent and 8.3 per cent of the outlay respectively. The 
Second Plan, however, witnessed a significant change in developmental 
strategy in that the productive sector was also given importance. Allocations 
to agriculture increased from 1.8 per cent in the First Plan to 10.7 per cent 
in the Second Plan; the allocation to power also rose from 1.4 per cent to 
4.5 per cent. The improvement inthe means of transport and communication 
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during the period of the first two plans ended Bhutan’s physical isolation 
and paved the way for economic development. 

Bhutan’s Third Plan (1971-76) was designed to develop both the produc- 
tive and social sectors of the economy. While the share of the transport 
infrastructure declined to 19.8 per cent, that of the productive sector 
increased, accounting for 35 per cent of the plan outlay (agriculture, 12.3 
per cent; animal husbandry, 5.1 per cent; forestry, 6 per cent; power, 6.3 
per cent; and trade and industry, 5.3 per cent). The Third Plan recognized 
tourism for the first time and allocated to it 3 per cent of the total plan 
outlay. It also gave importance to the development of the social sector by 
allocating about 27 per cent of the plan outlay (education, 18.9 per cent; 
and health, 8 per cent). 

There was a significant change in Bhutan’s developmental strategy in the 
Third Plan. Bhutan now started giving priority to the industrialization of its 
economy. It decided to set up the Penden Cement Project and the Chukha 
Hydroelectric Project in 1974. However, the plan did not include the 
outlay on the Chukha Project, which was financed separately.’ 

The development of industries continued to receive priority in Bhutan’s 
Fourth Plan (1976-81). The share of trade and industry increased signific- 
antly from 5.3 per cent in the Third Plan to 15.8 per cent in the -Fourth 
Plan, which included largescale investments in projects such as the Penden 
Cement Plant. Moreover, the Fourth Plan outlay excluded the expenditure 
incurred on the Chukha Project, which was about 52 per cent of the plan 
outlay. The emphasis on industrial development did not mean any neglect 
of the development of other productive sectors of the economy. The 
Fourth Plan gave the highest priority to agriculture, which accounted for 
23.4 per cent of the outlay. The outlay for forestry also increased from 
6 per cent in the Third Pian to 10 per cent in the Fourth. However, the outlay 
for the development of the social sector decreased from 27 per cent in the 
Third Plan to about 17 per cent in the Fourth (education, 12.2 per cent; 
and health, 4.9 per cent). 

The Fourth Plan also witnessed an important change in the developmental 
strategy. The King of Bhutan initiated the decentralization of the process 
of development. He felt that if the people were directly involved in the 
formulation and implementation of the developmental plans, there would 
be a greater impact and a higher level of investment. He established 
Dzongkhaq Yargay Tschogchungs (or DYTs, or District Development 
Committees) to enable the representatives of the people to meet Govern- 
ment officials and express their priorities. ` 

The thrust of the Fifth Plan (1981-87) was to decentralize the process of 
development. To that end, while this plan was being formulated, the King 


' Bhutan: Development in Himalayan Kingdom, Waris Bank: Report: 430/-BHU, 7 April 
1983, p. 97. 
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toured all the districts of the country to discuss the problems of develop- 
ment with the people. Developmental plans were drawn up for each 
district, taking into consideration its developmental priorities and the 
available financial resources. District plans were then integrated into the 
Fifth Plan. Another important change was the decision to set up a number 
of large export-oriented industries based mainly on Bhutan’s abundarit 
forest and mineral resources. It was hoped that the products of these 
industries would find easy access to the large Indian market.” The partici- 
pation of the people in the formulation and implementation of the plan was 
aimed, among other things, at saving the labour cost of developmental 
projects. Usually a project was included in the plan if the people agreed to 
provide voluntary labour in its implementation. The King on his part made 
a commitment to provide the necessary materials and technical assistance. 
The drawing up of the Fifth Plan thus took a longer time than the previous 
plans. And it covered six years instead of five as the earlier plans had done. 

Bhutan kept up its emphasis on decentralization of the developmental 
process during the Sixth Plan (1987-92). The Dzongkhags (“districts”) 
emerged as a new sector under this plan, claiming 2.5 per cent of the plan 
outlay. The Sixth Plan gave priority to the development of power and 
industries. The allocation for power increased from 7.4 per cent in the Fifth 
Plan to 13.1 per cent in the Sixth-Plan. Similarly the allocation for industries 
rose from 7 per cent in the Fifth Plan to 13.3 per cent in the Sixth Plan. 
Moreover, a major change in the developmental strategy was effected 
through privatization of enterprises during the Sixth Plan. In the past the 
public sector had been the main engine of economic growth in Bhutan, and 
the Government had played a leading role in developing the economy of 
the country. During the Sixth Plan the Government recognized that eco- 
nomic growth could be achieved more efficiently through private enterprise 
than through active Government involvement and embarked on a privat- _ 
ization programme. The Gedu Wood Manufacturing Corporation was 
privatized in 1990. The Bhutan Tourism Corporation and the Bhutan 
Polythene Pipe pany were also privatized. Privatization was aimed at 
ensuring the efficient management and operation of enterprises and thereby 
promoting economic growth.’ 

The size of Bhutan’s plan outlays increased with its developmental 
needs. It rose from Nu. 107.2 million in the First Plan to Nu. 9,559 
million in the Sixth Plan. The outlay of each successive plan has been 
almost double or more than double that of the immediately preceding plan. 
The outlay of the First Plan was only Nu. 107.2 million. The outlay of the 
Second Plan (Nu. 202. 2 million) was 89 per cent higher than that of the 
First Plan. The outlay of the Third Plan (Nu. 475.2 million) was 135 per 


2 Ibid., pp. 100-2. 
z Royal Government of Bhutan, Ministry of Trade and Industry, Seventh Five-Year Pian: 
Programmes and Policies Relating to the Privete Sector (Thimphu, May 1992), pp.-5-6. 
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cent higher than that of the Second Plan. The outlay of the Fourth Plan 
(Nu. 1,106.2 million) was 133 per cent larger than that of the Third Plan. 
The outlay of the Fifth Plan (Nu. 4,684.3 million) increased by 323 per cent 
over that of the Fourth Plan. The outlay of the Sixth Plan (Nu. 9,559 
million) was 104 per cent higher than that of the Fifth Plan. Table 2 shows 
the steady increase in the size of Bhutan’s plan outlays. 


Table 2 
Financing of Developmental Pians 
(In Millions of Ngultrums) 


Sector First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sucth 
Plan Pian Plan Plan Pian Pian 
(1961-66) (1966-71) (1971-76) (1976-81) (1981-87) (1987-92) 


India 107.2 200.0 426.6 853.0 2,017.5 2,612.7 





(100.0 (98.9 (89.8 (77.1 (43.1 (27.3 

percent) percent) percent) percent) percent) per cent) 

Other external 

sources - - 15.8 193.7 978.0 2,609.3 
(3.3 (17.5 (21.9 (27.2 

percent) percent) percent) per cent) 
Internal resources - 2.2 32.8 59.0 1,460.6 3,160 
(1.1 (6.9 (5.4 (32.0 (33.0 

per cent) percent) percent) percent) per cent) 

Gap - - - z 228.2 1,177.0 
Total outlay 107.2 202.2 475.2 1,106.2 4,684.3 9,559 





Source: Royal Government of Bhutan, Planning Commission, Thimphu. 
Note: One ngultram is equivalent to an Indian rupee. 


Initially plan outlays made no distinction between “current” expenditure 
and “capital” expenditure. They represented more or less the total expendi- 
ture of the Government. In the Sixth Plan about 60 per cent of the plan 

- outlay was “capital” expenditure; the rest was “current” expenditure. The 
main concern of the Government was to find the resources needed for the 
plan. 


Trends in the Financing of Bhutan’s Developmental Plans 


Bhutan depended almost entirely on Indian aid to finance its first two 
plans. However, India’s share in its plan outlays progressively declined. 
From 100 per cent in the First Plan it came down to about 27.3 per cent in 
the Sixth Plan. There has been a corresponding growth in the mobilization 
of Bhutan’s internal resources and external aid, i.e., aid from sources other 
than India. 

Table 2 indicates trends in the financing of Bhutan’s developmental 
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plans. The process of mobilization of internal resources was initiated 
during the period of the Second Plan. It was, however, during the Third 
Plan that Bhutan really sought to enhance its domestic resources and 
reduce its dependence on external aid. In his Coronation Address on 
2 June 1974 King Jigme Singye Wangchuck said: 


From year to year, Bhutan is receiving increasing financial and technical 
assistance from our good friend India. Although the process of soċio- 
economic development was initiated in our country only a few years 
ago, we have achieved tremendous progress within a short span of time. 
In spite of this progress, our present internal revenue cannot even meet 
a fraction of our Government expenditure. Therefore, the most important 
task before us at present is to achieve economic self-reliance to ensure 
the continued progress of our country in the future. Bhutan has a small 
population, abundant land, and rich natural resources, and sound planning 
on our part will enable us to realize our aim of economic self-reliance in 
the near future.‘ 


Bhutan raised about 7 per cent of the outlay of the Third Plan through 
mobilization of its domestic resources. During the Fourth Plan, however, 
domestic mobilization accounted for just 5 per cent of the outlay. Subse- 
quently there was a significantly large increase in the mobilization of 
domestic resources: Bhutan was able to meet about 32 per cent of the 
outlay of the Fifth Plan and about 33 per cent of the outlay of the Sixth 
Plan through domestic mobilization. Interestingly it did not hike taxes to 
mobilize domestic resources.‘ The increase in the country’s internal resource 
mobilization was made possible largely by the profits of public enterprises 
and foreign trade. As early as 1974 Bhutan decided to set up enterprises 
such as the Penden Cement Project and the Chukha Hydroelectric 
Project with financial and technical assistance from India. The Penden 
‘Cement Plant. set up at a cost of about Nu. 150 million with an installed 
capacity of 300 tonnes per day, commenced production in 1981. Besides 
meeting its domestic needs, Bhutan started exporting about 60,000 metric 
tonnes of cement each year to neighbouring Indian States such ag Assam, 
Sikkim, and West Bengal.‘ Besides, other enterprises such as the Bhutan 
Calcium Carbide Limited, the Bhutan Polythene Pipe Company, and the 
Gedu Wood Manufacturing Corporation went into production during the 
Sixth Plan. 


* Bhutan: Development in Himalayan Kingdom, n. 1, p. 99. 

3 A mafority of the people of Bhutan belonged to the traditional subsistence economy, 
which limited the scope for tax collection in cash. See Royal Government of Bhutan, Planning 
Commission, Seventh Five-Year Plan: Main Plan Document (Thimphu, December 1991), 
vol. 1, p. 15. 

* Rinchhen Dorji, “Bhutan: 20 Years of Growth”, Times of India (New Delhi), 10 February 
1982. 
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The first two units of the Chukha Hydroelectric Project were com- 
missioned in 1986. It had been set up by India at a cost of about 
Nu. 2,460 million: 60 per cent of the sum was a grant made by India, and the 
rest, a loan. Work on the project began in 1974, when the Chukha Project 
Authority was constituted. Since 1986 Bhutan has substantially increased 
its generation of electricity. Indeed it is an important exporter of electricity 
to India today. Its revenue from its export of Chukha hydroelectric power 
and the internal sale of power increased from Nu. 42.52 million in 1986 to 
Nu. 293 million in 1989.’ The project is thus a very important source of 
internal revenue. Bhutan has also made efforts to enhance its domestic 
resources by expanding and diversifying its foreign trade. 


Trends in Bhutan’s Foreign Trade 


Before the period of planned economic development Bhutan had very little 
foreign trade. Such trade as it had consisted largely of barter. By and large 
Bhutanese traders served as intermediaries for the exchange of several 
commodities between Tibet and India. They brought musk, horses, dried 
chillis, walnuts, yak tails, woollen goods, gold, and silver from Tibet and 
exchanged them for Indian goods like indigo, clove, tobacco, betel leaves 
(pan), cotton cloth, and dried fish. Bhutan’s trade with Tibet was banned 
in 1960, with China’s suppression of Tibet’s autonomy. Since then India 
has been its sole trade partner. 

Towards the end of the 1970s Bhutan sought to diversify its foreign 
trade. In August 1978 Om Pradhan, then Bhutan’s Trade and Industry 
Secretary, visited Nepal with a view to establishing trade relations with that 
country. However, meaningful trade between the two Himalayan king- 
doms did not develop because the two countries had by and large similar 
economies. 

In September 1980 Bhutan signed a trade agreement with Bangladesh. 
The two countries agreed to accord the most-favoured-nation (MFN) 
treatment to each other in the matter of trade. They also undertook to 
provide means of transportation and warehousing and handling facilities to 
facilitate movement of goods. They, further, agreed to exchange goods in 
accordance with Schedules A and B annexed to the agreement. Bhutan 
expressed its willingness to export dolomite, gypsum, dust coal, slate, 
graphite, copper and timber products, cardamom, gum, resin, ginger and 
dry chillis, oranges and apples as stipulated in Schedule A; Bangladesh on 
its part undertook to export to Bhutan items such as newsprint, jute products, 
leather and leather products, chemicals and detergents, betel leaves, tea, 
tobacco, pharmaceuticals, and medicine as stipulated in Schedule B.* 

7 Royal Government of Bhutan, Planning Commission, Statistical Yearbook of Bhutan, 
1990 (Thimphu, July 1991), p. 60. 

* Toxt of the treaty is available from the Royal Government of Bhutan, Ministry of Trade 
and Industry, Thimphu. 
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The greatest obstacle to the flow of trade between Bhutan and Bangladesh 
was the absence of transit facilities through Indian territory. Bhutan signed 
a trade agreement with India on 27 December 1983, providing for free 
trade between the two countries. India agreed to extend transit facilities to 
Bhutan to facilitate the latter’s trade with third countries. The agreement 
also said that Bhutan’s exports to and imports from countries other than 
India were to be free, i.e., not subject to customs duties and trade restric- 
tions by the Government of India. However, trade between Bhutan and 
Bangladesh was very slow to pick up. In 1986 Bangladesh waived 50 per 
cent of the tariff on imports from Bhutan. The tariff concession provided a 
boost to Bhutan’s exports to Bangladesh. Bhutan’s exports started picking 
up from 1987 onwards. Bhutan had a favourable balance of trade with 
Bangladesh in the years 1987-89. Towards the end of the 1980s Bhutan 
succeeded in forging trade relations with other third countries as well. 

Table 3 indicates expansion and diversification of Bhutan’s foreign trade. It 
also shows that India continued to be Bhutan’s most important trade 
partner. Bhutan’s exports to India have increased more than five times 
since 1981. The increase became dramatic in 1987 owing largely to the 
export of electricity from the Chukha Project. Moreover, there has been a 
remarkable change in the structure of Bhutan’s foreign trade. Bhutan 
exports not only primary goods such as coal, dolomite, and gypsum but 
also manufactured goods like cement, chemicals, and a number of forest 
and food products. It imports not only consumer goods like textiles, fuel, 
motor cars, and electronic goods but also investment goods like machinery 
equipment and computers. 


Table 3 
Bhutan's Overall Balance of Trade 
(In Ngultrums) 
Year Country Imports Exports Balance 
1981 Bangladesh 1,210 - —1,210 
India 451,024,000 164,440,000 —286,584 ,000 
Others 65,309,892 9,717,498 —55 592,394 
Total 516,335,102 174,157,498 —342,177,604 
1982 Bangladesh 3,850 - —3,850 
India 440,227 318 155,206,252 —285 021,066 
Otbers 100,015,676 7,016,009 —~92,999 667 
Total 540,246,844 162,222,261 ~—378,024,583 
1983 Bangladesh 35,696 - —35,696 
India 409,002,510 158,212,795 —250,789,715 
Others 129,335,149 6,633,332 —122,701,817 


Total 538,373 164,846,127 —373,527 ,228 


























Year Country Imports Exports Balance 
1984 Bangladesh 134,961 8,504 —126,457 
India 673,626,000 193,190,099 —480,435,901 
Others 99,875,751 10,837,200 —89,038,551 
Total 773,636,712 204,035,803 —569,600,909 
1985 Bangledesh 943,769 248,900 — 694,869 
India 829,418,258 265,187,327 —564,230,931 
Others 92,493,435 6,113,607 —86,379,828 
Total 922,855,462 271,549,834 —651,305,628 
1986 Bangladesh = - z 
India 829,507,636 373,664,093 —455,843,543 
Others 354,003,068 7,256,550 —346,746,518 
Total 1,183,510,704 380,920,643 —802,590,061 
1987 Bangladesh 168,159 402,876 +234,717 
India 985,177,145 695,715,137 — 199,462,008 
Others 225,046,003 12,175,816 ~212,870,187 
Total 1,120,391,307 708,293,829 —412,097,478 
1988 Bangladesh 1,483,037 28,767,278 +27,284,241 
India 1,108,895,447 989,250,553 ~119,644,894 
Others 662,309,375 23,475,199 —638,834,176 
Total 1,772,687,859 1,041,493,030 ~731,194,829 
1989 Bangladesh 1,467,441 127,745,419 +126,277,978 
India 1,214,811 ,637 985,927,144 —228,884,493 
Others 248,411,926 18,652,658 ~229,759,268 
Total 1,464,691,004 1,132,325,221 —332,365,783 





Source: Royal Government of Bhutan, Department of Revenue and Customs, Thimphu. 
Balance of Payments 


Bhutan’s imports grew from about Nu. 516.3 million in 1981 to Nu. 1,464.6 
million in 1989. Imports from countries other than India‘and Bangladesh 


in 1981 to Nu. 802.5 million in 1986. In 1987 the trade deficit declined to 
about Nu. 412 million, thanks to the export of electricity from the Chukha 
Project to India. The trade deficit, however, rose again to Nu. 731.1 
million in 1988 owing largely to increased imports from third countries. 
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Bhutan’s trade deficit was covered by an inflow of foreign aid. By 
mobilizing external aid Bhutan was able not only to offset the trade deficit 
but also to cover resource gaps both in the'Fifth Plan and in the Sixth. 
Foreign aid payment increased from $4.123 million in the First Plan to 
$695.591 million in the Sixth Plan. Initially foreign aid came only from 
India. Aid from third countries, however, began to play an important role 
in Bhutan’s economic development from the Fourth Plan onwards. Bhutan 
received developmental assistance from such countries as Australia, Austria, 
Canada, Japan, New Zealand, The Netherlands, and Switzerland. Whereas 
India was Bhutan’s main source of aid, aid from third countries amounted 
to more than a quarter of Bhutan’s total aid flow by the end of the Sixth 
Plan. Table 4 indicates trends in bilateral aid to Bhutan. 

Then there was aid received from several multilateral organizations. 
Bhutan became a Member of the United Nations in 1971 and started 
receiving aid from UN agencies like the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and the United Nations Capital Development Fund 
(UNCDF) from its Third Plan onwards. It joined the World Bank and the 
Asian Development Bank in 1981 and received aid from those institutions 
for its Fifth Plan and thereafter. Aid received from the UN agencies and 
international financial institutions has been substantial over the years 
(Table 5). 

Foreign aid to Bhutan rose to $695.591 million by the end of its Sixth 
Plan.’ Total aid inflow has been larger than its current account deficit. 
Hence its total international reserves have risen over time. At the end of 
November 1991 its convertible currency reserves amounted to $85.55 
million, and its rupee reserves to Rs 363.59 million.” 


Bhutan has utilized its external resources efficiently and made impressive . 


progress in the socioeconomic field. It has brought health care to about 
90 per cent of its people. There are now about 160 major health facilities, 
besides out-reach clinics established to provide health care to remote parts 
of the country. Substantial progress has been made in the field of education 
since the process of development was initiated in 1961. Literacy has risen 
to 30 per cent from almost zero. There are now about 316 institutions 
providing education and training to over 70,000 children. Bhutan has 
succeeded to a great extent in overcoming the main constraints on its 
development. It has been able to build up a small but well-motivated and 
trained cadre of administrators who are committed to continue the process 
of development in the country. Besides, it has made remarkable progress 
in the field of transport and communications. It has built about 3,000 
kilometres of motorable road. It has established air services and other vital 


’ Aid received by Bhutan totalled $695.591. millon. This included both bilateral aid 
($405.906 million) and multilateral aid-($289.685 million). 

" Royal Monetary Authority of Bhutan, Selected Economic Indicators (Thimphu, December 
1991), p. 1. 
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telecommunication services like telephone, telex, and facsimile facilities. It 
achieved impressive economic growth especially in the 1980s. 


Trends in Bhutan’s Economic Performance 


In the initial stages of Bhutan’s planned development, i.e., prior to the 
1980s, the emphasis was on the establishment of the necessary basic infra- 
structure. There was little investment in productive sectors of the economy 
like mining, industry, and power. Hence there was no appreciable growth in 
those sectors. Lack of geological information limited the development of 
the mineral sector, which accounted for only 0.6 per cent of the GDP in 
1980. The industrial sector and power accounted for only 3.2 per cent and 
0.2 per cent respectively of the GDP in 1980. During the years 1980-89, 
however, there was a phenomenal growth in Bhutan’s economy. Table 6 
indicates Bhutan’s GDP growth rates in the 1980s. 

Agriculture has been the dominant economic sector in Bhutan, accounting 
for about 55 per cent of the GDP in 1980. Bhutan achieved an average 
annual growth of 5 per cent in this sector during the period 1980-89. The 
country grows up to 60 per cent of the cereals and 52 per cent of the rice it 
needs. It grows only 24 per cent of its wheat requirements. On the other 
hand it is selfsufficient in maize, barley, and millet. It meets its deficit by 
importing cereals from India. 

Horticulture is now an important source of revenue in Bhutan. The 
country produces a variety of horticultural crops such as apples, oranges, 
cardamom, and ginger. In the 1980s it earned a substantial amount of hard 
currency by exporting horticultural products to countries like Bangladesh, 
Japan, Singapore, and Thailand. In 1988 its horticultural exports accounted 
for 25 per cent of its total exports." 

Bhutan’s forest resources are substantial as about 71 per cent-of its land 
area is covered by forests. Bhutan enhanced its forestry exports in the 
1980s by setting up a few, large, wood-based industries. Its exports of 
forestry products accounted for about 17 per cent of its total exports to 
India, and 13 per cent of its GDP in 1988." Although it could accelerate 
exploitation of its forest resources, it is committed to sustainable develop- 
ment. It has, therefore, had to restrict the level of logging to prevent 
unsustainable exploitation of its forest resources. The slow growth in 
agriculture and forestry resulted in a decline of 10 per cent in their share of 
the GDP in 1989. The decline was offset by the growth in the mining, 
manufacturing, and power sectors. Starting from a negligible base, the 
electricity sector has steadily grown. The growth averaged 65 per cent. The 


!l Seventh Five-Year Pian: Main Plan Document, n. 5, p. 152. 
2 Ibid., p. 136. See also Kwensel (Thimphu). 27 June 1992. 
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Table 6 
` GDP Sector Shares and Growth Rates, 1980-1989 
(In Terms of Percentage) 








Sector GDP share Average growth GDP share 
1980 1980-89 1989 
Agriculture 55.7 5.0 45.1 
Mining and quarrying 0.6 13.8 1.0 
Manufacturing 3.2 15.2 6.0 
Electricity 0.2 65.4 10.8 
Construction 7.8 4.7 6.3 
Trade, etc. 10.9 1.1 6.3 
Transport and-communication 4.3 12.9 6.7 
Financial services : 6.3 9.8 7.7 
Community and social services 10.8 6.8 10.2 





Source: Royal Government of Bhutan, Ptanning Commission, Seventh Five-Year Pian: Main 
Plan Document (Thimphu, December 1991), vol. 1, p. 11. 


of electricity from 3.5 megawatts in 1981-82 to 341 megawatts in 1987-88. 
In the mining and manufacturing sectors the output of the cement and 
calcium carbide plants accounted for a large proportion of the increase in 
growth. Thus, during the years 1980-89, Bhutan’s GDP grew at an average 
annual rate of 7.5 per cent—a very rapid rate of growth indeed compared 
with the rate of growth in most developing countries during the same 
period. Bhutan avoided the foreign-debt trap into which other developing 
countries fell. Its foreign debt has of course increased recently. In June 
1991 its outstanding hard-currency debts totalled $75.8 million; its out- 
standing rupee debts on account of the Chukha Hydroelectric Project and 
Bhutan Tourism, amounted to about a billion rupees.” 

Bhutan has not been able to sustain its rapid rate of economic growth in 
the 1990s. Its overall economic growth in 1990-91 has not exceeded 3.5 per 
cent.“ This is due to two factors. First, Bhutan has not during the Sixth 
Pian set up any export-oriented project that would start production during 
the period. Second, political disturbances in the southern part of the 
country have led to disruption in econdmic activity. 


Prospects 


If the economic development of a country depends on its political stability, 
the prospects of Bhutan are bright; for there seems to be no threat to the 
stability of the Government of Bhutan in the near future. Despite the 


4 Royal Monetary Authority of Bhutan, Annual Report, 1990-91 (Thimphu, December 
1991), p. 29. 
s Ibid., p. 1. 
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ethnic problems in the southern part of Bhutan the Government proposes 
to push the process of economic- development in the country. This is 
obvious from the objectives and the outlay of its Seventh Plan (1992-97). 
One of the main objectives of this plan is to achieve economic selfreliance. 
The Government is “determined” to put an end to its dependence on 
external assistance." The core areas of development comprise agriculture, 
power, trade and industry, communications, human resources development, 
health, and education. The plan provides a total outlay of Nu. 15,590.7 
million. Besides, the expenditure to be incurred on non-plan projects like 
power projects and the Dungsum Cement Project is estimated at Nu. 9,632 
million." 

Although about 90 per cent of the Bhutanese people depend on agricul- 
ture, the development of agriculture is constrained by the extremely moun- 
tainous character of the terrain. It is unlikely that the agricultural sector 
would make a significant contribution to the growth of the country’s GDP. 
Bhutan is, therefore, making major investments in the development of the 
manufacturing and energy sectors. It has decided to set up the Dungsum 
Cement Project, which is estimated to produce 1,500 tonnes of cement 
every day. The project is estimated to cost Nu. 1,500 million, and it would 
be partially aided by India. Moreover, it has decided to set up six new 
industries—two garment export industries, a soft drinks plant, a ferro- 
silicon plant, a brewery, and a cement-manufacturing plant—all in the 
private sector.” It has privatized the Bhutan Tourism Corporation, which 
is expected to take a number of measures to attract more and more 
tourists." 

Bhutan looks upon the generation of hydroelectric power as one of its 
main sources of revenue through internal sale and export of power to 
India. It has taken steps to develop the Kurichu Hydroelectric Project (46 
megawatts), the Tangsibi Hydroelectric Project (45 megawatts), the Basochu 
Hydroelectric Project (46 megawatts), the Bunakha Reservoir Project (120 
megawatts), Chukha IT (1,000 megawatts), and Chukha II (600 mega- 
watts)." It signed a memorandum of understanding with India on 4 January 
1993 for the development of the Sankash Multipurpose Project. This project 
will be one of the largest multipurpose projects in South Asia and will 
generate 1,525 megawatts of power. It will cost about Nu. 20,000 million.” 


Seventh Five-Year Plan: Main Pian Document, n. 5, p. 23. 

* Toid., pp. 42-45. 

7 Bhutan Chamber of Commerce and Industry (BICC), BICC] Annual Magazine, 1990-91 
(Thimphu, December 1991), p. 53. 

= The Government of Bhutan does not favour unrestricted tourism for fear of its possible 
adverse effects on the culture and environment of the country. It has decided to permit up to 
4,000 tourists a year during the Seventh Plan period. See Seventh Five-Year Pian: Main Plan 
Document, n. 5, p. 159. . 

® Toid., pp. 176-7. 

* Kuensel, 9 January 1993. 
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Bhutan may also endeavour to enhance its resources through the expan- 
sion of its foreign trade. As noted earlier, it had imposed a ban on its trade 
with its northern neighbour in 1960 in the wake of the Chinese repression 
of Tibetan autonomy in 1958-59. It is likely that it will lift this ban in the 
near future. However, the northern part of Bhutan, which is about 3,500 
metres above sea level, lacks any economic potential worth recording. It is 
inhabited mainly by yak-herders. The high altitude restricts cultivation to 
just barley and root crops. Hence there is little prospect of trade growing 
between Bhutan and its northern neighbour. i 

Bhutan was able to diversify its trade in the 1980s. Its trade with 
Bangladesh expanded substantially. Towards the end of the 1980s, its 
exports to Bangladesh constituted about 90 per cent of its exports to 
countries other than India. However, its exports to Bangladesh are not 
likely to grow much further in the 1990s. As noted earlier, one of the 
factors behind the growth of its exports to Bangladesh was the tariff 
concessions granted by Bangladesh. However, Bangladesh has recently 
reimposed duties on imports frorn Bhutan, saying that it has to maintain a 
uniform tariff regime for all the countries to which it has accorded MFN 
treatment. It feels that Bhutan cannot be given any special tariff concession.” 
Moreover, it is keen to correct the trade imbalance with Bhutan. It is 
averse to any onesided growth in Bhutan’s exports. In November 1990 
Bhutan requested Bangladesh to include a number of items such as timber 
and allied products, marble, cement, calcium carbide, ferro-silicon, and 
fresh vegetables in the list of commodities for export and for waiver of the 
customs tariff. Bangladesh, however, did not accede to the Bhutanese 
request in view of its adverse balance of trade with Bhutan.” 

Bhutan has tried to increase its imports from Bangladesh and thereby to 
reduce the trade imbalance between the two countries, but in vain. Its 
failure is due to various reasons, including supply problems, natural cala- 
mities, and organizational difficulties in Bangladesh. For instance, there is 
a good demand in Bhutan for dried fish from Bangladesh, but Bangladesh 
cannot supply as its exports are affected from time to time by cyclones. 
Moreover, goods from Bangladesh by and large are not competitive in 
Bhutan in comparison with goods from other countries—as, for instance, 
vehicles and jute bags. Bhutan once imported ten “Pajero” jeeps from 
Bangladesh on a trial basis. It found that the price of the jeeps was quite 
high compared with the prices quoted by other countries like Japan. Also 
the quality left much to be desired. Bhutan imports jute bags from Bangia- 
desh for its cement plant. However, jute products from Bangladesh have 
lost theic competitive edge in the Bhutanese market since the devaluation 


4 “Minutes of the Trade Talks between Bhutan and Bangladesh Held in Dhaka on 7-11 
March 1992", in Seventh Five-Year Plan. Programmes and Policies Relanng to the Private 
Sector, n: 3, pp. 30-54. 

2 Iid. 
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of the Indian currency.” Thus the prospects of increasing the volume of 
trade between Bhutan and Bangladesh are limited. 

Bhutan’s trade and economic interaction with India are likely to grow in 
the future and for good reasons. Bhutan is contiguous with India. There is 
no bottleneck in the movement of goods between the two countries. 
Bhutan also has monetary links with India. Trade between the two countries 
is transacted in Bhutanese ngultrums or Indian rupees. Besides, India and 
Bhutan have special trading arrangements. According to the trade agree- 
ment signed on 2 March 1990, free trade and commerce between the two 
countries would continue as before. Economic exchanges are also likely to 
increase during Bhutan’s Seventh Plan (1992-97). India has pledged to 
provide Rs 7,500 million to Bhutan during the current plan,” as also to 
assist Bhutan in setting up industrial and hydel power projects. The visit of 
the Prime Minister of India, P.V. Narasimha Rao, to Bhutan in August 
1993 brightened the prospects of further economic cooperation between 
the two countries. The talks between the King of Bhutan and the Indian 
Prime -Minister in Thimphu centred upon increased bilateral economic 
relations.” 

Bhutan needs to accelerate its economic development to achieve eco- 
nomic selfreliance and improve the quality of life of its people. As noted 
earlier, the rate of economic growth declined from 7.5 per cent in the 1980s 
to about 3 per cent in the beginning of the 1990s. Unless the rate of 
economic growth goes up at least to 6 per cent, it would not be possible to 
raise the standard of living of its people. Bhutan needs to raise its invest- 
ments not only in productive sectors but also in the social sectors of 
development. Health care has no doubt been extended to 90 per cent of its 
people, but the quality of the health care provided is rather poor. As its 
human development indicators show, life expectancy (48 years) in Bhutan 
is still low. Also literacy, especially among women (10 per cent), is low. 
Like many other developing countries, Bhutan requires enhanced assistance 
in financing its developmental programmes. It richly deserves attention 
from the international community in view of the unusual constraints in the 
matter of development like its extremely mountainous terrain and its 
landlocked location. 


March 1994 


® Toad 
H Kuenseal, 21 March 1992. 
> Tumes of Inda (New Delhi), 23 Angust 1993. 


Notes and Memoranda 


International and Area Studies in India 


M.S. RAJAN 











The decision of the Government of India to endow the Appadorai Pro- 
fessorship of International Studies at the School of International Studies of 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University is a landmark in the promotion of the 
study of international affairs as well as of area studies. The professorship is 
meant to commemorate the pioneer and founder of those studies in India, 
and it is, therefore, proper that its creation should occasion a survey of the 
course of development of those studies in Indian universities during the 
past five decades. 

At the time of Independence, there was hardly any provision in the 
Indian university system for the study of international affairs and area 
studies. The Indian Council of World Affairs had been established in 1943 
(under the Presidentship of the late Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, distinguished 
lawyer and sometime member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council), but it 
was yet to do any significant work. The late Dr A. Appadorai joined the 
Indian Council of World Affairs in 1944, i.e., a year later, as its Secretary. 
He later became its Secretary-General. He established the quarterly journal 
India Quarterly, which has ever since been an important forum for the 
expression of Indian opinion on world affairs. Under the distinguished 
presidentship of the late Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, the Indian Council of 
World Affairs also published numerous books and pamphlets which, so to 
speak, laid the foundations of research/publication on the subject in India. 

In October 1955 the Indian Council of World Affairs established the 
erstwhile Indian School of International Studies, the predecessor of the 
present School of International Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
under the leadership of Pandit Kunzru and Dr Appadorai. This School 





The author is Professor Ementus, School of International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru Univer- 
sity, New Delhi. He was Director of the Indian Schoo! of International 
Studies, New Delhi, during the years 1965-71 
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helped pioneer the “take-off stage” of study/research/publication in the 
fields of international affairs and area studies in India. Apart from its 
research journal International Studies, it published some books and pamph- 
lets, trained students in (and only in) doctoral research, and held national 
and international conferences. 

The Indian School of International Studies was started partly because 
the authorities of the Indian Council of World Affairs and especially its 
Secretary-General, Dr A. Appadorai, realized that without such an institu- 
tion to train specialists in international affairs and area studies it would be 
difficult to promote Indian expertise in the field. Indian universities had no 
provision for such training even in the traditional systems, let alone in 
newer disciplines like international affairs and area studies. Seeing that 
there were not enough specialists for starting an institution exclusively 
concerned with the training of experts, the authorities hit upon a novel 
scheme: they managed to get the services of a few knowledgeable Indian as 
well as foreign scholars on short-term appointments for the training of 
young men and women of promise and making them worthy of being 
appointed to permanent positions. These scholars included Sardar K.M. 
Panikkar and Professors Tarachand, Nicholas Mansergh, Quincy Wright, 
and W.H. Morris-Jones. There were also a few Australian, Canadian, 
Japanese, and Russian scholars. 

The young scholars who were trained were called Special Fellows. They 
were asked to study, and do research in, the history and institutions and 
foreign policies of some leading foreign regions/countries, partly by spending 
some months or years in those regions/countries and partly by learning the 
local languages and getting personally acquainted with the eminent scholars 
and research institutions and libraries of their areas of specialization. 
When they had completed their training, they were appointed to permanent 
positions. 

And in time these Indian specialists became pioneers in their several 
fields, heading Departments in the Indian School of International Studies. 
In their turn they trained numerous young men and women in doctoral 
research. These later spread out to other universities and research institu- 
tions—without these institutions paying for their training. This is a great 
contribution of the Indian School of International Studies to higher 
education. 

The Indian School of International Studies also pioneered a one-year 
pre-Ph.D. course, compulsory for all students, mostly in such functional 
fields as international politics, international law, and international economics. 
Students were also required to learn a foreign language of their choice. 

The Indian School of International Studies, further, managed to get one 
or more scholarships from most of the Indian States for students hailing 
from them in addition to the scholarships received from the University 
Grants Commission, the Reserve Bank of India, and others; so much so 
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that practically everyone admitted for doctoral studies could look forward 
to receiving a scholarship for two or three years. This, again, was a novel 
practice. 

In fact all these features of the Indian School of International Studies 
(and some others too)' represented significant, even revolutionary depar- 
tures from the traditional university system. It is largely thanks to them 
that the Indian School of International Studies was regarded widely as a 
remarkably successful experiment in higher education, especially in the 
new fields of international affairs and area studies. 

Beginning in the mid-1960s, the Indian School of International Studies 
started a series of annual Extension Lectures (about twentyfive of them) 
on major developments in international affairs. This series was redesignated 
in 1991 as Kunzru Memorial Lectures in memory of Pandit Kunzru. The 
Extension Lectures have been highly popular ever since they.were instituted. 

About the same time (and till some years ago) the Indian School of 
International Studies used to train Indian Foreign Service probationers for 
varying periods and help them in equipping themselves adequately with 
foundational courses in the fields of international affairs and area studies. 

It was at the instance of the Indian School of International Studies that 
the Union Public Service Commission introduced a paper on international 
affairs in the annual Civil Service examinations. 

In view of the success of these unplanned, but wholesome experiments, 
other universities too introduced international affairs and area studies as a 
discipline. They offered courses (usually in the Department of Political 
Science) in international politics and international organization (mainly the 
United Nations) and in South Asian studies, Southeast Asian studies, 
American studies, Indian Ocean studies, Latin American studies, West 
Asian studies, East Asian studies, and so on. 

The only other university to set up a Department of International 
Relations was Jadavpur University, Calcutta. It did so a few years ago. Its 
Department of International Relations has been doing good work, both in 
international affairs and in Southeast Asian studies. 

In the field of defence/security, apart from the Institute of Defence 
Studies and Analyses in New Delhi (outside the university system), some 
universities have established separate departments—as, for example, the 
Universities of Allahabad, Kanpur, and Madras. These, however, do not 
seem to have made any significant contribution yet to the promotion of 
defence studies in the country. 

In the field of international economics, mention may be made of the 
work being done by the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, New Delhi. The 
Indian Society of International Law, New Delhi, has promoted study and 


' See M.S. Rajan, Professor A. Appedoral and the Development of International and Area 
Studies in India: A Personal Memoir (New Delhi, 1991). 
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research in the fields of international law and international organization. It 
also publishes a quarterly journal. 

The University Grants Commission established area study centres in the 
1960s and thereafter in various universities—South and Southeast Asian 
studies at the University of Madras; African, Chinese, and Japanese studies 
at the University of Delhi; African and Soviet studies at the University of 
Bombay; South Asian studies at the University of Rajasthan, Jaipur; West 
Asian studies at the Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh; Southeast Asian 
studies at the Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati, Andhra Pradesh; and 
Latin American studies at the Goa University. However, barring a few 
individual exceptions, they have, by and large, not made any significant 
progress in their different fields of study—and for a variety of reasons. 

All this was too modest a progress for a vast country like ours with its 150 
or more universities in five decades. The establishment of Schools/Depart- 
ments of International Studies took place only in the late 1980s. For 
instance, the University of Pondicherry, which is a Central university, 
established a School of International Studies then. Although this was a 
notable development in principle, the School has not yet made an impact.. 
It seems to be going through the usual initial pains of development. 

Area studies are yet to develop adequately outside the School of Inter- 
national Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University and for a variety of 
reasons, including the absence of sustained financial support from the 
University Grants Commission. Area studies call for larger resources than 
usual (both initially and for some years thereafter) in order to facilitate 
acquisition of research materials, the imparting of language training, and 
the organizing of field trips to the countries or areas concerned. Without 
these, scholars seeking to advance their interest or expertise would be 
discouraged. This is an area where the Ministry of External Affairs and 
various Indian missions abroad could help, but they have done very little so 
far. Indeed they have not done enough to promote even modern Indian 
studies abroad. 

Second, career prospects before those who specialize in area studies as 
such are limited. Often area study centres are unable even to initiate a new 
course. This is so partly due to the conservatism of those who belong to the 
traditional disciplines. 

Third, the experience of the Indian School of International Studies 
makes it clear that area studies can progress only in conjunction with (and 
within the framework of) international studies (international politics, 
international economics, international law, and such other functional dis- 
ciplines); they cannot function in isolation, or in conjunction with the 
traditional disciplines. We have dealt with these and other related issues in 
greater detail elsewhere.’ 


2? M.S Rajan, “Teaching and Research International Relations and Area Studies”, Inter- 
national Studies (New Delhi), vol. 18, no. 1, January 1978, pp 75-78. See also A. Appadoray, 
“International and Area Studies in India”, Ibid., vol 24, no. 2, April-June 1987, pp. 133-43 
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A consequence of this deplorable situation is that any scholar wanting to 
study international affairs and area studies at the research level needs 
generally to go all the way to New Delhi—to the School of International 
Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University and to the University of Delhi 
(for Chinese, Japanese, and African studies); for only there can we find 
competent researchers to guide research, as also fairly good hbrary facilities. 
This is a wholly inadequate provision, and expensive too, for students 
belonging to remote parts of the country. 

Sadly the priorities of the University Grants Commission and, indirectly, 
of the Ministry of External Affairs are not satisfactory in this respect. The 
University Grants Commission has sought to set up new area study centres 
outside the School of International Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity, presumably on account of its commitment to follow the federal 
principle (i.e., the principle that these centres need to be spread over the 
entire country). Adherence to the federal principle is, in itself, right and 
proper. Too strict adherence to that principle, however, has caused the 
area study programmes of the School of International Studies of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University to languish for years. 

Take, for instance, the decision of the University Grants Commission to 
provide for a Latin American studies programme in Goa. The consequence 
of this decision is that the oldest programme on the area in the School of 
International Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University has been allowed 
to suffer neglect. Indeed it has suffered neglect for a long time now. Till 
recently there was just one teacher to carry on the programme in the 
School of International Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University. Even 
now it has only one more post added to the programme—and this to cover 
developments in more than twenty Latin American countries with two 
major languages! In contrast it is believed that the Goa programme has 
about a dozen positions! And it will take many years for the Goa programme 
to get to the “take-off” stage, especially for it to train its staff in this new 
discipline and to build up its research facilities. 

The University Grants Commission has not given any assistance for 
several years now to most of the other area studies programmes in the 


Professor A.P. Rana, formerty of the M.S. University of Baroda, holds a different view. He 
believes that one of the reasons for inadequate progress in the study of “international 
relations” is that it has been “pushed umplicitly and inchoately into area study centres”. See 
his International Relanons. A Trend Report (New Delhi: Indian Council of Social Science 
Research, 1988), pp. 54-55. This publication is a part of the series “Survey of Research in 
Political Science” Rana’s view is contrary to what the School of International Studies of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (which was known as the Indian School of International Studies 
prior to June 1970) has found during its four decades of experience. The study of international 
relations and area studies are in fact mutually supportive. In some other universities area 
studies have been tagged on to the study of traditional disciplines lıke politcal science but 
with little success. 

Rana cites some other reasons for the inadequate development of the discipline of inter- 
national relations ın our universities. 
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School of International Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University except 
the Soviet studies and Gulf studies programmes. It is really difficult to 
understand its policy and priorities—of course, apart from the resources* 
crunch. 

The academic community outside the Jawaharlal Nehru University is 
equally to blame for the present state of affairs. Its attitude to the introduc- 
tion of new disciplines like international affairs and area studies is conser- 
vative.’ It certainly does not square with the active, dynamic role played by 
independent India in international affairs—till recently in any case. More- 
over, as Professor A.P. Rana says, there is a close nexus between the study 
of political science and international affairs which calls for an integrated 
study of both the subjects.‘ 

One should have thought that the Ministry of External Affairs would 
take some interest in promoting area studies in Indian universities. A 
representative of the Ministry even sits on the Area Studies Committee of 
the University Grants Commission.’ The Ministry has taken no such interest 
so far as the present writer is aware. Area study specialists and Foreign 
Service personnel can certainly be of help to one another (and to the 
country at large) in the conduct of India’s foreign policy and relations. 

In consequence we do not have within our country today adequate 
expertise and library facilities for a study of the subject. There is no way 
nonofficials can equip themselves with the knowledge and understanding 
required to interpret developments abroad. When universities (including 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University) advertise posts in the fields of inter- 
national affairs and area studies, the response is very meagre. Sometimes 
they cannot even find enough “experts” to sit on the Selection Committees 
appointed to recommend suitable candidates! The number of Indian experts 
in the fields of Chinese and Japanese studies, for instance, can be counted 
on the fingers of just one hand! What is surprising and sad, we do not have, 
after five decades, enough specialists even on our immediate neighbours— 
on Bangladesh, Myanmar (Burma), Pakistan, and Sri Lanka—let alone the 
more distant countries (as, for example, the countries of the European 
Economic Community) and the functional disciplines (such as international 
relations theory, UN affairs, diplomacy, and disarmament). 

We also do not have an adequate number of journalists with direct, first- 
hand knowledge of other countries or international affairs generally. This 
is equally true of our Parliament and Members of Parliament. These have 
only a slight or marginal interest in international affairs or developments in 


` This conservatism is due, in the view of the present writer, to what he would call the 
mother-in-law syndrome vis-a-vis the new fields of international affairs and area studies. 

t See Rana, n. 2. The present writer too underlined this point in the title of the volume 
edited by him nearly a quarter of a century ago in honour of Dr A Appadorai. Studies in 
Politics’ National and International (New Delhi, 1971). 

* The present writer too was a member of the Committee for some years in the 1960s. 
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areas outside India, even of India’s neighbours. Parliamentary discussion 
on foreign policy/relations leaves much to be desired. If Indians want to 
read, or write about, these subjects, they will have to depend largely on 
other publications—particularly on the publications brought out by American 
and European scholarship. These foreign writers on India and the rest of 
Asia lack adequate understanding or are even prejudiced one way or 
another. If we depend on them, we shall be driven to repeat what they 
have said or reflect their inadequate understanding or prejudice, even in 
respect of developments close to India (such as’ West Asia). The contribution 
of retired Indian diplomats to Indian universities is of marginal significance 
in this respect. 

In consequence the influential role that our country seeks to play in 
world affairs does not receive adequate academic/intellectual backing at 
home and abroad. There are serious gaps in the writings and publications 
being brought out. Indian scholars are constrained to depend largely on 
what non-Indian scholars write. Naturally, therefore, they are not well 
informed, or they reflect mere prejudice. 

It is time that Members of Parliament, the Ministry of External Affairs, 
the University Grants Commission, the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research, and academics labouring in the traditional disciplines in the 
academic community woke up to this unsatisfactory situation in regard to 
the study of international affairs and area studies. Now that India has 
opened up its economy to the rest of the world, it is all the more important 
for the Government to take some initiatives in this respect to stimulate 
public/academic interest in international affairs and area studies. 

The Ministry of External Affairs and area studies will help in many ways. 
Its active interest in and support for the study of international affairs and 
area studies will encourage the University Grants Commission too to give 
these new fields of study the importance they deserve. Or, seeing that the 
University Grants Commission is handicapped on account of the resources 
crunch, the Ministry could on its own assist scholars and universities in the 
matter of field work abroad by our young scholars. It could also consider 
facilitating their access to the documents and archival material in its posses- 
sion by offering fo engage scholars individually and institutionally in projects 
bearing on current issues, especially those which are not easily amenable to 
traditional diplomatic means. It could, further, encourage its senior diplo- 
mats, whether stationed in India or elsewhere, to make themselves available 
for frank exchanges of views and discussions. Many foreign Governments 
have been offering such support to their scholars, and there is no reason 
why our own Government should not do so. In fact our Government too 
has taken a few steps—a few small, hesitant steps—now and then, but it is 
hoped that it would come out with a positive policy before long. There is, 
besides, need to accelerate the pace at which things are moving. The 
Ministry should act on its own—i.e., independently of the University 
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Grants Commission and of agencies like the Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade, the Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, and the India 
International Centre. There should be much more interaction than there is 
at present between diplomats and scholars so that they may benefit from 
one another’s knowledge and experience through lectures and seminars— 
without the former giving away confidential information and with neither 
side compromising its independence. Both sides stand to gain by recognizing 
the mutuality of their interests and expertise. 

In a large country like India we certainly need more than one composite 
Centre of International or Area Studies, as in the School of International 
Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University, in order to maintain enough 
expertise in these disciplines. Unfortunately, even the best single centre— 
the School of International Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University— 
has not received adequate support over the years for its programmes. Such 
support needs to be given not only for academic and intellectual reasons, 
but also in the interest of supplementing the knowledge and experience of 
Foreign Service personnel. Equally, our media and our journalists need 
nonofficial expertise on international affairs and area studies so as to be 
able to help in the formulation of independent /ndian opinion on matters 
bearing on those fields. Being the pioneer of nonalignment and a leading 
nonaligned country, our country needs to develop and maintain adequate 
expertise on other countries and their foreign policies and relations. One 
wishes that the country would give higher priority to the promotion of the 
study of international affairs and area studies in our universities and other 
nongovernmental institutions. In view of the present financial crunch in 
respect of higher education, it does seem prudent to give additional support 
to the few universities which have already made a success of their pro- 
grammes on international affairs and area studies instead of spreading thin 
the limited resources at the disposal of the University Grants Commission 
to all of the present Centres indiscriminately. 


September 1993 


Book Reviews 


Lewis B. Ware et al. Low-Intensity Conflict in the Third World. Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama: Air University Press, August 1988. 
Paperback. Pp. xi + 178. Price, not indicated. 


The book under review has five case studies, each dealing with one or more 
low-intensity conflicts (LICs) with special reference to the Third World. 
The conflicts dealt with have occurred in the Middle East, Central Asia, 
Latin America, Southern Africa, and Southeast Asia. There is also a 
chapter on US policy and strategic planning in respect of low-intensity 
conflicts. 

Theoretically a low-intensity conflict arses from a local situation. It 
erupts in the guise of a proxy war and is triggered by religious extremism, 
social instability, economic dislocation, ethnic and/or racial rivalry, etc. 
However, thanks to the all-pervasive character of the East-West struggle 
of the postwar era, local conflicts often got exacerbated owing to competi- 
tion between the Super Powers for power and prestige. 

But then what is a low-intensity conflict? Instead of grappling with this 
problem, the authors prefer to study some regional problems and allow the 
definition to emerge from facts and situations. 

The first essay is by Lewis B. Ware, who examines low-intensity conflicts 
in the Middle East. To him Islamism is the most important factor shaping 
the present-day environment for low-intensity conflicts in the Middle East. 
He rightly points out that Islamism is not ideologically monolithic and 
operates generally as an urban phenomenon with insurrectionary potential. 
Stephen Blank focusses on the Basmachi insurgency of the 1920s, the 
Soviet invasions of Iran in 1920-21 and 1941-46, and the post-1979 struggle 
between the Red Army and the Afghan mujahjdin. He tries to show that 
there was a consistent pattern in the political, military, and ideological 
responses of the Soviet Union to regional insurrectionary movements. 
Bynum Weathers examines the history of low-intensity conflicts in Latin 
America and focusses on the events in Nicaragua, Chile, and Peru. While 
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underlining indigenous factors, he highlights the involvement of Cuba, 
especially its ideological influence. Thomas Ofcansky says that ethnic 
rivalries are the main cause of low-intensity conflicts in Africa. He then 
discusses the cases of Zimbabwe, Namibia, Angola, Mozambique, and 
South Africa. Lawrence Grinter deals with the events in the PhiJippines, 
Indonesia, Cambodia, and Vietnam and the national reactions in those 
countries to internal and external challenges. Jerome Klingaman assesses 
the implications of low-intensity conflicts at the level of strategic planning, 
and concludes that though such conflicts have gained in importance in the 
strategic calculations of various countries at the national level only recently, 
they are likely to remain a matter of urgent official concern (of the United 
States?) for the remainder of this century. 

The authors try to explain the phenomenon of low-intensity conflicts in 
their particular area or areas of specialization, discussing each conflict in the 
light of its particular historical, political, and economic background and 
showing how the conflicts have affected the societies concerned. 

However, as the authors do not explicitly define what is meant by a low- 
intensity conflict, and the definition has been allowed to emerge from the 
case studies, all sorts of facts and situations enter into the discussions. Had 
they attempted a working definition, this could have been avoided. Secondly, 
there are too many authors attempting to discuss too many conflicts, with 
the result that the treatment given to the subject is cursory and inadequate. 
Apparently the main purpose of this investigation into low-intensity conflicts 
is to “provide the key to a correct policy assessment” for US policymakers. 
There is nothing wrong about such a purpose, but then the title of the book 
should have been different—say, “Low-Intensity Conflict and the United 
States”. 


Centre for African Studies, ANKUSH B. SAWANT 
University of Bombay, 
Bombay 


Bertrand Rosseff's Political Thought 


CHANDRAKALA. Liberty and Social Transformation: A Study in Bertrand 
Russell's Political Thought. New Delhi: Heritage Publishers, 1992. 
Pp. xi + 151. Rs 195.00/$10.00. 


Bertrand Russell is one of the most eminent philosophers of our time. He 
has also written extensively on politics. However, his political ideas, unlike 
his philosophy, have not attracted much attention. Many scholars find this 
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neglect unjustified. The book under review makes out a strong case for 
giving Russell his rightful place as a social and political thinker. 

According to the author, at the heart of Russell’s political ideas lies his 
concept of man. Man’s impulses play an important role in the moulding of 
his life: they are the natural springs of the dynamics of his life. Russell, 
however, distinguishes between two kinds of impulses, possessive and 
creative. While the play of possessive impulses results in “competition, 
envy, domination, cruelty, and almost all the moral evils that infest the 
world”, the play of creative impulses leads to mental and spiritual good. 
Russell believes that we should lead a life of the mind and spirit rather than 
give free rein to our possessive impulses. There is, however, a possibility 
that even the life of the mind, inasmuch as it “tends to separate a man 
inwardly from other men”, may render “instinct corrupt or atrophied” 
This does not mean that we should give up the life of the mind, but that it 
“should be informed by the life of the spirit”, which aims at promoting the 
social good. It is only by living the life of the spirit that we can obtain 
happiness and peace. 

The creative impulses of man, Russell believes, can flourish only in an 
atmosphere of liberty. This brings the author to Russell’s concept of 
Socialism, which he regards as a social and political order most conducive 
to man’s creative impulses. By regulating “the material side of existence”, 
Socialism leaves the mind free to turn to things that constitute “the true 
glory of man”. In the capitalist system, on the other hand, “work done for 
wages very seldom affords any outlet for creative impulse. ... Work 
becomes a merely external means to a certain result, the earning of 
wages.” The process of production thus does not provide any satisfaction 
to those who do work. What is worse, capitalism is, as a system, conducive 
to possessive impulses. It leads men to believe that they can realize happi- 
ness by acquiring wealth. As they indulge their possessive impulses, they 
move away from their creative impulses. 

This is not to say that Russell uncritically supports Socialism. In fact, as 
the author shows, he fears that State Socialism might mean an increase in 
“the power of absolutism and police rule” which is bound to result in 
“intellectual stagnation and moral servility”. A powerful State is not con- 
ducive to liberty and the exercise of the individual’s creative impulses. This 
is why Russell insists that the Socialist State should also be truly democratic. 

As Russell is a prolific writer, the task of giving a coherent and systematic 
account of his ideas is not easy. There is no doubt, however, that the 
author presents Russell’s social and political ideas in a lucid and scholarly 
manner. She has a firm grasp of Russell’s works and presents his arguments 
in a forceful manner. Those interested in the political ideas of Russell will 
find the book very useful. 

The author is a great admirer of Russell’s. She tries to defend Russell 
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against a variety of criticisms, but problems remain. Although it is not 
possible to go into detail, we may refer, for example, to Russell’s view that 
reason does not play any significant role in deciding normative questions. 
This view makes it difficult to justify principles of social and political life. 
Although the author is aware that Russell assigns a limited role to reason, 
she does not examine the implications of this position for Russell’s own 
principles. Of course Russell does not claim any validity for his principles. 
Indeed he is emphatic that he is merely preaching. All he claims is that he 
is doing so persuasively. 

And Russell is not the only twentieth-century philosopher to find it, 
difficult to validate normative positions. A host of recent thinkers have 
concluded that reason plays a rather limited role in ethical discussion. The 
main reason for the development of this philosophical position is the thesis 
claiming a logical distinction between fact and value, which has led many 
scholars to conclude that values cannot be derived from facts. This, they 
believe, has severely limited the possibility of proving the rationality of 
values. Although this conclusion leaves many scholars unhappy, they find 
it difficult to overcome the obstacles posed by the logical thesis. Even those 
who claim that moral judgements can be rationally made have only shown 
that we can support our judgements with reason. But as reasons are closely 
connected with values, there is little possibility of an agreement among 
those who share different values. 

It is of course possible to argue that our values are ultimately connected 
with our concepts of man. And so one.can defend Russell by saying that he 
derives his principles from the concept of man he has developed at length. 
Although this position has been powerfully developed by thinkers like 
Isaiah Berlin, it does not really overcome the hurdles posed by the logical 
thesis. This is clearly shown by the fate of even a bold attempt by 
C.B. Macpherson to revise liberal democratic theory by anchoring it to the 
concept of man as an enjoyer of his powers. He has been compelled to 
recognize the difficulties of showing its superiority to the concept of man as 
a maximizer of utilities developed by thinkers like Bentham. The trouble, 
he admits, is that in the ultimate analysis the concept of man is a normative 
concept, which, given the logical distinction between fact and value, is 
difficult to justify. 

One can also refer to the question whether we should try to understand 
social and political phenomena in terms of the motives and impulses of 
man. While Russell believes that the concept of power, which is closely” 
connected with man’s possessive impulses, has a great explanatory potential, 
one may wonder whether social science should try to understand human 
actions by relating them to man’s motives or impulses. In social and 
political life, for example, the connexion between actions and motives is 
difficult to check empirically. A search for motives is also likely to lead to 
the development of what are called conspiracy theories. It can be argued 
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that social science should try to discover regularities in social life by 
relating actions to social conditions. And instead of trying to identify 
parties and groups interested in bringing about war, economic depression, 
unemployment, poverty, and so on, we should try to understand such 
phenomena as unintended consequences of human actions. 

Only by asking such questions as these can we adequately understand 
and evaluate the social and political ideas of Russell. However, the author, 
who does not share this view, concentrates mainly on the corpus of Russell’s 
work. This is, of course, not to deny that she has made a serious attempt to 
analyse his ideas. Her work provides an interesting and competent account 
of Russell’s social and political thought. 


School of International Studies, Om BAKSHI 
Jawaharlal Nehru University Professor of Political Theory 
International Organtzations 


Curve ARCHER. International Organizations. London/New York: Routledge, 
1992. Edn 2. Pp. xii + 205. £11.99. 


This revised, updated edition of Clive Archer's work will be as widely 
welcomed today as when it was first published about a decade ago. It isa 
textbook with a difference. It is concerned with the diversifying and deepen- 
ing phenomenon of international organizations. It considers it in a theor- 
etical framework; it does not just present issues before (and the activities 
of) any one particular type of institution. It has chapters on the defini- 
tion, classification, role, functions, and brief history of international 
organizations. 

The nature of international politics has undergone epochal changes in 
recent years, but the “continuities” (such as the poverty of the Third World 
and debt and environmental degradation) are as important as the changes 
in that they reinforce the relevance of the institutions to the international 
political system. The author aptly accounts for both the changes and the 
continuities in this second edition (see, especially, pp. 151-3 and 181-7). 
Nevertheless he rightly sees no reason to revise his earlier conclusion that 
nongovernmental organizations might emerge as the torchbearers of the 
coming “golden age” of international organizations. 

There are a few notable features of the book. First, the chapter entitled 
“Writings on International Organizations” (pp. 71-130) contains a most 
useful, readable analysis ‘of the literature on that subject. It now includes 
an account of the neorealist school as well and an analysis, besides, of the 
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factors that lie behind the revival of the neofunctionalist school on account 
of the developments that have taken place in Europe since the mid-1980s. 
Also, the discussion on the traditionalist, revisionist, structuralist, and 
globalist schools is now better structured than before (i.e., than in the first 
edition). Lastly, the extended and updated bibliography at the end consti- 
tutes a ready reading list for a course on international organization 
anywhere. 


Centre for International Politics, C.S.R. Murtuy 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Equality and Development 


Harmur ELsENHANS. Equality and Development. Dhaka: Centre for Social 
Studies, 1992. Paperback. Pp. 362. Tk. 350.00/$20.00 


In the series of articles collected in this book the author seeks to provide an 
analysis of the development of capitalism both in the currently developed 
capitalist economies and in the underdeveloped economies commonly 
referred to as the periphery. He advocates certain policies to accelerate 
capitalist development in the underdeveloped economies. Next he tries to 
find out if the changes that have occurred in the world economic order are 
conducive to the economic development of the developing countries. Finally 
he provides an interdisciplinary framework which combines the concepts 
used by earlier authors in an entirely innovative way so as to provide an 
intellectually stimulating and challenging hypothesis of the nature of capital- 
ist development. 

Previous studies on the subject have concentrated on the supply side of 
capitalist development and have stressed the conditions under which the 
surplus arises and grows, the nature of its appropriation, and the uses to 
which it is put. The essence of capitalist development is the existence of a 
capitalist class whose survival is tied to the successful investment of this 
surplus rather than its consumption, particularly in wasteful luxury con- 
sumption, which is considered to be the hallmark of feudal relations. While 
Karl Marx stressed the nature of competition in a capitalist society which 
resulted in the maintenance of a high rate of investment, Max Weber 
emphasized sociological conditions as being responsible for the emergence 
of an entrepreneurial class. The author injects the other side of the picture 
into this supply side vision—viz., the problem of demand. The problem of 
demand in capitalism as developed by J.M. Keynes was used mainly in 
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analyses of advanced capitalism. The author argues that capitalist develop- 
ment cannot take place without a market demand for goods and that, 
therefore, the internal market has to be expanded. 

Notions which stress either external markets through the development of 
impenalism or internal replacement of noncapitalist modes are inadequate. 
The equal income distribution necessary for profitable mass production 
cannot be achieved without the help of political forces which bring about 
such income distribution. The underprivileged classes, therefore, must 
develop the capacity to wrest a significant share of the gains accruing from 
growth. The failure of capitalism in the periphery is due to lack of a 
sufficiently strong “underclass” to prevent the emergence of a very skewed 
distribution of income. Skewed income distribution favours production 
and the consumption of fine luxury goods rather than mass consumption 
goods. Production of individualized luxury goods is not amenable to 
machinofacture so that labour productivity does not increase: cost cannot 
be reduced, which means that the market remains limited. There is conse- 
quently little justification for the introduction of increasingly productive 
machinery. This in its turn means little further growth à la Adam Smith. 
The author does not think that international trade can provide an alternative 
market for today’s developing countries. He believes that the development 
of mineral exports creates rents which prevent the development of other 
commodity-producing sectors and bring about underdevelopment. 

The author covers a wide canvas in historical time and in space to prove 
his contentions and to examine the social and economic conditions conducive 
to capitalist development. 

A major weakness of the book is the author’s treatment of international 
trade. Of course he does not fall into the simplistic trap that all such trade 
is detrimental to the South. At the same time he does not think that such 
trade can provide the stimulus needed for wideranging capitalist develop- 
ment. He holds, rather, that it is more likely to lead to enclave development. 
He, however, discusses in detail the question of mineral development 
where high profits with a substantial rent component can hinder investment in 
other sectors. Such an effect can be obviated through the adoption of 
appropriate policies. More importantly there are many developing countries 
which are not mineral-producing, and there is no reason why international 
trade cannot be used to offset the limited domestic market. It is not clear 
why the’ author thinks that it is not possible, whether it is the fear of 
protectionism in the North or of the difficulties in the way of turning 
competitive. Both these fears are overrated as witness the experience of 
Japan, the other East Asian economies, and China. 

The author does not seem to be very clear about the relation between 
the Centre and the periphery. He does not believe that the periphery was 
very important in promoting the development of the Centre or that the 
Centre was very important in preventing capitalist development on the 
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periphery. It is difficult to evaluate statements such as the following: “As 
overseas trade expanded and Europe continued it lacked an adequate raw 
material base for exports, . . . it became absolutely necessary to intensify 
the policy of production bans [in the developing countries].” The author 
also considers low wages in the developing countries a “lethal menace” to 
capitalism in the advanced countries as the high-wage manufacturers there 
would not be able to compete with the low-wage goods produced in the 
developing countries. It is strange that the strong relation runs only in one 
direction. The author does not discuss how this socalled menace of low wages 
in the developing countries can be met by better educational and social 
policies in the advanced countries. It is his unwillingness to countenance 
change in the advanced countries which forces him to stress endogenous 
growth in the developing countries. 

The author does not analyse how an increasingly equal income distribu- 
tion can be brought about. He only mentions land distribution. In the East 
Asian countries the United States achieved a reasonably equal land distri- 
bution in the years immediately following the Second World War. How is it 
to be achieved in other circumstances? Apart from land distribution, what 
are the mechanisms available for income distribution? The author’s dis- 
cussion on how a reasonably equitable income distribution was achieved in 
the advanced countries is unsatisfactory. Here his habit of spanning long 
periods of time is particularly confusing because cause and effect get 
blurred. 

The author does not clearly explain the difference between the manner 
of surplus extraction in the Asiatic mode of production and the manner of 
surplus extraction in conditions of European feudalism. The European 
mode allows for productivity increase because the landlord can appropriate 
more of the surplus and there is still enough left for the producer to serve 
as an incentive for introducing innovations. What prevents this from 
happening in the Asiatic mode of production? Social relations? The market 
structure? 

One wishes that the author had presented a more indepth analysis at a 
number of points. As it is, he ranges too far afield. The style of writing and 
presentation also makes it a difficult book to read. This is unfortunate; for 
it may frighten off some readers. Otherwise it is a very challenging and 
stimulating book, and the author draws on many different sources to 
develop his hypotheses. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, MANMOHAN AGARWAL 
International Law, and. Economics, 
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Diplomacy of John Foster Dulles 


FREDERICK W. Marks II]. Power and Peace: The Diplomacy of John 
Foster Dulles. Westport, Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 1993. Pp. 266. 
- Price, not indicated. 


As the world is adjusting itself to the realities of the period since the Cold 
War, so is the scholarship dealing with them. The old textbooks are 
outdated, the old assumptions are being questioned, and the old theories 
are no longer relevant. A look back is still in order at such a time—to 
revisit past certainties, reinterpret past episodes, and reassess the heroes 
and villains of yesteryears. 

John Foster Dulles was a towering personality of the period of the Cold 
War. Most of his enemies and even many of his friends considered him an 
insufferable bore who liked to monopolize conversations, give sermons, 
and moralize over every. issue at hand. Most historians routinely agreed 
about his supposed religious selfrighteousness, near total obsession with 
the Soviet Union, inflexibility, bellicosity, rocket-rattling, brinkmanship, 
pactomania, and so on. 

The aim of the author of the book under review is to “redress a long- 
standing imbalance in historical works dealing with the period under review” 
(p. xi). His credentials for undertaking the task are formidable. Besides 
dozens of articles, he has written three books: Independence on Trial: 
Foreign Affairs and the Making of the Constitution; Velvet on Iron: The 
Diplomacy of Theodore Roosevelt; and Wind over Sand: The Diplomacy of 
Franklin Roosevelt. The present book is one more of a series which, 
hopefully, will continue. f 

The book comes at an appropriate time. Not since 1973 has any full- 
length study dealt with Dulles even though a steady stream of fresh source 
material has become available during the period. Most books on Dulles 
have, for some reason or other, focussed on his foreign policy with regard 
to a particular region or theme or crisis. The author of the present book 
gives a well-rounded treatment to his subject, bringing in most issues and 
providing the linkages between them. His research input includes official 
records, manuscripts, memoirs, and personal interviews in Canada, Guate- 
mala, Taiwan, the United Kingdom, and the United States, besides pub- 
lished material. His verdict on Dulles is favourable and forthright: within 
two yeats of taking office, Dulles succeeded in establishing a relationship 
with Moscow that helped move the country away from confrontationist 
politics and led the United States through eight years of unparalleled 
peace and prosperity. According to him, a viable North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, coupled with the Austrian State Treaty and a revival of 
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Japanese power within the Western alliance were the crowning achieve- 
ments of Dulles. 

The book treads fresh ground and throws new light on a number of 
themes—as, for example, Dulles’s position on ‘nuclear warfare. As the 
formulator and practitioner of the doctrine of “massive retaliation”, Dulles’s 
willingness to resort to atomic weapons in grave situations is taken for 
granted. The truth is far from it. In 1945, prior to the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, he had called for a warning to the enemy. Japan, he 
thought, should be informed of its impending fate and given time to reflect 
while the people of the United States should be encouraged to ponder over 
the consequences of their proposed action. Later, he was among the first 
public figures to advocate international control of atomic energy, a convic- 
tion to which he clung tenaciously. The reason he usually gave for opposing 
the development of nuclear weapons was world opinion, but his stand was 
also conditioned by religious scruple. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, could recall Cabinet discussions in which Dulles spoke 
of atomic warfare as something almost sacrilegious. He was also willing to 
forego nuclear testing in order to woo world opinion and arrive at a stable, 
longlasting peace. f 

At times, however, the author’s empathy for his subject grows to sympathy 
and results in attempts at justifying what Dulles did rather than explaining 
it. On US intervention in Vietnam, he concludes that “Dulles proves to be 
the prime mover on the American side, but this time in opposition to an 
interventionist course” (p. 32). It was no easy matter to sustain that 
conclusion. He tries to do so all the same (p. 34): 


To be sure, Dulles occasionally spoke like a hawk. He was always, to 
some extent, the mouthpiece of the White House. Moreover, because 
EDC [European Defence Community] was the apple of his eyes, along 
with SEATO [South East Asia Treaty Organization] to a lesser degree, 
he could not afford to let go completely of the inducement represented 
by a possible increase in aid to Vietnam. As late as mid-May [1954], he 
was still careful to keep alive the possibility of full-scale ground inter- 
vention. No useful purpose could be served by shutting the door entirely; 
for what other assurance was Washington prepared to give in return for 
something it regarded as truly important? 


It was clear at that time that the EDC was a crucial item on Dulles’s 
agenda in his attempt to fashion a postwar order in Europe. It would have 
enlisted Germany on the side of the West and contained the Franco- 
German rivalries and united them, instead, in a common endeavour. The 
United States had in fact threatened France with dire consequences if it 
failed to ratify the EDC. The SEATO was equally important in the 
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Southeast Asian context. Did Dulles have a choice in Vietnam—considering 
the fact that two of his pet projects depended on what happened there? 

Dulles died in office. In his memoirs Anthony Eden makes him a 
convenient scapegoat for much of the tension in Anglo—US relations. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower was still alive, and Eden was wary of 
offending him. Eisenhower lived long enough to write his own memoirs in 
two volumes, taking credit for popular foreign-policy decisions. He also 
left behind a splendid Presidential library at Abilene, Kansas, which has 
been active in promoting Eisenhower scholarship. Also, owing to an accident 
of history, most accounts written by French and German leaders have not 
been translated into English. These accounts give Dulles relatively high 
grades. It is thus the ultracritical British interpretation that has come to be 
the standard fare. ‘ 

Predictably, the book seeks to differentiate Dulles from Eisenhower. 
And, predictably, it is here that it is at its weakest—not because of the 
author’s incompetence or because of shortcomings in his research. Appor- 
tioning credit and blame for a specific foreign-policy decision between 
Dulles and Eisenhower is an ongoing academic battle that is destined to 
remain inconclusive. The two men never disagreed publicly. Even when 
Dulles’s gloomy outlook and his own optimistic perspective became difficult 
to reconcile, Eisenhower explained it away by saying that he himself 
“talked in terms of aspirations” while his Secretary spoke “in terms of 
realities”. What passed between the two away from public scrutiny would 
for ever remain a secret. And what happened in select groups would always 
be controversial. One could cite scores of sources to argue the case either 
way. 

In fact the “declassified Eisenhower” of today bears little resemblance to 
the Eisenhower commonly perceived then. It used to be said that after 
Harry S. Truman, it was possible for any Tom, Dick, or Harry to become 
President of the United States. And with Eisenhower, the United States 
found that it could jolly well get along without a President. The image of a 
golf-playing popular hero who was perfectly content to leave the domain of 
foreign policy exclusively to Dulles has since been laid to rest. He did 
think, act, and direct broad foreign-policy guidelines. : 

On the US position on the British-French—Israeli war on Egypt, the 
author says (p. 31): 


Dulles tried at various times to prevail upon Ike [Eisenhower] to be 
more conciliatory, but to no avail. Among other things, he suggested 
that American troops might be readied for deployment alongside Allied 
units in order to bolster the Western negotiating position. He also told 
Eisenhower that White House support for Nasser at a time when Britain 
and France were engaged in sensitive talks was counterproductive. If 
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the President had accepted the advice of his Secretary, American oil 
tankers would also have been removed from mothball storage. 


A recent study' taps more or less the same archival sources to come to a 
drastically different conclusion: “Dulles in every sense was the executor of 
the policy set by Eisenhower, even though he emerges from.his secret 
correspondence and conversations as more passionately anti-colonial than 
Eisenhower.” 

Let us arrive at a correct perspective on Dulles’s feelings on the Suez 
War on the basis of his own utterances. He was remarkably consistent on 
the British presence in the Middle East and its implications for the United 
States. After three months in office, Dulles undertook a 3-week-long tour 
of the Middle East and returned with the firm conviction that “the Israeli 
factor and the association of the US [the United States] in the minds of the 
people of the area with French and British colonial and imperialistic 
policies are millstones around our neck”. Soon after the Suez War, appearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he stated: “If I were an 
American boy, I’d rather not have a French and a British soldier beside me, 
one on my right and one on my left.” And on the Suez War itself, he 
ranked his policy as one of his three major achievements as Secretary of 
State, the other two being “the policy of peace through deterrence and the 
knowledge of the Communist menace and putting that knowledge to use”. 

Continuing the revision of the Suez War episode in US foreign policy, 
the author claims: “Dulles, in expressing sympathy for the Allied cause in a 
meeting with legislative leaders, may have hoped to outflank the White 
House politically, but, when he suggested a special session of Congress to 
request emergency assistance for London and Paris, Ike would not authorize 
it.” This assertion does not stand—even if it was placed on a huge pile of 
documents. 

All through his career, Dulles was extremely careful to retain the Presi- 
dent’s support for his person and policies. He was aware of numerous 
examples in which Secretaries of State had been rendered ineffective owing 
to less than perfect equation with Presidents. One of them was his own 
uncle, Robert Lansing, who had been hampered by the influence Colonel 
House exerted upon Woodrow Wilson. Lansing was ultimately fired. In 
the‘case of Dulles, Eisenhower’s brother, Milton, was waiting in the wings 
to Dulles’s eternal consternation. Politically outflanking the White House 
would have been suicidal—even if one were to concede a serious policy 
difference. 

A reappraisal of Dulles and his time is very much in order when US 
foreign policy is poised to undergo a fundamental transformation. And the 


' Roger Louis, “Dulles, Suez, and the Britsh”, in Richard H Immerman, ed., John Foster 
Dulles and the Diplomacy of the Cold War (Princeton, N.J . 1990), p. 135 
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book provides a very good point of departure for a fresh debate on the 
subject. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, GULSHAN DIETL 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Peter H. Merx (with a contribution by Gert-JOACHIM GLAESSNER). 
German Unification in the European Context. University Park, 
PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1993. Paperback. 
Pp. xiv + 448. $18.95. 

G. JoNATHAN GREENWALD. Berlin Witness: An American Diplomat’s 
Chronicle of East Germany’s Revolution. University Park, PA: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1993. Pp. xviii + 347. $32.50. 


Of our century, 9 November 1989 will rank as one of the historic dates; for 
the fall of the Berlin Wall that night symbolized a new tide in the affairs of 
men, a radical shift in the way we run the world of nations. It released 
pent-up forces in the heart of Europe, surging in a wave of German 
unification, which both influenced and was affected by a European reorgan- 
ization of global significance. 

Hence it is not surprising that scholars and analysts should pluck out this 
symbolic moment for historical exegesis and explanation. Apart from the 
two books under review here—one by Peter H. Merkl, a German academic 
in the United States, and the other by G. Jonathan Greenwald, an American 
diplomat who was witness to the movement—a number of narratives have 
appeared, notably in German and in English, pitched at different levels of 
complexity. A recent book intended for the general reader is Timothy 
Garton Ash’s In Europe’s Name. Another accessible account is Elizabeth 
Pond’s Beyond the Wall. An entire issue of Daedalus (Cambridge, Mass. )— 
its issue of winter 1994—is devoted to “Germany in Transition”. The 
German Ambassador to India, Frank Elbe, has co-authored with Richard 
Kiessler‘an insider’s story of the external dimensions of German unification, 
Ein runder Tisch mit Scharfen Ecken. This is to be published soon in English 
translation. Elbe was Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s aide during this crucial period. 
Books by Horst Teltschik and Konrad Jarausch also deserve mention. 

Peter Merkl is Professor of Political Science at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, and has written extensively on Germany. He is the editor 
of The Federal Republic at Forty (New York, 1989). His book on’ German 
unification is a serious and reliable study which places the main events in 
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context—though without a sense of excited acceleration which was almost 
palpable to participants and observers in 1989-91. As Visiting Professor at 
the University of Göttingen in 1990 and later at the Free University of 
Berlin, he was well placed to undertake this study. 

The scheme of the book, which is set out in the introduction, spans the 
following topics: the external “German Question” in historical perspective; 
the dissolution of the Soviet bloc; the German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
backdrop; German responses to the unexpected chance to press on towards 
the forgotten goal of unification, at first in hesitant incredulity and later 
with precipitate alacrity; and the process of achieving unification in the 
political, economic, and international dimensions. The last chapter rounds 
up the discussion with the usual poser about German identity now and in 
the years ahead. 

Disregarding chronological narration, the author takes up these salient 

themes for detailed analysis. There is a logic in such a method though it 
encroaches on the momentum of the main story. The author is a specialist 
in analysing opinion polls. In this book there is heavy and often super- 
fluous reliance on poll results to give a statistical sheen to commonsense 
observations about generational, regional, and factional attitudes and 
changes of attitude towards developments—political, economic, and social. 
The author sets great store by the conclusion that “German unification was 
supported most heavily by those over fifty”. The very young were “luke- 
warm” but emphatically “anti-Nazi, only mildly nationalistic”. That depends 
on whom the pollsters asked, and when and where and how many were 
covered, with what questionnaire, and what sampling. How does one 
measure mildness or virulence in nationalism? The attempted quantification 
of what is essentially unmeasurable is the tribute paid by the humanities to 
the sciences. Readability has thus been sacrificed, unnecessarily, for an 
illusion of exactitude. 
. Writing history contemporaneously is more difficult now than it was in 
the time of Thucydides, not least because of the enormous information 
which inundates the researcher. To sift data and “facts” from value-laden 
opinions and adumbrate causal conjectures, though undertaken by journal- 
ists and instant pundits, demands immense scholarship from anyone aspiring 
for durability beyond the “op-ed” page. To provide a framework of expla- 
nation for the accession of the GDR to the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) under Article 23 of the latter’s Basic Law on 3 October 1990 is a 
challenge to the historian, like explaining the causes of the French Revolu- 
tion or the origins of the Second World War. 

As a diplomat posted in Bonn from 1988 to 1991, the present reviewer 
too fascinatedly watched history unfolding. In any explanation of the 
course of German unification one has to assess the relativity and weights of 
external and internal factors. Interpretations may vary, but it will be 
agreed that the Soviet Union under Mikhail S. Gorbachev’s perestroika 
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and New Thinking considerably altered the established division of East and 
West in Europe. One would accord greater weight than the author does to 
Gorbachev’s role and to his visit to Berlin for the fortieth anniversary of 
the GDR on 7 October 1989, when he said: “Life itself will punish those 
who come too late.” That spelt “Nyet” to Erich Honecker’s reliance on 
Soviet troops to impose a “Chinese solution” to the upsurge in and exodus 
from the East. It also meant the fall of Honecker and the crumbling of the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany at a time when the Social Democratic 
Party in the FRG was totally unprepared to rise to the occasion. Western 
writers like the author are too patently disdainful of East German Com- 
munism to make an objective assessment of that regime. However, the 
chapter on the GDR background is by an East German expert, Gert- 
Joachim Glaessner, who rightly concludes that the people, for all their 
massive demos, “were never united except in rejecting the old system”. 

The second external factor of cardinal importance was the benign 
American attitude towards unification. US Ambassador Vernon Watkins 
predicted its feasibility from September 1989 onwards. He was initially. 
rebuked for it, as Greenwald notes from Berlin, but the envoy was vindicated 
by George Bush and James Baker following suit. The author does not 
mention this. The US lead was instrumental in melting down the reservations 
of Margaret Thatcher and François Mitterrand. Of the domestic factors, 
there is littie doubt that it was the peaceful citizens’ movement in the East 
which broke the Stasi-sustained regime and breached the Wall. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s political instinct in seeing his chance and 
seizing it, in January 1990, jettisoning his own ponderous 10-point plan of 
end-1989, accounts for the acceleration effect. His meeting with Gorbachev 
on 16 July 1990 in the Caucasus, after the Twentyeighth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, sealed the deal for a united Germany 
within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in return for a cap on the 
FRG armed forces personnel (370,000) and a contribution of DM 13 billion 
to remove the Soviet troops from the GDR. Genscher’s part in winding up 
the external side through the 2+4 talks and the achievement of full formal 
sovereignty by Germany for the first time since the war are integral to the 
story. 

United Germany, emerging as the largest country in Western Europe, 
paradoxically became enthusiastic about European integration, exchanging 
some of its hard-won sovereignty for the benefit of international accept- 
ability and reassurance. Kohl’s policy towards France and the European 
Community is not well covered in the book. Another nemesis factor for the 
triumphant Kohl and the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) of the elec- 
tion of December 1990 was that the bigger country suddenly fell upon lean 
times and is perhaps just recovering its innate strength. 

After 3 October 1990, a pall of Angst descended over united Germany. 
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The Wall turned out to be a metaphor of concrete and barbed wire for an 
attitudinal and psychological wall which is yet to be razed. Kohl has lost 
ground by deliberately understating the costs of unification for both the 
West and the East. 

Jonathan Greenwald’s Berlin Witness is cast-in the form of a diary, from 
1 May to 12 November 1989, mostly recorded from East Berlin. There is an 
appendix for the period up to unification. The author concedes that it is a 
“reconstructed” diary, “pieced together from multiple sources”. As a 
diplomat, he was helped by his wife, Gaby, a native Berliner, in gaining 
access and insights into that murky and closed country which was already in 
the mode of self-destruct. The chronicle does have atmosphere and 
momentum, but it is not a great resource for scholars. Glimpses of the 
working of an American mission will interest students of diplomatic practice. 
The author is honest enough not to hide his preference for a reformed GDR 
or his failure (along with thousands of others) to foresee the shape of 
Germany to come during his assignment there. The book is embellished 
with some photographs in black and white taken during the exciting period. 

For India, both the Germanys had separate importance. And united 
Germany, which India was quick to hail in its phase of formation, holds 
great promise as a friend and partner. Enlarged Germany is the only 
country that Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao has chosen to visit twice 
so far—first in September 1991 (when the present reviewer was there) and 
again in February 1994. This attention is not misplaced, although, obviously, 
the FRG does not accord high priority to India: the two books noticed here 
make no mention of India. 


A. MADHAVAN 

Formerly of the Indian Foreign Service 
India International Centre, 

New Delhi 


Men Who Made History 


MapHu Limaye. Prime Movers: Role of the Individual in History. New 
Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1985. Pp. xiv + 448. Rs 200.00 


Since his retirement from active politics early in the 1980s, Madhu Limaye, 
an eminent Socialist leader who was a stormy petrel of the Lok Sabha in 
the 1960s and the 1970s, has turned into a prolific writer and published a 
number of insightful books on men and matters. The book under review is 
an evaluation of ten outstanding personalities, drawn from India and 
abroad, who have left an indelible mark in different walks of life in the last 
two centuries. Although history is shaped primarily by the interplay of 
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various social forces, the roles played by certain powerful personalities are 
no less significant. According to the author, the main purpose of writing 
the book under review is to “refresh the memory of the now dying gener- 
ation which had witnessed India’s struggle for freedom” and to “induce 
members of the new generation, born in freedom, to study their immediate 
past more fully” (p. xii). Inevitably, therefore, of the ten personalities 
chosen for evaluation, six are Indians—Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Vallabhbhai-Patel, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
and B.R. Ambedkar. Of the remaining four, two are Germans (Karl Marx 
and Otto von Bismarck) and one each from the United States (Justice 
Wendell Holmes) and Britain (Harold J. Laski). Some of them were — 
political activists, others were thinkers, yet others were statesmen, and one 
was a judge. The author’s own innings as an erudite democratic Socialist 
enabled him to look at these personalities from a refreshingly unconven- 
tional angle and evaluate their impact on different spheres of life. 

The author offers his estimate of the six Indians not only in the context 
of the distinct contributions that-each of them made in the realms of ideas 
and movements, but also in the context of the quality of their interactions 
interacted with one another in the course of India’s struggle for freedom. 
This is what makes the analyses especially interesting and informative and 
enables the reader to understand the men in proper perspective. The 
author shows how leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
and a host of others drew inspiration from Gopal Krishna Gokhale and 
from the Servants of India Society, which he established. He also gives a 
graphic account of the rise of Gandhi on the Indian political scene, and 
explains how the British were compelled to take notice of his views and even 
to conceive a great respect for him. He underlines Gandhi’s admiration for 
the British sense of justice. For all his vigorous opposition to British imperial- 
ism, Gandhi recognized that Englishmen had basically a sense of justice. He 
found Englishmen “amenable to reason and persuasion, as they always 
wish to appear to be just even when they are in reality unjust, it is easier to 
shame them than others into doing the right thing” (p. 17).' That is why he 
desired an enduring partnership between India and Britain on the basis of 
equality. To quote his own words (p. 15), “India’s greatest glory will consist 
not in regarding Englishmen as her implacable enemies . . . but in turning 
them into friends and partners in a new commonwealth of nations in place 
of an Empire. . . .” 

The author highlights how Jinnah proudly claimed till:the mid-1930s that 
he was “an Indian first and a Muslim second” (p. 44), how he detested 
mullahs (“Muslim clerics”) and maulvis (“divines”) dabbling in politics, 
and how he opposed the idea of founding a theocratic State and espoused 
democracy, equality, fair play, and justice to all. He also gives us an 


1 Emphasis in the original. 
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account of the way the liberal-minded Jinnah moved away from the Indian 
National Congress and became the leader of the Muslim League and 
started espousing Pakistan and advocating the two-nation theory towards 
the end of the 1930s. According to him the onus for this transformation 
must lie at least partly on Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru’s handling of the 
politics of the United Provinces (of Agra and Oudh) had a direct bearing 
on this development. What made Nehru so anti-Jinnah? The author quotes 
from Nehru’s diary of the years 1942-45, where he says (p. 55): “Instinctively I 
think that it is better to have Pakistan or almost anything if only to keep 
Jinnah far away and not allow his muddled and arrogant head from interfer- 
ing continually in India’s progress.” The author then adds (ibid.): 


This was the frame of mind of the man four times elected president of 
the Congress in the pre-freedom era. Such a mind could neither conceive 
nor work the idea of a real federation or confederation and power 
sharing. The underlying mentality was not different from the mental 
framework of Jinnah whom Jawaharlal so strongly denounced. 


The author then gives us an account of the formative influences that 
moulded Vallabhbhai Patel’s personality. On Patel’s critical attitude towards 
the Socialists and their methods, he says (p. 117): “To me it appears that it 
was not any personal animosity. . . . It was his innate conservative notions 
about power and authority of the Congress and his aversion for all forms of 
‘disorder’, including all strikes, that set him against the Congress Socialist 
Party.” This attitude of the Sardar, however, underwent change during the 
Quit India movement, when the Congress Socialists showed exemplary 
courage, which impressed Patel tremendously. Also Patel had a more 
realistic and farsighted understanding of India’s security problem than 
Nehru. He was among the earliest to give a timely warning against the 
threat that China might pose. His warning came first as early as June 1949; 
and second, in November 1950. Unfortunately Nehru did not have the 
wisdom to heed the warning. 

Subhas Chandra Bose came early under the influence of Shri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. He had a great longing for spiritual pursuits. He 
was simultaneously an ardent patriot determined to win India’s freedom 
through a war of independence. He detested pleasure-seekers and was 
intolerant of those who imbibed alcohol. According to the author, compared 
with Bose, Nehru was guided considerably by selfinterest. He observes 
(p. 167): 


The meek shall inherit the earth, it has been said. The loyal and 
submissive Jawaharlal inherited the mantle of Gandhiji, and the rebel 


7 Emphans in the original 
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Subhas was thrown out of the house into the cold of [sic] night. But 
whatever Subhas achieved, he did it independently. He was not a 
satellite. He did not reflect the light of a powerful sun. He himself was a 
midget star which burst and burnt itself out, leaving a luminous trail of 
glory across the sky. 


Rabindranath Tagore once observed that Bose was one of those who made 
the “country’s burden of sorrow his own” (p. 180). The author himself 
compares Subhas to the “legendary sea gull who defied the law of gravi- 
tation to soar high into infinity” (ibid.). He adds (ibid.): 


Subhas will be remembered by posterity not for the concrete results of 
his endeavours, but for the promise he represented. He would have a 
niche in the hearts of his countrymen not because of what he achieved 
but because of what he set out to do, because of the fact that he dared. 


The book has a long chapter (about 110 pages) on B.R. Ambedkar, the 
“social revolutionary”. It is in fact the longest. The author draws the 
reader’s attention to the social humiliations that Ambedkar had to suffer in 
his life time and again. He compares Ambedkar’s book Annihilation of 
Caste to Karl Marx’s Communist Manifesto. The comparison is not perhaps 
appropriate. According to the author, Ambedkar believed that “ninety per 
cent of Christianity had been copied from Buddhism both in substance and 
form” (p. 290). 

As for the Western personalities, the author says in the “Preface” to the 
book (p. xi) that if “any two personalities could be said to have been 
responsible for accelerating the trend towards statism they are Bismarck 
and Kar] Marx”. He is critical of some of the followers of Marx who have 
sought to turn Marx’s hypotheses and tentative theories into. absolute 
dogma. Paradoxically he views Bismarck, an anti-Socialist who unified 
Germany, as the harbinger of the Welfare State in Europe as it was he who 
introduced the social security scheme in Germany for the first time. In his 
opinion, by introducing universal manhood suffrage, Bismarck was greatly 
responsible for the subsequent Parliamentary orientation of the European 
Socialist movement. i 

Equally brilliant are the author’s analyses of Justice Wendell Holmes, the 
famous philosopher judge of the United States, and Professor Harold J. 
Laski, who served as Chairman of the British Labour Party. Laski inspired many 
of his students to become Socialists. Both Holmes and Laski did pioneering 
work to shape the legal and political ideas of the West. They also made an 
impact on the thinking of the newly liberated Asian—African countries. 

In the course of these analyses the author makes a number of interesting 
observations. According to him, Pakistan is a country which is “drifting 
from the main channel of modernist, democratic development into a stagnant 
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pool of orthodoxy and dictatorship”. To prove his point, he cites the fatwa 
(“religious edict”) issued by the mullahs of Lahore against the famous 
Pakistani singer Noorjahan for describing music as her God and melody as 
her prayer. The author underlines the need to promote cooperation in 
South Asia. He says (p. 68): 


Salvation of South Asia lies in all its States developing internal cohesion, 
economic strength and mutual cooperation. This presupposes Indo- 
Pakistani reconciliation and perception by the leaders of common objec- 
tives transcending mutual animosities. . . . The Pakistani ruling classes 
should forget about Kashmir, accept the present line of contro] as 
inviolable, and trust to strengthening of state autonomy and opening ‘up 
of the border to free trade’ and transit to remove the sharpness of the 
conflict over State’s future. Without Pakistan’s agreeing to relegating the 
Kashmir issue to the background, mutual accommodation, reduction of 
defence expenditure and mutually agreed force reduction is [sic] incon- 
ceivable. The two States must also develop a common perception of 
communist China.’ 


The author finds a “queer mixture of hypocrisy and sincerity in the Anglo- 
Saxon character” (p. 18). He also mentions (p. 118) how Nehru, sensing 
that the real source of power was Gandhi, “trimmed his sails to the 
prevailing Gandhiji wind”. He notes (p. 40) how “nobody listened to 
Gandhiji’s plea for a government headed by Jinnah but responsible to the 
legislature as a stepping stone to Independent United India”. 

The book suffers from certain minor drawbacks. In his eagerness to give 
us a detailed perspective by bringing in more archival material, the author 
often digresses to discuss certain minor details which detract from the 
thrust of his presentations. Patel’s letter to Nehru is dated 7 November 
1950, not 11 November 1950 (p. 150). There are, besides, numerous 
printing errors. These could have been eliminated through dedicated proof- 
reading. 

On the whole the book is highly informative and makes interesting 
reading. The analyses are brilliant, even masterly. Even the casual obser- 
vations found here and there make us pause and think: they are invariably 
profound. 


Centre for American and West B. VIVEKANANDAN 
European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


1 Emphasis in the original. 
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Resurgence of Indian Women 


Aruna AsaF AL! (in association with G.N.S. RAGHAVAN). Resurgence of 
Indian Women. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1991. Published 
under the auspices of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
New Delhi. Pp. xvi + 264. Rs 200.00. 


The author of the book under review is a precious survivor of India’s 
struggle for freedom, about which it might have been said: 


Bliss was it in-that dawn to be alive, 
To be young was very heaven. 


The word “resurgent” in the title is interesting as it suggests “resurgence”, 
or resumption of a surge that was interrupted. This thesis is borne out by 
Part I of the book, which begins with women’s status in various traditions. 
Chapter I discusses the status of women in Vedic India and in ancient 
Greece and makes a comparative study of the positions accorded to women 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. It, further, deals with mythology and 
the epics and the Puranic age (in India) with its gods, goddesses, et al. 
Chapter 2 looks at a long line of reformers and studies the impact of Islam 
and brings the historical survey down to the modern period. The historical 
facts it presents are not new, but they have been assembled with painstaking: 
scholarship. As we can see, the book was originally written in 1947, when 
facts which feminists of today know quite well were not so widely docu- 
mented. Fhe author, therefore, deserves a compliment on the historical 
backdrop and the time-frame in which she carries out the study. 

Part II is concerned with the freedom struggle. Here again the events are 
well known. What is of special interest is the author’s interaction with the 
key players, as also with the lesser ones in “bit” roles, who were none the 
less “characters”. The more interesting vignettes are those of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his wife Kasturba Gandhi (a curious relationship, to say the 
least), Katherine Mayo and her “drain inspection”, and the Gandhi-Nehru 
alchemy. The author’s special insights illuminate certain shadowy portions 
of the freedom movement—as, for instance, the purdah or veil and the 
franchise and separate electorates for Muslim women. 

Part III deals mainly with post-Independence India, coming down more 
or less to contemporary times. Chapters 9 to 13 examine the “forces of 
progress and inertia”, “laws and social reality”, “women’s status (pluses 
and minuses)”, and “renewal of the Gandhi-Nehru legacy”. Though the 
author is associated with a political ideology, her analyses of the history 
and the issues it throws up are generally fair, in the sense that her personal 
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ideology is not allowed to cast its shadow over it. It is also refreshingly 
jargon-free. 

Perhaps the one major weakness or the Achilles heel of the book is the 
author’s weakness for the Nehru clan, which is not, in terms of objective 
analysis, controlled so well as her Leftist ideological moorings. If the book 
in its present avatar does represent some updating, it does not carry that 
updating far enough. Women and their problems were by no means among 
the priorities of India’s first Prime Minister; they certainly figured high on 
his daughter’s agenda. The elevation of Indira Gandhi to the Presidentship 
of the Congress Party’s organizational wing and the Kamaraj Plan (so 
designed as to clear the way for her dynastic succession) do not cause the 
author to doubt the credentials of the person she worships “this side 
idolatry”. Perhaps it is part of the Nehru mystique that even people with 
analytical minds like Hiren Mukerjee, the Communist leader who wrote 
The Gentle Colossus, could not see Nehru clearly and in his entirety. 
Nehru’s daughter and grandson went on to write some ugly chapters in 
India’s contemporary history—Indira Gandhi with her Emergency rule, 
which saw the death of women activists like Snehalata Reddy; and Rajiv, 
with his backtracking on the Muslim Women’s Bill. Of course we should 
not expect an objective analysis of the Nehru—Indira—Rajiv record vis-à-vis 
women when the Nehru Museum is the sponsor of the publication of the 
book. 

The book is still worth buying for its racy style of writing, its wideranging 
but unpretentious scholarship, and its personal insights, which lend especially 
Part II the immediacy of personal experience. Best of all, it is meant, not 
just for the academician, but also for the general reader with a taste for 
women’s studies. 


Chateau De Lou, : LoOUELLA LoBO PRABHU 
Lighthouse Hill Road, 
Mangalore, Karnataka 


PRAMOD Kumar. Polluting Sacred Faith: A Study on Communalism and 
Violence. Delhi: Ajanta Books International, 1992. Pp. xvi + 262. 
Rs 230.00. 


The author of the book under review here has for the past many years been 
a student of communalism and communal violence in India—a subject that 


' Hiren Mukerjee, The Gentle Colassus: A Study of Jawaharlal Nehru (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1986). First published in 1964 by Manisha Granthalaya Private Limited. 
Reviewed in this Journal in the April-June 1988 issue. 
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is likely to dominate the Indian political scene for many years. This book is 
an attempt by him to present a comprehensive analysis of the issue. He first 
discusses the inadequacies of the various approaches to the question of 
communalism. He then defines communalism “as antagonistic assertiveness 
in political, social, and economic spheres by one aggregation of individuals 
against another after being organized along religious, caste, or other ascrip- 
tive lines” (p. 15)—a fairly sound definition. He next proceeds to delineate 
` some important features of communalism. He says that communalism 
fosters fictitious unity and integration within an ascriptive group and equally 
arbitrarily and artificially differentiates between different ascriptive groups: 
Communalism uses religion, but religion is not the cause of communalism. 
Communalism distorts objective realities like unemployment, economic 
competition, retrenchment of labour, etc. Finally it is a modern phenomenon 
and flows from modern political and social structures. 

The author then goes on to examine the elements of communalism. 
Owing to communalism nationalism gets to be grounded in religion, and 
there is a backward projection in historiography—as, for example, when 
Mugal rule is treated as the Muslim period. Communalism causes people 
to see political competitions through the prism of communalism although 
these are nothing new: they have always been there. The author's attempts 
to examine the causes of communalism are bold and thought-provoking. 
He rejects or, at least, exposes the inadequacies of a number of hypotheses. 
One of these hypotheses has it that communalism is caused by differences 
in religion, or religiosity. Another maintains that colonialism exploits 
religious differences obtaining among the people and fosters communalism. 
Yet another says that the relative deprivation and lag in economic differences 
between one community and another is the source of communalism. Accord- 
ing to a fourth, communal riots are caused by competition and conflict 
between the vested interests of various ascriptive groups. Then there is the 
hypothesis that the very operation of open democratic electoral processes 
(as in India) leads to communal politics. 

The author too has a theory of his own. One of the central elements of 
his theory is that the specific nature of capitalist development in India, the . 
character of the Indian State, and the reservoir of mistrust and suspicion 
among the various religious and ethnic groups in India impart to communal- 
ism its life force. As we know, Indian capitalism established a national 
market and a pan-Indian bourgeoisie, but it failed to destroy Indian fedual- 
ism. It also failed to absorb the rising regional capital. The author, however, 
asserts that for the sake of its own survival Indian capitalism made com- 
promises with the remnants of Indian feudalism. A third component of the 
author’s theory-is that the “internal conflict arising out of competition for 
market within industrial capital and within merchant capital has taken the 
communal form of competition” (p. 47). According to him, conflict between 
- the locals and the migrants contributed to the growth of communalism 
(p. 51). He, further, holds that the collapse of slogans like “Garibi Hatao” 
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made it inevitable that communal discourse should dominate political 
discourse. He adds that the concentration of power in the hands of one 
individual rendered resolution of communal conflicts difficult. After 
developing his theoretical framework along these lines, the author proceeds 
to examine the manifestations of communalism—whether Hindu or Muslim 
communalism—in terms of derogatory stereotypes nurtured by the two 
communities, wrong perceptions by each community of the rise in the 
population of the other community, religious extravaganzas, educational 
practices (particularly the teaching of history), etc. 

The author then generally seeks to buttress his arguments with the help 
of his micro-level studies of two towns in the district of Azamgarh in Uttar 
Pradesh—viz., Maunath Bhanjan (riot-prone) and Azamgarh (riot-free). 
More importantly, he examines Hindu-Muslim violence in Gujarat, parti- 
cularly in Ahmedabad and Baroda. He illustrates the rise and decline of 
the powerloom and handloom industries, the competition between the 
Hindu and Muslim owners of power looms in Maunath, the exploitation of 
workers, the concentrations of Hindus and Muslims in certain localities of 
these towns and cities, and the proneness (or otherwise) of these localities 
to riots and documents them all ably and painstakingly. Particularly praise- 
worthy is his analysis of the rise of industrialization after 1960 and a 
diversification of industrialization in Gujarat and its subsequent decline. 
He also analyses the nature of what he calls subterranean communalism in 
Jaipur, particularly in terms of economic competition. The fears he expresses 
have, alas, come true. 

As we have said already, the author’s definition of communalism is a 
fairly sound one. Much will depend on what he intends by the phrase 
“antagonistic assertiveness”. Are caste movements too communal? As is 
fashionable today, the author describes communalism as a modem phe- 
nomenon, arising from moder structures like capitalism, mass communi- 
cation, education, politics, etc. The question of communalism is also 
related to historiography and the teaching of history today. There was 
communalism even in pre-capitalist times in one form or another. Otherwise, 
we would be hard put to it to explain phenomena like the century-long 
conflict between the French Catholics and the Huguenots (Protestants) in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth‘centuries, particularly the large-scale killing 
of the Huguenots in 1572. One should not strain oneself, as the author 
does, to explain one way or another the Somnath episode or the imposition 
of jiziya (which he fortunately does not discuss at length). Of course 
the scale and proportions of communalism today are fearsome. One cannot 
disagree with the author on the effect of the teaching of history. 

By stating that if a community asserts itself, it is not communalism, the 
author deprives himself of an opportunity to strengthen his theory. He 
accepts the view that the suspicion and-distrust obtaining between the 
Hindus and the Muslims antedate colonialism and capitalism in India. It 
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has been proved that social mobilization and modernization uproot people 
from their homes and hearths and from their traditional modes of thought. 
Often people become available for mobilization along ethnic lines. Similarly, 
the author’s rejection of the economic lag or relative deprivation theories 
does not square well with his explanation of communalism in the Punjab, 
Gujarat, and even in Maunath. The initial rise and the later decline of the 
economic prosperity of the Punjab (which he has examined in another 
book of his) and Gujarat (which he has ably documented in this book) 
produced relative deprivation. In fact they go to affirm the Tocquevillian 
theory. Relative deprivation and its politicization may take any course, 
including communalism. Again the author finds the economic competition 
hypothesis inadequate (p. 39). Nevertheless economic competition bet- 
ween communities taking a communal turn often forms the core of his 
explanations. 

The author wholeheartedly plumps for his theory of a distorted growth 
of capitalism, an outline of which has been given above. He does not, 
however, fully explicate the logical linkages between the nature of the 
distortion and communalism. True, in the Punjab it was not possible to 
accommodate the local bourgeoisie within the pan-Indian bourgeoisie. 
Hence the communal tum. When, however, we examine the Hindu-Muslim 
confrontations in Bhagalpur, Nellie, and Bihar Sharief, we find that we 
cannot fit them into his theory of distorted capitalism. During the modern- 
ization of Kerala in the nineteenth century, the Syrian Christians took the 
lead in setting up business ventures, planting rubber plantations on a 
commercial scale etc.; the Nairs showed no such enterprise. The establish- 
ment of the Nair Service Society in the 1920s was a belated response. And 
yet there have been very few Nair—Christian conflicts or antagonistic 
assertions. Hence one has to examine the nature of religion itself and the 
peculiar forms of political mobilization. Also, the author does not seek to ` 
fit the local versus migrant hypotheses into his theory (except in the case of 
the Punjab). He does not produce any convincing evidence to prove that 
Indian capitalism has been making compromises with feudal elements for 
its survival. He could have examined the phenomenon of communalism 
from two more vantage points. First, the Muslims constituted a vote bank 
of the Congress till 1967. They emerged as an autonomous bargaining 
power subsequently. Second, Islamization in Pakistan has had an impact 
on the Muslims and their behaviour in India. 

There are a couple of minor points. In order to disprove the misconception 
among the Hindus that the rate of growth of Muslim population is higher 
than that of Hindus, the author presents a table (p. 62) showing the 
decadal (1970-81) growth of Hindu and Muslim populations in twentynine 
selected towns. Bhiwandi is not one of these towns. He should have given 
the demographic figures from the census held in 1951 and thereafter. 
Statistics on the elections held in the Azamgarh District serve no purpose. 
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On the whole this is an erudite treatise, one of the best on the phenomenon 
of communalism. Particularly praiseworthy are the use of theoretically 
relevant data and micro studies and the employment of the discourse 
analysis. The author has done full justice to the prestigious Homi Bhabha 
fellowship, which enabled him to carry out the study. 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, R.K. HEBSUR 
Deonar, Bombay 


Women’s Education: The Story of Sharda Divan 


Asna NATH. Educating the Indian Woman: The Story of Sharda Divan. 
New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1992. Pp. xii + 129. Rs 130.00. 


The book under review is a biographical study of Sharda Divan, a pioneer 
in the field of women’s education in India. In the course of her long and 
illustrious career she has made valuable contributions in this area. 

It has been rightly observed that one of the truest measures of a nation’s 
advancement is the state of its women. Ever since India gained indepen- 
dence, a great deal of emphasis has been placed on educating women, and 
the results achieved so far are good. Nevertheless a lot more remains to be 
done. This is so because it is not easy to throw off the shackles of age-old 
prejudices and superstitions at one go. 

Indian tradition had always given, in practice at any rate, a lower status 
to women than it had accorded to men. A woman was no more than a 
daughter, a wife, a mother; she had no identity of her own. It was thought 
that to educate a woman was a waste of time and resources. 

In recent times, however, it has been realized that an educated woman is 
an asset to the nation as well as to her family. This change of attitude has 
brought about a social revolution. 

It is against this background of a change of attitude towards women’s 
education that the story of Sharda Divan comes as an inspiring example to 
women in India. What is remarkable about Sharda Divan is that she took 
up this cause in the third decade of this century—at a time when the task 
was even more daunting than it is now. 

Born in the affluent and enlightened family of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Sharda Divan was encouraged to take to studies. In 1927 she obtained the 
M.A. degree of the University of Bombay. (She was the first Gujarati 
woman to obtain that degree.) While working for her Master’s degree she 
was called upon to write a thesis. The topic she chose was “The Population 
Problem of India”. It was then a crucial issue in India. (It still is.) Her work 
on this thesis had a profound impact on Sharda Divan. As the author says, 
“she began to see and feel the almost unbridgeable intellectual and economic 
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chasm that lay between the educated few and the less fortunate majority” 
(p. 50). After obtaining her postgraduate degree, therefore, Sharda Divan 
decided to devote her life to the cause of women’s education. In fact she 
was in a better position to understand the significance of educating girls, 
and the useful role they could play in society as educated persons. Fortu- 
nately for Sharda Divan, her commitment to women’s education coincided 
with the establishment of an institution that Shrimati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersey (SNDT) founded to further the cause. (The SNDT has since 
been accorded the status of a university. Today it ranks as one of our finest 
institutions in the cause of women’s education.) 

Sharda Divan’s career grew with that of the SNDT. She was its first 
Registrar; she later assumed the mantle of Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
The culmination of this long and chequered career came in 1969, when she 
was appointed its Vice-Chancellor, a post she occupied for six years with 
distinction. 

Under Sharda Divan’s guidance the SNDT has expanded into new 
branches of study like painting, music, applied arts and crafts, and, import- 
antly, domestic science (now known as home science). As Vice-Chancellor 
Sharda Divan also advocated and implemented the concept of continuing 
education for women. 

The book takes a peep into Sharda Divan’s personal life as well. She 
comes across as a caring mother and a dutiful wife, who managed her 
household as efficiently as she did the University. 

All the various facets of Sharda Divan’s life are thus brought out in a 
very lucid and straightforward manner. Supporters of the cause of women’s 
education will find the book useful as well as inspiring. 


Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, NIRMALA M. JosHI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Civil-Milttary Relations in South Asia 


VEENA KUKREJA. Civil-Military Relations in South Asia: Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and India. New Delhi/Thousand Oaks, Calif./London: Sage 
Publications, 1991. Pp. 306. Rs 260.00. 


Military intervention in politics is a fairly common feature in a number of 
new states of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. In most of those countries 
the armed forces play a central role in decisionmaking. To understand the 
various dimensions of this phenomenon and to make an analysis theoretic- 
ally and empirically is no easy matter. It involves nothing less than an 
examination of the structure and functioning of the sociocultural, political, 
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economic, and geostrategic systems of the countries concerned. It is in this 
sense that the book under review assumes significance. 

As the blurb claims, the author tries to bridge the gap between theoretical 
and empirical studies by taking up the specific cases of Bangladesh, India, 
and Pakistan. Her object is to test the operational utility of the various 
theoretical approaches to the subject. She examines the factors and forces 
responsible for military rule in Bangladesh and Pakistan on the one hand 
and for the absence of such rule in India on the other. She also deals with 
the tactics and strategies adopted by the various military regimes in Bangla- 
desh and Pakistan to survive and flourish. What is more, she examines the 
effectiveness and impact of those strategies from the point of view of 
political development and national interest. She rightly points out how the 
military rulers in those countries have failed to achieve either of those two 
goals. 

The author selects a number of variables to explain the military takeover 
in Bangladesh and Pakistan and the durability of civilian control over the 
military in India. The following variables deserve mention: (a) the level of 
institutionalization of civil political procedures like the party system, the 
electoral process, leadership, etc.; (b) the level of military institutionaliza- 
tion such as recruitment, training, defence expenditure, etc.; (c) the 
domestic sociocultural, economic, geographical, and international environ- 
ment; and (d) the nature of the boundaries between the military establish- 
ment and the socioeconomic environment. 

Let us state straightaway that the author is bold and objective enough to 
accept the role of Islam and the authoritarian political culture of Pakistan 
in facilitating the military takeover there (pp. 206-7). She is thus not afraid 
of being dubbed “communal” by our overenthusiastic secularists. Unfortu- 
nately, however, she does not highlight the significance of the ancient 
Indian tradition of tolerance and rationality and the democratic tempera- 
ment in ensuring the survival of the contemporary civilian Government in 
India. As for the strategies adopted by the military rulers for their own 
survival and legitimization, she says that there were four of them: collusion 
with the bureaucracy, elimination of political opponents, populistic policies, 
and constitutional legitimization and democratization. She, however, 
commits a major mistake here. Like most of our foreign-policy analysts, 
she erroneously assumes (or seems to assume) that while domestic policy is 
geared to serve the regime’s interests, foreign policy is tailored so as to 
serve the national interest. She fails to appreciate how foreign policy is also 
used for the furtherance of the interests of the power élite.’ 

This is particularly true of countries like Bangladesh and Pakistan, 
where the leaders deliberately raise the bogey of a threat from India in 

1 See Nalinikant Jha, International Criss and Indira Gandhi's Foreign Policy (Patna, 1985) 


See also Jha’s unpublished Ph.D. thesis entitled “Domestic Compulsons in India’s Foreign 
Policy” (Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 1990). 
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order to divert the people’s attention from their misrule. The leaders also 
cultivate those Powers which can supply sophisticated weapons to them to 
keep the armed forces happy. They seek the friendship of the Islamic 
countries to please their Muslim population. Further, they’ participate in 
international conferences or organize such conferences at home to show 
how they are held in high esteem by other countries and how they deserve 
such respect at home too. The author, therefore, should have stressed the 
use of foreign policy as the most important strategy adopted by the rulers 
of Bangladesh and Pakistan for their survival in power. 

In addition, the author totally ignores the views of great Indian theorists 
and practitioners of politics like Shukra, Kautilya, et al. on civil-military 
relations even though she examines the views of Western and Communist 
scholars. Of course this is in line with the trend in the writings of most 
Indian scholars who have received Western education. They do not make 
even a passing reference to the relevant theories of our own great thinkers 
‘of the past. 

On the whole, however, the book is well written and well argued. It will 
be a very useful addition to the library on comparative politics, sociology, 
and South Asian studies. 


School of International Studies, NALINIKANT JHA 
Pondicherry University, 
Pondicherry, India 


SANTIMOY Ray and TRDE CHAKRABORTI, eds. Vietnam: A Changing 
Horizon. Calcutta: Chatterji Publishers, 1992. Pp. xx + 139. 
Rs 125.00/$25.00. 


Vietnam has undergone several structural changes since the launching of 
doi moi (“renovation”) in December 1986. Its setup has been increasingly 
democratized. This shows that Communism as a form of government is 
outdated although as an ideology it may still be of great importance. 
Indeed the Communist movement in Vietnam has inspired a number of 
nationalist movements in parts of the Asia-Pacific region. 

The present study is an attempt to provide insights into this process 
although it is haphazardly arranged. Besides a brief “Foreword” by 
Dr Ravinder Kumar of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library and an 
“Introduction” by the editors, Santimoy Ray and Tridib Chakraborti, it 
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has eight articles on various themes. It deals mostly with the foreign 
policies and relations of Vietnam. 

The book consists of three parts. The first part, written by two different 
authors, traces the life of the Father of the Nation, Ho Chi Minh. Jahar 
Sen gives us the academic and political background of Ho Chi Minh in his 
essay “The Emergence of a Transforming Leadership: Ho Chi Minh”. He 
compares Ho to V.I. Lenin, Mao Zedong, and Fidel Castro, and observes 
that Ho was dynamic and possessed unique qualities of leadership. He 
describes Ho’s leadership as “transforming”, meaning that Ho had the 
ability to convert followers into leaders and to transform leaders into moral 
agents. Ho had the genius to raise the level of human conduct and ethical 
aspirations of both the leaders and the led (p. 1). Santimoy Ray on the 
other hand compares Ho Chi Minh to Mahatma Gandhi in his essay “Ho 
Chi Minh Is with Us”. He shows how Ho was very much with India 
morally. Ho held Mahatma Gandhi in great esteem and paid visits to India 
in 1947 and 1955. He was also keen to strengthen Indo-Vietnamese ties. 
Ray concludes by saying that in the pages of history Ho Chi Minh would 
shine for ever like a pole-star to guide humanity to a better future (p. 9). 

The second part, entitled “Vietnam’s Foreign Policy and Relations”, has 
five articles dealing with the evolution of the Communist movement and 
the formulation of the foreign policies of Vietnam and the forging of its 
foreign relations. Although the rapid developments of the period since the 
Cold War at the regional and global levels have rendered some of the 
topics redundant, others call for attention. For instance, Hoang Anh 
Tuan’s analysis of Vietnam’s security perception and foreign relations is 
quite interesting. Referring to the slogan “Gun in one hand, plough in the 
other; gun in one hand, hammer in the other”, he says that building 
Socialism and defending the Socialist motherland was the foremost task in 
the years prior to 1975. He then introduces us briefly to Vietnam’s foreign- 
policy decisionmaking and analyses Vietnam’s bilateral relations with the 
Soviet Union, India, and the countries of Southeast Asia. Tridib Chakra- 
borti examines Indo-Vietnamese relations in historical perspective. He 
reviews India’s policy towards Vietnam before the signing of the Geneva 
Accords of 1954. He then gives us his appreciation of India’s role as 
Chairman of the International Control Commission, and goes on to describe 
the events that occurred in the aftermath of the Cambodian imbroglio. He 
says that Vietnam was always accorded priority in India’s foreign-policy 
decisionmaking. i 

C. Ravindranatha Reddi discusses the Kampuchean problem in the 
context of Indo-Vietnamese relations. Of course, with the signing of the 
Paris Peace Accord of 1991 and the formation of the United Nations 
Transitional Authority for Cambodia (UNTAC), this article has already 
become outdated. Similarly Balaka Banerjee’s “Vietnam and the USSR: A 
Symbiotic Relationship” is no longer relevant: the Soviet Union is dissolved, 
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and Vietnam is looking for new friends. Om Prakash Mishra takes up a 
theme of topical relevance in his article “Vietnam-ASEAN Relations: 
From Hostility to Accommodation”. He gives us the reasons why Vietnam 
and the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) find it imperative 
to accommodate each other’s viewpoints. Economic relations are expand- 
ing; the old enmities are withering away. Thailand is engaged in an attempt 
to turn Indochina from a battlefront to a market-place; Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and Singapore are seeking to work out a rapprochement and build cordial 
relations with Vietnam. The ASEAN countries are exploring the scope for 
investment in the Indochinese countries. Singapore’s trade with Vietnam 
has consequently increased manifold. Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore 
are likely to sign agreements with Vietnam for joint ventures. Vietnam has 
already liberalized its economy. The prospects of Vietnamese-ASEAN 
relations are thus bright. 

Part Three is devoted to the role of Vietnamese women in the nationalist 
struggle against Japan and France during 1945-54. Written by Sheela Bose, 
it tries to evaluate how participation in Vietnam’s liberation struggle helped 
Vietnamese women in achieving their own liberation and equal status with 
men. It describes how women volunteers and organizations fought against 
Japanese and French colonial forces. It also highlights the role of the 
Women’s Resistance Forces. What is more, it focusses on eminent Viet- 
namese women. 

Finally there are two appendices. The first is the address given by 
Nguyen Co Thach, Consul General, Democratic Republic of Vietnam, in. 
February 1958; and the second is the convocation address delivered by 
Professor Bhaskarananda Raychoudhuri at the University of Calcutta on 
the occasion of the conferment of the degree of D.Litt. by that university 
on General Vo Nguyen Giap in January 1991. These documents have little 
relevance to the various aspects of the “changing horizon” of Vietnam. 

The main drawback of the book is that it does not focus on the parameters 
set by the title “Vietnam: A Changing Horizon”. There is no article at all 
on the internal developments in Vietnam. One had thought that the book 
would take up at least some issues pertaining to the vital reforms carried 
out in the agricultural, industrial, and investment sectors in Vietnam. The 
present move towards a market economy under doi moi has changed the 
perspectives for Vietnam, but there is no analysis of it at all. Nevertheless 
the effort represented by the book to contribute to our knowledge of 
Vietnam deserves appreciation. 
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The Mossad 


Vicror Ostrovsky and CLairE Hoy. By Way of Deception. New York: 
St Martins, 1990. Pp. xii + 371. $22.95: 


An apt title of the book by an authentic author. The subject of study is the 
Mossad. The writer is an ardent Zionist who worked for the organization 
for four years. Victor Ostrovsky’s credibility is established by the fact that 
he joined the Mossad with faith in, and a messianic zeal for, the “resurrected 
nation”. He was willing “to name names and be open himself”, according 
to Claire Hoy, his co-author. Further, though a relatively minor function- 
ary he managed to learn so much because “the entire Mossad has barely 
1,200 employees, including secretaries and [the] cleaning staff’. On Ostrov- 
sky’s own admission, contrary to his idealism, “it was the twisted ideals and 
self-centred pragmatism that I encountered inside the Mossad, coupled 
with this so-called team’s greed, lust, and total lack of respect for human 
life, that motivated me to tell this story”. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of Israel issued a directive in September 
1951 creating the Institute for Intelligence and Special Operations, better 

‘known as the Mossad, as an intelligence organization independent of 
Israel’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs: “One of the main themes of this book 
is Victor’s belief that the Mossad is out of control, that even the Prime 
Minister, though ostensibly in charge, has no real authority over its actions 
and is often manipulated by it into approving or taking actions that may be 
in the best interest of those running the Mossad, but not necessarily in the 
best interests of Israel”. 

As regards its organization and its public accountability the Mossad is 
unique in so far as Israel can, unlike other countries, tap and rely on the 
loyalty of the Jewish community outside the country—the sayanim—although 
this community is unbelievably small. The work of the Mossad is consider- 
ably facilitated, first, by the excellent network it maintains with influential 
Western intelligence organizations all over the world and, second, by the 
impeccable diplomatic passport, and physiognomic cover and advantage 
provided with impunity to its operatives in delicate and daring operations. 

The basic belief on which the Mossad, and for that matter Israel, 
operates is that it is incapable of misconduct, that it is David engaged in an 
unending struggle with “the ever-growing Goliath”, and that there is no 
ane to protect the Israelis but themselves. There is a very strong obsession 
verging on contempt and hatred vis-a-vis the Arab people. It has a similar 
attitude towards all those whom it perceives as hostile or inimical to the 
interests of the State of Israel and the Jews the world over. 

A Mossad operative is very carefully selected and given intense and 
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detailed training. He is moulded into a steel frame and imbued with only 
two ideas—survival and utter indifference to fairness. The Mossad is 
superb in the art of recruitment of moles in its theatres of operation. It 
works relentlessly on certain obvious human weaknesses like money, sex, 
and psychological motivation. 

The book. graphically reveals the close nexus that the Mossad maintains 
with the sayanim, who, because of their indigenous trades, vocations, and 
influence, provide excellent cover and facilities for any mission in a given 
country. Such a network is widespread in the Western countries, but there 
is a dubious side as well. Suppose this network is used against the national 
interests of a particular country where the sayanim reside. What then? 
Could we describe the sayanim as fifth columnists? The doubt is brushed 
aside by the belief that the primary task of the Mossad is to protect Israel’s 
interests from its enemies. Yet, in the case of the United States, there is a 
solemn understanding that the Mossad would not eavesdrop on US affairs. 
But who knows? Ostrovsky records that the Mossad is present in the 
United States as well. The dividing-line is often blurred. And, when in 
doubt, the Mossad does not hesitate to cross over. 

Ostrovsky gives copious details of some of the exploits of the Mossad in 
Africa, Asia, Europe, and Latin America in general and in India, Malaysia, 
and Sri Lanka in particular. Of course its focus is ever trained on the Arab 
countries, Iran, and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). It is 
interesting to learn of the manner in which the Mossad has always managed to 
penetrate the highest echelons in the target countries and to “recruit” its 
moles from among the decisionmakers themselves. In fact, after reading 
the narrative, one begins to suspect the integrity and credibility of most 
leaders of those countries. Maybe this is evidence of the Mossad’s deliberate 
exercise in information-gathering and misinformation or disinformation 
campaigns! ; 

For us Indians, it would be pertinent to read the sections dealing with the 
Mossad’s active involvement in the civil war in Sri Lanka. Note the follow- 
ing (p. 222): “ . . .it [the Mossad] trained both sides in the bloody ongoing 
civil unrest in Sri Lanka: the Tamils and’ the Sinhalese, as well as the 
Indians who were sent in to restore order.” Now that Israel has formally 
and fully come to India, one should inevitably think of the equation 
between the Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) and the Institute for 
Intelligence and Special Operations (Mossad). 

The book provides detailed organizational charts and documents of the 
Mossad. It brings out the excellent level of efficiency and coordination 
among different levels of the organization’s operations. This no doubt is 
remarkable. Every Israeli should be proud of the Mossad as an organiz- 
ation. However, one has reservations about the thrust of its activities. The 
present reviewer entirely agrees with the pregnant conclusion of the author 
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that “Israel could be the greatest country in the world, but the Mossad is 
destroying it by manipulating, not in the best interests of Israel, but in its 
own best interests” (p. 216). 

The world is looking optimistically to the ongoing peace process between 
Israel on the one hand and the Arabs on the other. However, any positive 
outcome would depend, among other variables, on the stance of’ the 
Mossad in large measure. Not many realize this. Victor Ostrovsky obsetves, 
pithily (p. 247): “The one thing they [i.e., members of the Mossad] did not 
want to happen was to see peace breaking out all over.” 
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Structure and Interaction in the Global System 


RAJESH M. BASRUR 


In an era of accelerating political, economic, and social change, the disci- 
pline of international politics is confronted with enormous challenges at the 
level of theoretical understanding and explanation. Theory must incorporate 
such unprecedented Phenomena as the absence of war among states 
possessing advanced military technology, and the impact of the rapid 
integration of the world economy on states. This effort springs from our 
conviction that the theory of international politics (or international theory, 
to use the generally accepted appellation) has so far been unable to do so 
adequately. 

Our focus in this article is primarily on two fundamental questions. First, 
why do nuclear-weapon states avoid war among themselves? And second, 
why do states in the late twentieth century persist in a high degree of 
economic cooperation despite the growth of strong competitive pressures? 
Both questions are concerned with forms of collaborative behaviour at the 
broadest level of analysis. It is, therefore, natural for us to turn to systems 
theory for answers. 

Existing theory, however, is inadequately equipped for the task. Neoreal- 
ism—which has given to systems theory its most rigorous form—trelies 
heavily on the limited dynamics of structural explanation, which is incapable 
of even accommodating the questions posed above.’ On the other hand, 
the critics of neorealism, mainly the liberal ones, who stress the growth of 
interdependence and cooperation in the international system, have not 
been able to develop a parsimonious system-level theory. One reason for 
this is the insistence of many on the importance of domestic factors in the 
determination of international outcomes.’ Another is that the fairly large 
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number of systemic variables identified has hindered the construction of 
compact theory.’ 

To overcome these deficiencies and construct a dynamic as well as a 
parsimonious theory, we take a synthetic approach. We take Kenneth 
Waltz’s conception of the international system as our starting-point, the 
dynamics of which rest on changes in the distribution of capabilities.‘ We 
then bring in a new variable—that which we call “intensity of interaction” 
or, simply, “intensity”—at the systemic-level interaction of the kind stressed 
by the liberals. 

The term “intensity” signifies the degree of interaction among states. 
This interaction may be conflictive, as in the case of military interaction, or 
cooperative, as with respect to the exchange of goods and money. In either 
case, there is something akin to a structural effect because a state’s behaviour 
is determined to a significant degree by the extent of the process of 
interaction. We have eschewed the term “interdependence” because, 
although interdependence can arise from a conflictive relationship, in the 
literature obtaining at present it has a well-established connotation indicating 
cooperation among states. Intensity of interaction is a more neutral term. 
The basic concept itself is drawn from the work of Immanuel Kant, who 
postulated that intense conflict would mitigate the effects of anarchy among 
states by compelling them to cooperate. But while Kant focussed only on 
very intense military interaction, we have to develop the concept so as to 
encompass both military and economic interaction as well as varying degrees 
of interaction. 

The degree or intensity of interaction determines the role of structure in 
the international system. If intensity is low, the impact of structure is 
limited. As intensity increases, so does the role of structure. In both cases, 
structure determines whether a specific relationship is one of cooperation 
or conflict. When intensity reaches a very high level, the role of structure is 
sharply reduced, and there is a strong tendency towards cooperation. 

In the section that follows we shall elaborate upon the concept of 
intensity and its relationship with structure. Next, we shall show how 
technology has historically been the driving force behind increasing levels 
of intensity in military and economic interactions. In the subsequent sec- 
tions we shall demonstrate how rising intensity has affected the play of 
structure in the global system, bringing about cooperative behaviour to an 
unprecedented degree in spite of strong pulls in the direction of conflict. 


Communes, World Order, and the Creation of a Reflective Research Program”, International 
Organization (Cambridge, MA), vol. 46, winter 1992, pp. 367-90. 

? See Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Power and Interdependence. World Politics 
in Transition (Boston, MA, 1977), pp 54-58; and Joseph S. Nye, Jr, “Neouealism and 
Neoliberalism”, World Politics, vol. 40, January 1988, pp 35-51. 
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Structure and Intensity: System Dynamics 


Systems theory has explained State behaviour in the past primarily from the 
standpoint of structure, emphasizing the imperatives of international anarchy 
and the pressures and inducements of power distribution. The nature of 
interstate interaction has been ignored on the ground that a proper systems 
theory cannot take into account unit-level processes.’ As a result, develop- 
ments of critical significance have been left unexplained. There is no clear- 
cut system-level treatment of the absence of war among technologically 
advanced states. Similarly, the reluctance of the developed countries to 
abandon the postwar liberal international trading system in the face of 
growing competitive pressures is a feature which structuralists are hard put 
to it to explain. Clearly, then, something more than the neorealist analysis 
of systems, with its heavy emphasis on structure, is required to obtain an 
improved framework of explanation. 

A number of critics have indirectly pointed the way to a more refined 
systems theory without themselves building one. Alexander Wendt asserts 
that neorealism indulges in ontological reductionism (as distinct from 
explanatory reductionism, which it explicitly rejects) and that it sees struc- 
ture only as constraining State action, whereas structure can, in addition, 
be viewed as generative of action. Wendt’s own “structurationist” approach 
conceptualizes structure in both senses. But this brings in a theoretical 
difficulty: it is hardly possible to develop a manageable systems theory 
when.the theorist insists on incorporating the causal powers and interests 
of states from the standpoint of their internal organization and decision- 
making. Nevertheless, Wendt’s critique is of heuristic value because it 
draws attention to State action as an aspect of system structure, whereas 
Kenneth N. Waltz’s conception is a more restricted one of capability 
distribution. 

David Dessler proposes a “transformational” model of system structure 
which subsumes Waltz’s, “positional” model.’ Like Wendt, Dessler rejects 
Waltz’s model because it is too narrowly focussed on power distribution, 
which restricts structure to being unintended in origin and highlights only 
constraints on State action. His own model goes further. It sees the 
systemic rules resulting from purposive action as exhibiting the character- 
istics of structure—not just as constraints on State behaviour but also as 


3 Ibid., p. 80. 

* Alexander E. Wendt, “The Agent-Structure Problem in International Relations Theory”, 
International Organization, vol. 41, summer 1987, pp. 335-70. See also Alexander Wendt and 
Raymond Duvall, “Institutions and International Order”, in Ernst—Otto Czempiel and James 
N. Rosenau, ods, Global Changes and Theoretical Challenges: Approaches to Worid Politics 
for the 1990s (Lexington, MA, 1989). 
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enabling factors. Dessler draws an illuminating parallel with language, 
which “affects action by enabling certain possibilities of discourse and 
disabling or excluding others”.* The argument has some merit. Regimes 
and rules undoubtedly have restrictive as well as creative effects. However, 
Dessler’s model is not particularly useful in answering the fundamental 
questions we have posed at the outset. It would seem farfetched to attribute 
Soviet-American arms control achievements to rules and rule-building 
pressures alone, or even primarily. Similarly, the rule structure of the 
global economy cannot adequately account for the trend toward inter- 
national integration and collaboration in spite of pressures in the opposite 
direction. Dessler’s main theoretical contribution to our argument is his 
identification of interaction, both intended and unintended, as a systemic 
process, which Waltz persistently denies. 

Other critics have pointed out that Waltz is too restrictive in insisting 
that his conception of structure alone can provide the basis for a system- 
level theory, with virtually everything else relegated to the unit level, 
which is stuffed with a multitude of variables. Joseph Nye, for example, 
rejects the view that demographic trends, transnational flows, and military 
technology are unit-level attributes, and charges that “by assigning every- 
thing except the distribution of capabilities to the unit-level, that category 
becomes a dumping-ground hindering theory building at anything but the 
structural level”.’ He goes on to make an important point about an aspect 
of theorizing neglected by the neorealists: “Systems have two dimensions: 
structure and process. We use the term ‘structure’ in the neorealist sense to 
refer principally to the distribution of capability among units. ‘Process’ 
refers to the ways in which units relate to each other.”” The point is no 
doubt valid, but it leads logically to the same problem as Wendt’s formula- 
tion: it opens the door to a very large number of specific systemic pro- 
ceases. Analysis of cach process might yield theory that illuminates the 
dynamics of that particular process, but no more. Even technology, which 
accounts for a great deal of change, does not directly help us in under- 
standing variations in conflict and cooperation among states. A compact 
systems theory is one that illuminates patterns over a wide range of 
processes occurring simultaneously in greater and less degrees throughout 
the system. To this end we propose the introduction of a single variable— 
intensity (of interaction)}—which provides a comprehensive explanation for 
variations in conflict and cooperation among states at the systemic level of 


Although Waltz explicitly rejects this, we may yet reiterate that inter- 
actions, as understood or perceived from the standpoint of degrees of 


t Thid., p. 453. 
’ Nye, Jr, n. 3, p. 243. 
* Ibid., p. 249. 
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intensity, are a property of systems and not of units. In fact this is incor- 
porated within Waltz’s own definition of systems. In Theory of International 
Politics, he describes a system as the relationship between the characters 
George and Martha in Edward Albee’s play, Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? He notes: 


They have become part of a system. To say simply that George and 
Martha are interacting, with the action-of one eliciting a response from 
the other, obscures the circularity of their interactions. Each acts and 
reacts to the other . . . and to the tensions their interactions produce." 


From this it is clear that a distinct part of this two-unit system, which 
conditions the behaviour of the units, is the tension produced by the 
interaction between the units. Further, what is also undeniably systemic 
about the interaction between George and Martha is not the specific 
process by which their interaction occurs (e.g., visual, verbal), but the 
intensity of that interaction. i 

The concept of intensity is not new to international theory. John Ruggie 
discusses the importance of Durkheim’s concept of “dynamic density”, 
which refers to “the quantity, velocity, and diversity of transactions that go 
on within society”.” As examples he mentions “demographic trends, 
quantitative and qualitative changes in industrial production and location 
as well as in technologies, ecological and resource constraints, and shifts in 
the international balance of forces” .” Although he does not undertake any 
further discussion specifically with respect to interstate relations, the idea 
of intensity of interaction among states lies embedded in it. Nye mentions 
the “intensity of international interdependence” as a characteristic of 
systems.“ The only specific reference to “intensity of interactions” as a 
system-level process is to be found in Robert Keohane’s introduction to 
Neorealism and Its Critics.” None of these scholars attempts to analyse in 
depth the intensity of interaction in the international system. 

As mentioned earlier, the concept of intensity can be traced to the work of 
Immanuel Kant. Kant’s views on the problem of international conflict and 
its resolution rested ultimately on the nature of mankind. He believed 
that “the depravity of human nature is exhibited without disguise in the 


! Waltz, n. 1, p. 75. Emphasis added. 
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unrestrained relations of the Nations to each other”. Yet he held fast to 
an optimism based on that very human nature, in respect of which he 
asserted: “J neither can nor will regard it as so sunk in evil that the practical 
moral Reason could ultimately fail to triumph over this evil, even after 
many of its attempts have failed.”” None the less, for Kant, the turning- 
point— whence Reason would triumph over depravity—had its source in the 
system. He thus believed that from the destruction of war, good would 
finally emerge: 


And at last, after many devastations, overthrows and even complete 
exhaustion of their powers, the nations are driven forward to their goal 
which Reason might well have impressed upon them, without so much 
sad experience. This is none other than the advance out of the lawless 
state of savages and the entering into a Federation of Nations." 


Kant’s hopes for a better world centred on his belief in systemic change: 
the intensity of military conflict would overcome the structural pressures of 
a conflict-prone world. Kant’s latter-day inheritors, modifying his thinking, 
called for a radical reordering of the international system before disaster 
strikes in the form of a “planetary crisis”.” In doing so, they set about 
preparing grandiose schemes that were obviously idealistic and unwork- 
able and hence easily dismissed as Utopian.” Still they did broaden the 
scope of Kant’s seminal idea by encompassing non-military interaction and 
by focussing on conditions conducive to fundamental change before the 
onset of crisis. We shall draw upon the work of Kant and the neo-Kantians 
as follows. First, we shall apply the concept of intensity in the context of 
technological change to two general types of interaction among states— 
military and economic. Second, we shall examine variations in intensity 
and their effects on State behaviour in the global system. 

Admittedly, the concept of intensity is somewhat slippery: it is relative, 
and not conducive to measurement. Even if one distinguishes between 
high, medium, and low intensity, the meaning of these adjectives cannot be 
very precise. Besides, what was high intensity yesterday may be medium 
intensity today. One way of roughly measuring intensity might be to 
quantify the impact of the weapons systems of one state on the policies of 


* Immanuel Kant, “Perpetual Peace: A Philosophical Essay”, in M.G. Forsyth, HM A 
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others and vice versa. In the case of economic relationships, the volume of 
interstate transactions in goods or money can be quantified. But quantity 
alone cannot tell us enough. The level of intensity has to be assessed in 
terms of State autonomy in decisionmaking. 

Where intensity is low, states have a high degree of autonomy. As 
intensity increases to reach the middle-to-high range, State action becomes 
increasingly reactive, but there is still considerable autonomy, i.e., rational 
policy choice from among a range of possible actions. When intensity 
crosses a certain nebulous threshold to a very high level, the State loses 
much of its autonomy and is locked into the dynamics of the specific 
activity. This was true, for instance, of Soviet-American military—strategic 
interaction. 

Till the middle of the nineteenth century, Russian-American relations 
were of a low intensity. Thereafter, with the expansion of their individual 
strategic horizons in the Pacific, there was rising intensity in their interaction: 
the policies of each were increasingly formulated with those of the other in 
mind, with a range of options still available. After the Second World War, 
the United States and the Soviet Union interacted very strongly in two 
ways—first, as the two largest Powers in the global system and then as 
nuclear Powers with the capacity to inflict massive damage on each other. 
In the last stage, symptomatic of very-high-intensity interaction, the dyna- 
mics of their military relationship came to dominate their behaviour by 
compelling them to adopt war-avoiding strategies while competing in other 
ways. The option of war, ubiquitous in human history, was ruled out by a 
qualitative change in the intensity of their relationship. 

But intensity alone cannot tell us enough about State behaviour any 
more than structure by itself can. Rather, the key to understanding the 
dynamics of the international system lies in the relationship between the 
structure of a system and the intensity of interaction among its units. Our 
central hypothesis is that fundamental systemic patterns are determined by 
this relationship. When interaction is of a limited kind, i.e., when intensity 
is low, the relationship among the system’s units is not much affected by 
structure. (On the face of it, this may appear to be a pointless truism, but it 
is in fact important when we look at different types of interaction. For 
example, intensity may be high in the military sphere, but not in the 
economic sphere. Such distinctions make for a more useful and complex 
analysis.) As intensity rises, the impact of structure increases. It is structure 
that now determines whether a relationship is cooperative or conflictive. 
When intensity reaches a very high level, it supersedes structure. In doing 
so, it impels states to cooperate even if structural pressures push them in 
the direction of conflict. When structure and intensity thus work in opposite 
directions, we get a complex mix of simultaneous conflict and cooperation. 

Before turning to history for evidence of the relationship between struc- 
ture and intensity, it is important to recognize that, historically, the broadly 
linear changes in intensity are the consequence of technological change. In 
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the next section we shall briefly discuss the ways in which technological 
development has brought about increasing intensity of interaction among 
states over time. 


Technology and Intensity 


From the neorealist standpoint, technology is important because it is a key 
determinant of power. Neorealists are interested in technological change 
to the extent that it sustains or alters the distribution of capabilities in the 
international system. For neoliberals, technological change alters relation- 
ships in a more fundamental way by chipping away at the autonomy of 
states. In either case, there is an assumption, stated or otherwise, that 
technology is an independent variable on which structure or interaction is 
dependent. In fact there has been considerable controversy—neglected in 
the neorealist-neoliberal debate—as to whether this is indeed so.” The 
position we take here is not a wholly deterministic one. Rather, it is one 
which Emmanuel Mesthene calls “soft” or “probabilistic” determinism, 
which is that “the development and adoption of new technologies makes 
for changes in social organization and values by virtue of creating new 
possibilities for human action and thus altering the mix of options available 
to men”.” Technological change thus precludes (in a rational sense) some 
kinds of options and creates others. 

The gradual emergence of the global system centred on Europe was 
itself the consequence of technological change from the late fifteenth 
century onwards.” Earlier, strategic relations were regional and, to a 
limited extent, between adjacent regions. As George Modelski points out, 


such long-distance and intercontinental interactions as there were 
occurred sporadically and between abutting regions of the world—for 
instance, circa 1000 a.p. in the Mediterranean, between the Moslem 
and Christian worlds as mediated by the Byzantine and Omayyad 
Empires; but they were not a regular or a constitutive feature of the 
world system.” 


The emergence of new navigational technology and the resultant oceanic 
explorations of Christopher Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and others, brought 
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into being a network of worldwide interactions that eventually formed the 
global system. The growth of communication steadily reduced the strategic 
distance between what were till then farflung regions and, by the nineteenth 
century, gradually created a well-integrated worldwide system of political . 
and economic relations.* The imperial expansion of Europe made the 
system a Euro-centred one, with the United States and Japan filling in the 
spaces in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

In the twentieth century, strategic interaction among states continued to 
intensify as a consequence of technological change, but in a different way. 
Earlier, the growth of intensity had come about primarily by way of 
increases in the quantum of interactions, mainly through the process of 
competitive expansion by the Great Powers of the time (as well as some of 
the lesser ones). The most notable feature in the twentieth century was a 
growing intensity of interaction in terms of the capacity to cause ever 
higher levels of damage in armed conflict. The invention of the airplane 
enabled attackers to penetrate deep into enemy territory, thereby changing 
the nature of war in a fundamental way; offensive power gained a decisive 
edge over defensive power. The use of aircraft for “strategic bombardment” 
of civilian centres, which began during the Italian campaign in Libya in 
1911-12, marked the beginning of a new era in warfare that culminated in 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

From an historical perspective, the development of nuclear and missile 
technology towards the close of the Second World War was a watershed. 
Nuclear power resulted in a quantum jump in destructive power, and 
missiles greatly increased the speed of attack. As a result, the military 
landscape was transformed. The speed, accuracy, and particularly the 
enormous destructive capacity of nuclear weapon systems were such that 
the potential consequences of their use were incomparably greater than the 
consequences of weapons used in the past. The Second World War was the 
last “total war”. The new technologies made “total war” rationally unthink- 
able. Over time, the development of newer destructive technologies—the 
thermonuclear bomb, the long-range missile, the multiple independently 
targeted warhead-carrying missile, and so on—carried this logic farther. 
The profound changes in State behaviour that accompanied this process 
can only be understood in terms of the intensification of strategic interaction 
among states. 

Much the same can be said of the impact of technological change on 
international economic relations. The emergence of today’s integrated 
world economy, traceable to the navigational technologies and oceanie 
voyages mentioned above, was a slow process. Long-distance trade has a 
much older history, but the data show that the global economy is of 
relatively recent origin. Walt Rostow’s index of world trade (1913 = 100) 
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shows that the volume of trade in 1750 was as low as 1.9.” It was only in the 
middle of the nineteenth century that international trade began to grow 
rapidly. This occurred, in part, because of the opening of the Suez Canal, 
but the primary driving force was technological development: the introduc- 
tion of iron (later, steel) in ship construction and the replacement of sails 
by steam power, particularly the use of the commercial compound engine 
from the 1860s onwards.” It was about the same period that other facets of 
the world economy emerged—such as the international money market, 
increased coincidence of business cycles among the industrialized countries, 
and growing similarities in price and interest rate trends.” 

Technology, which created the global system of economic interaction in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, generated greatly intensified inter- 
action a little over a century later. During the 1970s and the 1980s the 
international movement of goods, services, and money accelerated rapidly 
owing to what Daniel Bell calls the Third Technological Revolution, still 
under way, which is characterized by a combination of electronics, mini- 
aturization, digitalization, and software development.” The main features 
of this still integrating global economy include floating exchange rates, 
transnational production, greatly expanded trade and cross-border money 
flows, and the consequent blurring of distinctions between the internal and 
external domains of states.” 

To illustrate, the aggregate value of world trade, which was $244.1 
billion in 1960, rose to $592.2 billion in 1970, jumped to $3,846.2 billion in 
1980, and reached $5,866.3 billion in 1989. This massive expansion was 
dwarfed by money flows, mainly in the 1980s. Cross-border bank credit to 
nonbanks (by residence of borrower) grew from $670.9 billion in 1981 to 
$1,389.8 billion in 1989.” Cross-border deposits of nonbanks climbed in 
the same years from $559.6 billion to $1,351.2 billion.” In 1986 daily trade 
in foreign exchange amounted to some $330 billion.” By 1989 this had 
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nearly doubled to $650 billion.* In 1973 the outstanding stock of inter- 
national bank and bond lending was less than $200 million, or 5 per cent of 
the aggregate Gross National Product (GNP) of the industrialized countries; 
by 1989 it was valued at $3.6 trillion, or 25 per cent of the GNP of these 
countries.” 

The enormous increase in international transactions brought into being 
an integrated economic system in which the fortunes of individual countries 
were determined to an unprecedented degree by external developments. A 
brief look at what one writer has called the “increasingly seamless” global 
money market is instructive.* When big investors can transfer huge sums 
of money across borders at the touch of a button, the market becomes 
highly volatile. Uncertainty is compounded by the instant flow of inform- 
ation on the state of a particular (national) segment of the market. A 
combination of these two factors lay behind the stock market crash of 
October 1987. Rapid communications ensured that the panic spread through- 
out the global market. The crash gave an important warning: that in an 
integrated system characterized by high capital mobility, individual eco- 
nomies are vulnerable to crisis and that a really severe shock can result in 
the collapse of the entire system. 

Technology also creates a built-in interest in a relatively open trading 
system. Robert Gilpin has observed that the newer technologies are very 
expensive, involving large economies of scale. Mass markets are, therefore, 
necessary in order to ensure high returns on investment.” The technology- 
export link centres on the high rate of technological change in a world of 
intense competition. New technologies become outdated in a relatively 
short span of time. In a competitive world, production has continually to 
be tied to higher and higher technology levels. In view of the high cost of 
developing new technology, it becomes necessary to maximize returns on 
investment quickly by reaching out to the widest market possible. Tech- 
nology propels states towards ever-increasing levels of interaction regard- 
less of protectionist pressures that may push them in the opposite direction. 
International economic relations thus show certain distinct trends: increas- 
ing integration, the consequent loss of autonomy in policymaking, and a 
high degree of uncertainty resulting from the rapidity of communication 
flows as well as the rapid pace of change. 

In both the kinds of interaction described above—military and economic— 
relationships among states have intensified over time, more sharply so in 
the postwar era. States have struggled to develop policies and institutional 
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arrangements to adapt to this intensified world. The speed with which 
technological change has enmeshed states in a web of interaction and the 
ever-growing problems confronting policymakers have heightened the age- 
old dilemma of states: the pressures for both conflict and cooperation have 
increased. On the one hand the anarchic organization of the international 
system continues to set limits to cooperation and place a premium on 
power politics and the pursuit of national interest; and on the other, the 
issues involved are beyond the scope of unilateral action for even the most 
powerful states. Neorealist systems theory, with its emphasis on structure, 
is inherently limited to explaining the first kind of pressure. Neoliberals are 
better able to encompass both kinds, but have failed to develop a compact 
theoretical framework at the systemic level. We have, in the preceding 
section, developed such a framework by examining the relationship between 
structure and intensity of interaction; in the next two sections, we shall 
operationalize this relationship from an historical perspective. 


Structure and Intensity in Military Interaction 


Through the ages the impact of structure has essentially been to make 
international politics a zero-sum game. In an anarchic system, where 
security rests ultimately on selfhelp, the prime requirement of states is 
power. And since the power of one state is a threat to others, conflict is 
built into the system. States respond to threats by enhancing their power 
(singly, jointly with others, or both) or by adopting distancing policies. 
Distancing (or “moat-building”) is nothing but-an effort to reduce inter- 
action with a stronger state, which tells us something about the significance 
of the intensity of interaction. Indeed the emergence and evolution of the . 
global system is best understood as a function of intensity. 

Earlier we have referred briefly to the origins of the global system. We shall 
now elaborate a little, drawing partly on the work of Modelski.” As stated, 
owing to the limited nature of interstate interaction, there was till the late 
fifteenth century no single global system, but rather a number of regional 
systems. Although it is hard to delineate precise systemic boundaries, it 
would be correct to say that the security concerns of states then were 
predominantly regional, though there was some overlapping at the edges 
of these regional anarchies. Thus, for example, Europe and West Asia 
were linked by Turkish expansion; West Asia and the Indian subcontinent 
had intersecting security radii. Yet the interstate politics of each region was 
largely internal, and there was no connexion between Europe and India 
before Vasco da Gama’s arrival on the west coast of the Indian peninsula in 
1498. This event, and others like it, marked the beginnings of a process of 
interregional military interaction that evolved into a global system. 
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As interaction intensified, the impact of structure began to be felt 
throughout the emerging global system. Even at the incipient stage, Euro- . 
pean power politics had an impact well beyond the confines of Europe. The 
Treaty of Tordesillas (1494) between John I of Portugal and Ferdinand of 
Spain left Brazil and the lands abutting the Indian Ocean under Portuguese 
dominance.“ With the evolution of technology, the scope for expansion 
increased, and power passed into the hands of a succession of states: The 
Netherlands, Britain, and, after the Second World War, the United States. 
Each successive hegemon had a greater impact on the system because of its 
greater strategic reach. The increase in intensity of interaction expanded 
the role of structure, notably through colonial expansion, alliances, wars, 
and interventions. The war between Russia and Japan (1904-5) is illustra- 
tive. Although only these two countries—one Eurasian and the other East 
Asian—fought the war, its ramifications were global. Russian ships from 
the Black Sea were hindered in their movement to the east by lack of 
access to many ports that were held by Britain, which was allied with Japan. 
The war was eventually concluded by American diplomatic intervention 
and a peace treaty signed at Portsmouth in the United States. 

The emergence of war-avoiding behaviour as a result of very-high- 
intensity interaction after the Second World War was not as sudden as it 
might seem. Such behaviour has historical precedents in the post-1815 
European Congress system, the creation of the League of Nations, and the 
establishment of the United Nations. What is particularly germane is that 
each of these institutional efforts came in the wake of highly destructive 
“systemic” wars: the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, the First World 
War, and the Second World War. Highly intense military interaction was 
in every case the precursor of cooperative efforts to build international 
institutions that would obviate the threat of largescale destruction. How- 
ever, it is also true that, in every case, the experience of very high intensity 
was limited to the duration of war, so that cooperation soon became 
problematic. Even the socalled “century of peace” in Europe was marked 
by a number of Great Power wars such as the Crimean War (1853-56) and 
the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). International politics during this period. 
remained structurally determined. Increasing interaction brought increas- 
ing conflict. 

The advent of nuclear weapons brought a qulitative change in the 
nature of military interaction. The new instruments of mass annihilation 
created an: enduring very-high-intensity interaction (between nuclear 
adversaries) even without their being used. In rational terms, these were the 
first to be essentially non-usable, i.e., for deterrence rather than for war- 
fighting. War-avoidance by the United States and the Soviet Union was not 
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due to the balance of power between them. For a good two decades after 
1945, the “balance” was in fact tilted in favour of the former in terms of the 
quantity and quality of weapons. Rather, war-avoidance was due to the 
nature of the weapons themselves: their immense destructive power made 
them the “primary dynamic of the deterrence system”.® The weapons 
created a very high level of interdependence between the Super Powers: 
even “limited” damage from a smallscale nuclear war (assuming escalation 
could be controlled) was too terrible a prospect to risk. There was not so 
much a balance of terror as just terror. 

Even so, attempts to develop institutional safeguards through negotiated 
agreement were slow in coming. There is usually a time lag between new 
social situations and the creation of new institutions to adapt to them. In 
the interim, the older, increasingly dysfunctional, institutions continue to 
grope ineffectively with the changed circumstances. In the socioeconomic 
realm, this has been the focus of institutional economists like Thorstein 
Veblen, C.E. Ayres, and their inheritors, who, according to David Hamilton, 
“found a dynamic force in technology and a static element in institutions” .“ 
The risks posed by nuclear weapons called for a new kind of institutional 
response: the creation of a set of rules for war-prevention and crisis 
management. These took time to develop. 

Significantly, the first major steps came only when there was a serious 
threat of war. Following the Cuban Missile crisis (1962), the Super Powers 
acknowledged their brush with disaster by agreeing to establish a “hot line” 
between Moscow and Washington, and by signing the Partial Test Ban 
Treaty (1963), their first major agreement on nuclear matters. Very-high- 
intensity interaction thus overrode the conflictive tendencies induced by 
structure and provided the foundation for a process of arms control negoti- 
ations. As it happened, the process was sustained by structure: the high 
cost of the arms race and the resultant strains inclined the two Super 
Powers to continue the negotiations. Détente was the outcome of this 
process. 

Why, then, did the era of détente end? It was in part a case of history 
repeating itself. Just as in the earlier historical periods intensity-induced 
cooperation had wavered and broken down when intensity subsided, so 
now the relative decline in intensity (owing to the absence of crisis) 
permitted the reappearance of competition and hostility. The interregnum 
was brief for two reasons. First, the basic problem remained: nuclear 
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weapons had not gone away and there was no escaping their continued 
potential for devastation. Second, new technology intensified military— 
strategic interaction to a still higher level. This occurred with the deploy- 
ment of intermediate-range ballistic missiles (IRBMs) of unprecedented 
speed and accuracy, notably the American Pershing I and the Soviet SS- 
20. 

Already, nuclear weapons had a dynamic of their own: there was a very 
real risk of unintended war resulting from loss of centralized control over 
them during a crisis.“ Moreover, disturbing reports of computer malfunc- 
tions and false alarms raised the spectre of accidental nuclear war.“ The 
high speeds of the new missiles increased the probability of this by reducing 
reactive time to warnings of incoming missiles. Rational war-avoidance on 
the basis of mutual assured destruction (MAD) was not enough. Structure- 
based behaviour, with its orientation to tension and conflict, had to be 
precluded in a manner that would permanently eliminate the deadly risks 
posed by the IRBMs. These weapons were clearly too difficult to control 
even with the most sophisticated safeguards. The result of this very-high- 
intensity interaction was one of the most dramatic reversals in the history 
of interstate relations: the swift move from the bitter tensions of the early 
1980s to the signing of the Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, 
which focussed on the elimination rather than the controlled deployment 
of an entire class of weapons. This in turn paved the way, along with 
structural causes similar to those operating in the earlier phase of détente, 
for the wider process of ending the Cold War. 

The role of structure was by no means reduced to insignificance. Even as 
the ratification process for the INF Treaty was under way, the United 
States pressed ahead with longterm programmes such as the Conventional 
Defence Initiative to upgrade its non-nuclear forces.” Research and devel- 
opment work on the Strategic Defence Initiative (now in the process of 
being virtually abandoned) continued. Talks on reducing strategic systems, 
which have borne fruit in the 1990s, never anticipated such reductions 
beyond half the then existing capacities of both sides. It is nevertheless true 
that the structural tendency to engage in conflictive behaviour was over- 
come in stages—from simple unilateral war-avoidance in the 1950s to 
extensive collaboration in the late 19803 and beyond—owing to the increas- 
ingly high level of strategic interaction between the Super Powers. While it is 
true that structural factors—the cost of the arms race and the cracks in the 
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Soviet bloc—helped the process, it is hard to believe that a similar process 
would have occurred in the absence of nuclear weapons.“ 


Structure and Intensity in Economic Interaction 


In the present era, economic power has taken on a new salience in inter- 
national politics. The rising cost of war has greatly diminished the utility of 
military instruments in attaining State objectives. With war no longer a 
straightforward extension of politics in the Clausewitzian sense, economic 
power has acquired a special significance. Besides, it is evident that the 
exercise of economic leverage is a more flexible process than the use of 
military force. Consequently, the destruction of economic power in the 
global system has become at least as significant as that of military power.” 

As in the case of military relationships, structure in economic relation- 
ships may be viewed in terms of anarchy and power distribution. Anarchy 
makes states self-oriented and thus creates conflicts of interest: competi- 
tion for markets and other forms of gain is built into the system. Power 
distribution tends to determine what kind of institutional arrangements are 
established in the system. A single dominant Power, or hegemon, will 
attempt to regulate the global economy in its own interest, whereas the 
presence of two or more major Powers of comparable strength will accen- 
tuate the competitive aspect of the system. A hegemonic system will be 
relatively stable (although it may not necessarily be good for all its members). 
A bipolar or multipolar system will be relatively unstable if—and only. 
if—interaction among its members is not of very high intensity. 

As noted earlier, the global economy emerged rather recently. Till the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the pattern of international trade was 
largely regional. The major part of it was confined to several distinct 
systems: Western and Central Europe; Russia and the Baltic; the North 
Atlantic; and India and the Far East.” Thereafter the expansion of shipping 
led to the growth of trade (and hence to specialized production, which 
further increased trade), migration, and capital movements. In the earlier 
period, the structure of one system had virtually no bearing on others. But 
as interaction gradually intensified, the role of structure became significant. 
Because of its tremendous economic strength, Britain became the focal 
point of the emerging global system. The London money market became 
the source of financial stability, while Britain’s dominant trading position 
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shaped the entire network of international trade and specialized produc- 
tion.” Britain thus came to be the provider of “hegemonic stability”.* 

Throughout the era of British dominance, the international economy 
was fairly stable. Britain’s relative decline in the late nineteenth century, 
however, brought competitive pressures into play. By the end of the First 
World War, the structure of the system was distinctly multipolar, and with 
the enormous strains caused by the Great Depression, intense competition 
became the order of the day. Although some cooperative efforts continued— 
as, for example, a successful six-natiðn effort to stave off a German 
financial collapse—there was an accelerating trend towards rising tariffs, 
the imposition of quotas, disinvestment, and default on debt payment.” 
Germany and Italy imposed a Danubian customs union, Britain derailed a 
prototype Benelux union, and the League’s World Economic Conference 
(1933) ran aground as the United States went off the gold standard in an 
attempt to push down the dollar and stimulate exports. After this, little 
effort was made at international coordination. Each nation fended for 
itself. Structure reigned supreme in a competitive multipolar system. 

After the Second World War, with the United States as the new hegemon, 
there was a return to stability. The United States fashioned global trade 
and financial and monetary arrangements in a relatively liberal mould. It is 
argued that this “multilateralist” system was liberal by American choice, 
not an inevitable product of hegemony.“ But it is also true that stability 
and liberal exchange were viewed as two sides of the same coin. As Harry 
Dexter White, the architect of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank, saw it, “the absence of a high degree of economic 
collaboration among leading economic nations will . . -inevitably result in 
economic warfare that will be but a prelude and instigator of military 
warfare on an even vaster scale”. Besides, not only does a liberal systemic 
arrangement benefit the dominant state, but it is also easier to maintain 
since it does not involve the cost of coercive controls over other members 
of a large system. 

By the late 1960s, American hegemony could no longer be sustained. At 
the same time as it lost its military lead over the Soviet Union, the United 
States experienced relative economic decline owing to the rise of the 
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European Community (EC) and Japan.* What were the effects of this 
structural change from American hegemony to a pluralist configuration of 
economic power? There was some similarity to the interwar years in the 
trend toward what Gilpin has called “New Protectionism” or, to use 
Theodore Geiger’s term, “neo-mercantilism”.” Symptoms of this were the 
proliferation of non-tariff barriers to trade such as “voluntary” export 
restraints, national technical standards designed to bar imports, anti- 
dumping laws, and quotas. By 1983, 30 per cent of product groups in 
manufactured goods consumed in the developed countries were subject to 
some form of import restriction.* The United States itself announced a 
shift from “free trade” to “fair trade” backed by threats of unilateral action 
against “unfair traders” .” 

These developments set in motion a tendency towards regionalization by 
way of the formation (still under way) of three major economic blocs: 
North America (centred on the United States), the European Community 
(with Germany as the hub), and East Asia (dominated by Japan).® By the 
late 1980s, increasing competition had raised fears of impending trade wars 
and economic instability of the kind that had occurred before the Second 
World War. History was not reassuring. But the fact remains that the 
pattern of the interwar years was not repeated. On the contrary, the 
statistics on trade and money flows cited earlier show that the process of 
economic integration accelerated in spite of these decentralizing tendencies. 
The structural change from hegemony to multipolarity did not result in the 
disintegration of the global economy. The reason for this can be under- 
stood by examining how the intensity of economic interaction among states 
played a transformative role. 

Economic integration creates both concord and stress. As Geiger has 
observed, “the more highly integrated an economic system is, the greater 
are the tensions within it between the pressures to obtain the benefits of 
interdependence and the pressures to limit the costs by preserving and 
increasing national freedom of action”.* The costs enumerated by him, 
notably the adverse effects of shifting comparative advantage, are not the 
only ones a state faces. There is also the potential cost of the opposite 
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process of systemic disintegration. The spectre of economic collapse looms 
over a system confronted by runaway competition, unrestrained protec- 
tionism, and disregard for the common interest. By the 1980s, trade alone 
had woven the developed countries into a network of mutual dependence. 
For the industrial countries (as designated by the IMF), the ratio of exports 
to Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in 1987 was 13.9 per cent.® Even the 
United States, with its huge internal market, was dependent on foreign 
trade for a quarter of its GDP.® Moreover, the greater part of the exports 
of these countries was among themselves: 75.1 per cent in 1987.“ Had the 
floodgates of protectionism been opened, the result would have been 
debilitating for them all. The need for cooperation was even greater in the 
international money market. As Joan Spero has warned, in a volatile 
market characterized by high velocity of money, intense competition, 
much innovation and experimentation, and difficulties in risk assessment, 
“there is always the risk that widespread losses transferred through the 
system because of the new global linkages could threaten the entire finan- 
cial system” .© 

Notwithstanding the growth of protectionist sentiment, therefore, the 
developed countries were compelled to engage in concerted efforts to 
negotiate for mutual benefit. Since 1975 the Group of Seven (G-7) has held 
annual summits for this purpose. Although several disputes have persisted 
in spite of the expiry of the deadline set for the conclusion of the Uruguay 
Round, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has not 
been abandoned. Although much uncertainty remains, the Basle Concordat, 
of 1987, which established guidelines for the minimization of the exposure 
of international banks to risk, marks a positive beginning for the collabor- 
ative regulation of international finance.“ Miles Kahler’s study of the 
international debt crisis of 1982 shows how the creditor states cooperated 
extensively to ensure the survival of their banks and to safeguard their own 
economic stability.” 

All of the above reveals a pattern similar to the one set forth in the 
preceding section. As in the case of military—strategic interaction, the level of 
intensity of interaction determines the way that structure effects a system. 
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when there is a significant degree of interaction, structure plays a prominent 
role. When, however, intensity reaches a very high level, structure is 
superseded. While symptoms of structurally-induced behaviour may persist, 
intensity impels states towards a high degree of cooperation. Since there is 
an inbuilt tendency in technology to intensify interaction, we may antici- 
pate that the integrative process will continue in the future. 


Conchusion 


The concept of “system” provides a useful analytical framework for the 
analysis of macro trends in international politics. The oft-repeated criticism 
that systems theory is incapable of precision does not hold water. Sys- 
tems theory makes no claim to precision. A theory should ultimately be 
judged on its own terms, i.e., on whether it achieves what it explicitly sets 
out to achieve. A systems theory which identifies and explains general 
trends among a designated set of interacting units will have accomplished 
its task. Neorealist systems theory has been excessively preoccupied with 
structure. Because of this limitation, it has failed to account for the 
fundamental changes in international politics discussed earlier—such as 
cooperation between nuclear antagonists and the persistence of economic 
collaboration and integration in spite of adverse structural pressures. The 
inclusion of a new systemic variable—the intensity of interaction among 
states—helps us in understanding these phenomena without recourse to 
lower levels of analysis. 

The inclusion of intensity as a variable in systems theory accomplishes 
two important theoretical gains. First, it brings to systems theory a dynamism 
that it has hitherto lacked. Unlike the neorealist approach, which sees 
change as restricted to power distribution, the present framework allows 
for a comprehensive explanation of both stability and change by means of a 
more discriminating view of the extent to which structure affects the 
international system. It is not necessary to separate the world of states, as 
Jarvis has done, into two analytically distinct parts: the economically devel- 
oped states, which exhibit new patterns of interdependence and cooperation, 
and the rest, which continue to display traditional forms of behaviour in 
which conflict plays a central role.* 

The second major consequence of this analysis is the partial synthesis of 
apparently irreconcilable paradigmatic positions. While we have nothing 
against theoretical pluralism per se, it seems to us that for too long there 
has been a failure to find common ground between the neorealists and 
their liberal critics.” The neorealists focus on structure, their critics, on 
interaction. The former emphasize conflict; the latter, cooperation. Con- 
tinuity is the hallmark of neorealist analysis, whereas the liberals stress 
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change. Keohane and Nye’s study of interdependence, which posits a 
continuum between the two extremes, is an exception, but it does not 
provide a basis for the construction of a parsimonious system-level theory.” 
The systems framework outlined above synthesizes all three points of 
opposition: it focuses on both structure and interaction as systemic vari- 
ables, allows for a unified view of conflict as well as cooperation, and 
simultaneously explains continuity and change. 

The analysis presented in these pages is a relatively limited one. Else- 
where we have discussed some of the complexities of the intensity-structure 
relationship, such as how patterns of interaction in regional subsystems are 
affected by vertical system-subsystem linkages and by horizontal relation- 
ships between distinct subsystems.” A dynamic systems theorv has much to 
offer in the ongoing effort to understand macro trends in the global system. 
For instance, it can explain why cooperation on substantive ecological 
issues such as global warming remains problematic.” It is hoped that, with 
further refinement, this analytical framework would generate a research 
programme that would be able to tackle this task more effectively by 
breaking out of the constraints imposed by existing theory. 


May 1994 
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European Security after the Cold War 


RAJENDRA K. JAIN 


The security milieu of Europe has been transformed with the unification of 
Germany, the end of the Cold War, the de-ideologization of politics, the 
erosion of the Warsaw Pact, and the disintegration of the Soviet Union. 
The security institutions there, born and nurtured in the heyday of the 
Cold War, are now under considerable stress since they were not created to 
deal with the kind of threats that Europe confronts today. 

This article seeks to analyse the key issues in the ongoing debate on 
security in Europe in the 1990s. What are the recent structural changes in 
the European security landscape? What are the new threats to European 
security? What are the elements of competition and cooperation between 
and among various institutions? In conclusion, the article looks at the 
prospects of European security in the 1990s. 


The New Dangers 


With the end of the Cold War and the East-West conflict, Europe is 
confronted by a number of new issues and realities. The new dangers to its 
peace and security arise not only from military factors but also from ethnic 
and territorial disputes, as also from political and economic instability, 
nuclear proliferation, intense nationalism, problems of economic devel- 
opment, migration of refugees, and environmental pollution. Then there 
are the problems attendant upon economic development. These potential 
dangers/challenges call for very different security arrangements from those 
made in the past, which were designed primarily to deter a possible 
Massive invasion by the member countries of the Warsaw Pact. 

From the West European point of view, the main security threats to 
Eastern Europe arise from within and, to a certain extent, from the conflict 
potential manifest on the periphery of the region. The countries of Eastern 
Europe, however, perceive the main threats to their security as external. 
They are apprehensive about the future role of Germany, which they see as 
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a “hope” for their own recovery, and anxious about their neighbours owing 
to the revival of border disputes and migrations of people. / 


Institutional Changes / 


The changes in the institutional landscape of the security institutions of 
Europe have been accompanied by an intensification of both cooperation 
and competition among them regarding tasks within and outside E pe. 
These institutions include the 16-member North Atlantic Treaty Organiz- 
ation (NATO), the 52-member Conference on Security and ration 
in Europe (CSCE), the revitalized 9-member West European Union 
(WEU), and the exercise of military authority by a 12-member European 
Community (or the European Union) in quest of a common defence and 
security policy for Europe. There are also regional organizations like the 
Hexagonale and the incipient security clusters in Central Europe and in the 
Baltic area, the Balkans, and the Mediterranean region. 

At the centre of European security are the Nine, not because they are in 
the still relatively insignificant WEU, but because they form the core of 
both the NATO and the European Community (EC), the only two institu- 
tions concerned with European security which have major bureaucracies, large 
budgets, and a deep level of commitment from all their members. However, 
these organizations have policies of inclusion/exclusion. There are five 
non-EC states (Canada, Iceland, Norway, Turkey, and the United States). 
The ambiguous relationship of Turkey and the United States with the core 
makes it difficult to develop European security integration either within 
the NATO (because they are not part of the European Community) or 
within the European Community (because it would exclude these two 
major allies). Three are non-WEU states (Denmark, Greece, and Ireland) 
which have hampered the progress of the European security organization 
within the European Union. 

We shall now try to discuss developments within these organizations and 
focus on the dilemmas and paradoxes they confront. 


The NATO: A Greater Political Profile 


The NATO is for the first time without a clear threat and without an 
adversary to oppose. Of course this does not imply that the NATO has no 
longer any security role to play; for, although the Soviet Union has ceased 
to be, several of the republics constituting the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (CIS) still retain nuclear weapons. “We should not automatically 
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assume that a democratic Russia will be an international pussycat”, cautioned 
one observer.” 

In its effort to evolve a new strategic concept in the changed geopolitical 
situation in Europe following the disappearance of the Soviet threat, the 
NATO.Summit in Rome (in November 1991) recognized that American 
forces would still be needed in Europe and that, although there was no 
longer a threat from the East, the other threats were “multifaced in nature 
and multidirectional, which makes them hard to predict and assess”. The 
NATO, therefore, continues to be concerned with security—political 
missions. It has abandoned the doctrine of “forward defence”. The empha- 
sis now is clearly on crisis management through dialogue and through 
creation of smaller, multinational, multipurpose, and highly mobile units 
on land, sea, and air. The NATO has also decided to develop integrated 
European structures within the framework of a European defence identity.’ 

The foundations of the Atlantic Community have gradually eroded over 
the years—owing, among other things, to the re-emergence of a Europe 
with its own distinct identity, nagging doubts about the adequacy of 
America’s leadership, Europe’s drive for greater economic and monetary 
integration, and the resultant strains. 

The NATO will, therefore, continue to be seen, both by its own members 
and by others, as a “hard security” organization concerned mainly with 
defence against any possible emergence of the old type of threat. In the 
absence of a renewed East-West confrontation it is unlikely to acquire a 
broader political role unless it can overcome its inhibitions about admitting 
new members and thus expand its security zone into Eastern Europe.’ As 
long as the NATO continues to adapt to changing realities, it will not 
become extinct like the sabre-toothed tiger.* Also, several functions of the 
NATO are still relevant. It assuages European fears about German power, 
facilitdtes denationalized military planning, forms a security foundation for 
the efforts to promote European integration, and provides the basis for 
joint multilateral actions. It is, again, the primary expression of America’s 
commitment to Europe. Above all it gives many Germans a sense of 
stability and security at a time of bewildering change.‘ 
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A Wider NATO? 


The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact has created a security vacuum in 
Central Europe. The disintegration of the Soviet Union has resulted in a 
thinly defended zone between Russia, which is still powerful, ‘and the 
unified Germany. The problem is compounded by the fact that the countries 
in this zone are now without military allies, and, given the ongoing eco- 
nomic crisis, financial constraints inhibit mvestment in the upgradation and 
modernization of defence capabilities. The difficulty is that they seem to 
have no clue as to the kind of security policy they need—a policy “politically 
feasible, militarily credible, and financially sustainable”.’ In order to develop 
truly national capabilities they have sought to diversify arms purchases, 
forge bilateral contacts with others, and nationalized and broadened officer 
training and education. Also, they have increasingly solicited concrete 
security guarantees from the NATO. 

The NATO’s response was to create in December 1991 a new institution 
called the North Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC). The NACC was 
primarily meant to compensate the erstwhile adversaries for the. NATO’s 
reluctance to admit them or to give them security guarantees. It inchides all 
of the NATO’s former adversaries but excludes Europe’s neutral and 
nonaligned countries. Moreover, the inclusion of six Central Asian repub- 
lics makes it a Eurasian body rather than a predominantly European 
institution. 

With thirtyseven members, the NACC provides for consultations, with 
the focus on security and related issues. The NATO has neither expressed 
nor implied any security commitment. It is said that the NACC gives the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe an instrument for identifying 
multilateral solutions. In that sense it represents a confidencebuilding 
measure. Even though it falls considerably short of fulfilling the desire of 
the East Europeans for full membership and for security guarantees, it is 
nevertheless attractive in that it associates them with the NATO itself in 
some way, rather than merely with its separate member states.” 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland are not fully satisfied with this 
relationship especially because the NACC, with its large membership, is a 
somewhat diffuse body. They want relations between the Triangle and the 
NATO to “be put on a qualitatively new level’. They have also affirmed 
that their longterm objective is “full-fledged” membership of the NATO.’ 
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They are anxious to build a restricted grouping of countries associated with 

the European Union. They have, therefore, repeatedly expressed their 

interest in developing “formalized relations with the WEU”. They regard 

. their affiliation to this organization “as an important transitory phase 
towards membership”.” 

In view of the reluctance of the NATO to enlarge its sphere of respons- 
ibility, it is difficult to tell when the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe would be able to join the NATO. NATO Secretary-General Manfred 

: Woerner envisaged three years ago that Hungary, Poland, and the Czech 
and Slovak Federal Republic (CSFR) might become members of the 
NATO “over the medium term”. However, he added that the NATO was 
an alliarice of values and that every new member would need to possess the 
same interests, values, and basic structures." Within Germany, for example, 
the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) strongly felt that such an “over- 
extension” would make “a mockery” of the NATO and represent its 
destruction “by another name”.” There was also a feeling that any extension 
of NATO territory towards the East might be opposed by France, which is 
always on its guard against any change in the NATO’s sphere of action.” 

The request made by the Russian President, Boris Yeltsin, on 20 
December 1991 that his country be allowed to join the NATO and create a 
new security system stretching from Vancouver to Vladivostok astonished 
all concerned. However, membership was declared a longterm, rather than 
an immediate, political aim. Russia’s interest in membership of the NATO 
stemmed apparently from its desire to be involved with the NATO in view 
of the possibility of the NATO’s playing a more active role on the continent in 
resolving local conflicts.. Moreover, as the “NATO-CSCE pair” was likely 
to dictate such “solutions” to Russia itself in the foreseeable future, co- 
operation with the NATO was considered “both profitable and essential 
for Russia” .* 

The NATO’s reservations about its expansion eastwards spring from the 
apprehension in Moscow about the re-emergence of a new cordon sanitaire 
and from the fear that it might tend to strengthen the hands of radical and 
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extremist groups in Russia. An immediate enlargement, as Woerner argued 
recently, -might mean “creating new divisions in Europe, which ultimately 
would harm rather than aid the security of Central and East European 
states and of Europe as a whole”.“ 


Partnership for Peace 


Incessant pressure from the Visegrad countries and difficulties in extending 
security guarantees prompted the NATO Summit in January 1994 to 
extend an invitation for Partnership for Peace (PFP).'* The new initiative 
envisaged the development of “cooperative military relations” with the 
NATO. Active PFP countries would also have the opportunity to enter 
into consultations with the NATO if they perceived a direct threat to their 
territorial integrity, political independence, or security. Moreover, the 
PFP was not designed against anyone: it did not exclude any of the 
Cooperation Partners.” It was said to offer “a new and highly relevant 
opportunity for progressively close,practical cooperation” based on deeper 
relationships with the countries of Central and Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union." 

Twentyone out of the twentyseven countries regarded as eligible for 
mempbership, including Russia, have now joined the Partnership for Peace 
initiative. The initiative seems to represent a compromise between meeting 
the keen desire of Central and East European countries for membership of 
the NATO and respecting Russian susceptibilities in the matter. The 
establishment of a programme of cooperation between the NATO and 
Eastern Europe, including Russia, was thus best suited to the interests of 
both the West and Russia inasmuch as it left “the issue of admission open 
until things in Russia become clearer”.” The Economist of London opined: 
“By offering closer cooperation without membership, [the] NATO will 
avoid promising more than it can deliver. Rather it runs the opposite risk: 
that it will deliver too little”. 


A Revitalized WEU 


Since its reactivation in 1984, the West European Union has been variously 
regarded as a second pillar of the NATO, as its rival, as a bridge between 
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the Alliance and the European Union, and as a mould for a European 
defence identity. The Maastricht Treaty made the WEU the military arm 
of the European Union; at the same time it sought to make it an instrument 
for strengthening the European pillar of the NATO. Strengthening the 
WEU is not “an escalator toward a United States of Europe or a vehicle for 
the destruction of [the] NATO; it is a rational way of reflecting the reality 
of European defense in the 1990s”.” The WEU also offers a potential 
supplement or alternative to the NATO in matters where a North American 
role might be inappropriate. There has been considerable discussion on the 
WEU’s ability to safeguard West European security and protect the interests 
of its member states in areas outside the NATO’s operational zone. 

Efforts to strengthen the WEU’s operational role were made in June 
1992, when Foreign and Defence Ministers from nine European countries 
agreed that the WEU should take part in peacekeeping, peacemaking, and 
humanitarian operations but only at the request of international organ- 
izations like the United Nations and the CSCE. Decisions to act upon such 
requests would be made on a case-by-case basis; individual member coun- 
tries would reserve their sovereign right to participate or not. There was no 
final decision as to the precise units that would be assigned to the organ- 
ization. The declaration merely stated that member states would “soon 
designate” such units.” 

In November 1992 the WEU admitted Greece as a full member and 
offered its membership to Iceland, Norway, and Turkey. Two EC members 
(Denmark and Ireland) agreed only to Observer status. The WEU has set 
up a new planning cell to focus on peacekeeping, humanitarian aid, and 
crisis management and shifted its headquarters from London to Brussels 
since January 1993 to facilitate closer interaction with the NATO and the 
European Commission.” The relationship between the WEU and the 
evolving European Union, WEU Secretary-General Willem van Eekelen 
asserted, was “still to be defined”. Right then, he felt, the WEU was “both 
the European pillar of [the] NATO and the emerging European defence 
identity, as there are simply no other possibilities”.* 

Several members of the NATO favour the growth of an integrated 
European defence organization which should be able to act independently 
of other NATO partners, especially the United States. Germany put 
Yugoslavia on the WEU agenda because involving the WEU was a way to 
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please the French.” Smaller members like The Netherlands favour counter- 
balancing the overwhelming weight in Europe of both the Germans and 
the French. The United States has been critical of French and German 
attempts to interweave the WEU in a common defence in collaboration 
with the European Union. It has warned the countries of Europe to refrain 
from making any attempt to evolve a defence policy that would be contrary 
to the security framework designed by the NATO. Britain has stressed the 
role of the NATO as the appropriate vehicle for European defence. 

Among the members of the WEU, there are several countries which give 
priority to military cooperation with the United States. These countries 
would be expected to stand “as guarantors in preventing the WEU cooper- 
ation from turning its back on [the] NATO, and ensuring that it should 
serve as a supplement to and strengthen NATO cooperation” .* 

The prospects of the Central European countries joining the WEU are 
even slimmer than the prospects of their joining the NATO because the 
WEU is committed to give automatic military assistance in case of attack.” 
The WEU opened its doors to nine East European states (Bulgaria, the 
Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, 
and Slovakia) in May 1994, offering them Associate Partner status in 
preparation “for integration and eventual accession to the European 
Union”. While no security guarantees were given to the new “partners”, 
they were encouraged to participate in the group’s meetings and in peace- 
keeping and humanitarian activities. Moreover, with the exception of the 
three Baltic states, none of the former Soviet republics was invited to 
become a “partner”.# 


Reassessment of US Defence Commitments in Europe 


Changed politico-strategic realities in Europe have prompted the United 
States to reasseas its defence commitments in Europe. The United States 
has been extremely sensitive about any reduction in its involvement in 
decisionmaking in the institutional mechanisms that already obtain. It is 
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opposed to any dilution or hollowing out of institutions, especially the 
NATO. The end of the Cold War has led to reduced mutual security 
dependence between the United States and its European allies and greater 
economic competition and a sharpening of political differences. The fric- 
tions have come rather sharply into focus because of the economic difficulties 
being faced by the United States. The Americans are rather touchy about 
the emergence of a European “caucus” that might adopt rigid positions in 
defence matters in the same way that the EC did in trade matters. 

The Europeans realize that they will have to assume an increasingly 
larger share of the Alliance’s defence costs as the Clinton Administration 
seeks to reduce the defence budget by $60 billion over the next five years. 
The United States has announced that it will reduce its troops in Western 
Europe to 100,000. This means a reduction of 50,000 troops more than 
President George Bush had agreed to in 1992. This will bring the strength 
of US forces in Europe to less than one-third of what it was two years ago. 
NATO Secretary-General Manfred Woerner did not agree to the United 
States going below this threshold “at least until 1996”.” A token, symbolic 
American presence is, however, desirable so as to reassure neighbours of 
Germany, both eastern and western. 


French Security Policy 


French policies and responses to the German and European challenges 
since 1989 have been characterized by a deliberate tendency to multiply the 
institutional responses to these challenges and to avoid giving a clear-cut 
exclusiveness to any one particular framework. France has consistently 
stressed the emergence of a politically and strategically autonomous 
Western Europe.” 

France perceives European defence cooperation, centred in a Franco- 
German core, as critical in the short term to the countering of any potential 
loosening of Germany’s ties to the West and a weakening of the defence 
commitment of the United States, especially its commitment to defend 
Europe against a nuclear attack.” It is intended to prevent the nationalization 
or renationalization of defence policies, both German and French. The 
French also consider European defence cooperation essential to enable 
Western Europe to take greater control eventually over its own destiny. 
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France is anxious that the European Union quickly establishes a role for 
itself in European defence; it does not favour the gradual, evolutionary 
path proposed by Britain. All member states of the EU accept that a 
European defence identity should be built upon the foundations of the 
WEU. Although the nine members of the WEU are all in the community, 
there is political disagreement about how the WEU, the NATO, and the 
EU should fit together. 

The French focus is on Europeanization, not on trans-Atlantic ties. 
Since the collapse of the Berlin Wall, French policies have been character- 
ized by a deliberate tendency to multiply the institutional responses to the 
new German and European challenges, and to avoid a clear-cut exclusive- 
ness to any one particular framework. Some analysts doubt that France is 
“really prepared to give up national decisionmaking autonomy and the 
nuclear sanctuary .... France’s fundamental ambivalence about Germany 
remains unresolved.”™ Also the French dilemma between rapprochement 
with the NATO so as to accelerate its Europeanization and retention of its 
independence remains unresolved.” A European security system built 
upon a Franco-German foundation would call for France’s willing acceptance 
of “a partial loss of sovereignty with respect to its military (and especially 
nuclear) doctrine and to accept Germany as a full partner”.” 

France continues to adhere firmly to the principle of indivisible sover- 
eignty concerning its force de frappe. The question that is, however, 
increasingly raised is whether French nationalism obstructs the kind of 
close cooperation among the countries of Europe that technological and 
political developments demand. How far would France be willing to abandon 
its concept of national independence in order to make a decisive contribu- 
tion to the construction of a politically united Europe? Apparently the 
French dilemma between rapprochement with the NATO to accelerate its 
Europeanization and its retention of its independence is as yet unresolved 
and has fostered a wait-and-see attitude.” 

France does not wish to become integrated into the NATO structure. It 
has opposed all initiatives that could include a form of hidden integration 
and consequent limitations on its sovereignty. Thus, in January 1994, the 
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French President, François Mitterand, emphasized that the WEU was 
“clearly the defence component of the European Union”. He reiterated 
that his country would not change its position within the NATO. “There 
will be no return to the integrated command of [the] NATO”, he asserted.* 


The Eurocorps 


It took three years of preparation to create the Franco-German corps 
(formalized in May 1992). With its operational headquarters in Stras- 
bourg, the corps is regarded as the nucleus of a future European army. On 
21 January 1993 the Defence Ministers of France and Germany invited 
other partner states to join and enable the NATO to call on it for help in 
times of crisis. However, upon the insistence of France, NATO commanders 
were constrained to deploy the Eurocorps as a unit and not split it up.” 

The Eurocorps is to consist of up to 45,000 troops from France and 
Germany as well as from such other member states of the WEU as may be 
willing to join. Belgium, Luxembourg, and Spain have since joined the 
initiative. The corps is to have three main missions: (a) as a contribution to 
an eventual WEU force or to a peacekeeping mission that may be organized 
for the United Nations or the CSCE; (b) as an element of the NATO for 
defence of the NATO area; and (c) in peacetime to carry out humanitarian 
tasks.™ 

France initially promoted the Eurocorps as a means of ensuring a com- 
manding role for itself in European defence, since it is not a participant in 
the new Allied Command Europe (ACE) Rapid Reaction Corps (AARC) 
under British command. It was also motivated by the need to develop an 
alternative to the NATO in which it would have a leading role. Le Monde 
(Paris) dubbed it the unité gadget, the gimmick unit. Germany went along 
since Franco-German cooperation in security matters blunted France’s 
ability to focus on any hypothetical threat from Germany. However, the 
Eurocorps is apparently hampered by its entirely political agenda, by 
French hostility to the NATO, by its separate existence from the WEU, 
and by lack of any real mission.” Even though it draws on the non-essential 
forces of two nations, it is perceived basically “a political symbol”. A 
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tighter Franco-German coupling would serve to root Germany firmly in 
Europe.” 

Similar multinational corps have been established or are under discussion.” 
The NATO’s shrinking ground forces in Germany have been recast into 
five multinational army corps, including a highly mobile rapid reaction 
corps under British command to deal with threats on Europe’s periphery 
and the Franco-German-Spanish-Belgian Eurocorps. US ground troops 
are being split into a pair of US-Germany army corps, one commanded by 
a German general and the other by an American general. However, the 
Polish proposal to join the Strasbourg-based Eurocorps has so far been 
treated with caution in Western capitals as it is very likely to be viewed 
with deep alarm in Moscow.® 


The British Perspective 


The British priorities emphasize the primacy of one European security 
organization—viz., the NATO—over the European Union/WEU. Britain 
is opposed to any defence role for the European Union that would com- 
pete with the Alliance or duplicate its functions. It has tried its best to 
revive the NATO as the appropriate vehicle for European defence. It 
concedes that there is a case for a stronger European defence identity, but 
insists that the NATO must be an integral part of Europe’s defence in the 
future. The NATO has certain undoubted advantages. The European 
Union cannot hope to maintain such a strong link with the United States, 
which has been vital to the success of the NATO. European defence 
without the United States “does not make sense”, according to the British 
Foreign Secretary, Douglas Hurd. In fact the “costs of self-sufficiency in 
Europe would be astronomic”.“ The common foreign and security policy 
of the European Union should not, Hurd asserted, stand in the way of the 
NATO's performance of its military tasks. Britain has so far been reluctant 
to travel in the direction of entrusting the European Union with greater 
responsibilities in European defence. 

Britain, like Italy, is anxious to maintain the WEU’s full compatibility 
with the NATO. It feels that the WEU should be complementary to the 
NATO, which would play the core role in European defence.“ It is 
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possible that it would ultimately resign itself to the likely emergence of a 
defence element within the European Union, but it would wish to defer it 
until the WEU’s founding Brussels Treaty comes up for renewal in 1998.“ 
Moreover, while both Britain and France are fully committed to keeping a 
minimum deterrent force, the feasibility, desirability, or even the necessity 
of extending their security guarantees to other Europeans, in the absence 
of a credible American umbrella, constitutes another complex political 
problem before Europe. 


German Security Policy 


Germany’s geostrategic situation has improved decisively with the dissolu- 
tion of the Warsaw Pact. Germany is no longer in the extremely exposed 
position of a frontline state.” It is more a divided frontline state whose 
manoeuvrability is seriously circumscribed by the military presence of 
Russia and by the need for an American counterweight. Central Europe 
will shortly witness substantial demilitarization, and there will be one million 
fewer soldiers in the region than at the end of the 1980s. 

Germany supports France in its endeavours to strengthen greater Euro- 
pean and Franco-German defence cooperation. Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
has repeatedly stated that a French option did not exist for Germany and 
that the aim of Franco-German military cooperation would be to strengthen 
Germany’s NATO ties, not to weaken them. Most German officials realize 
that their country’s relations with the United States, in spite of certain 
setbacks and anxieties and even a measure of distrust, are the real basis of 
German security. The United States cannot be replaced by any Euro- 
pean Power.” Perhaps the single most powerful constraint:so far as 
Germany is concerned is the need to ensure that greater defence integration 
with France does not weaken its defence link with the United States. 
Substantial political will would be necessary to overcome constraints in 
greater Franco-German cooperation in matters such as nuclear targeting, 
integration of and planning for conventional forces, and requirements of 
major weapons systems. 

Germany is the linchpin of all European institutions. The geographical 
location of Germany in the middle of Europe gives it a pivotal role. As 
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threats to European security from outside the NATO area grow, it will 
be necessary to develop a joint policy which can only be developed within a 
European institution, not within the NATO. As in the past, German 
foreign policy will have to reconcile its traditional interest in maintaining a 
strong American—European link and a properly functioning American— 
German partnership with a security policy specifically structured for Europe.” 
While Germany stresses the “complementarity” of European security 
organizations, it is fully conscious of the “existing imperfections” in the 
efficiency of the CSCE, the NATO, and the WEU. It considers it a priority 
task for a policy aimed at providing for the future to make Germany a 
partner capable of assuming a full range of duties in this new collective 
security structure. Germany considers the NATO “irreplaceable as an instru- 
ment for curbing conflicts under a UN or CSCE mandate. The WEU will 
support it in this role.”® The Germans have no clear-cut preferences, they 
seem to be muddling through like everyone else. 

In the wake of German unification one wondered whether the unified 
Germany would pose a challenge and a problem to European security. The 
question was: How do we tie down Gulliver?” Germany’s emergence as 
the most populous and economically the most powerful country in Europe 
with the closest traditional, cultural, and economic links with Eastern Europe” 
has prompted many European countries, in both the East and the West, to 
regard the NATO, together with a continuing American military presence 
in Europe and a strategic reassurance, as the best way to ensure the 
Western orientation of Germany. The East European democracies perceive 
continued American involvement in European affairs as a counterweight 
to Germany’s political and economic domination of Europe.” In spite of all 
the changes in Germany and Europe, therefore, an American presence 
would be reassuring about Germany as well as for it.“ In fact one of the 
dangers facing German policymakers is a premature attenuation of the 
trans-Atlantic bond on account of changes in German public opinion and 
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American neoisolationism to produce a premature American withdrawal 
from European security affairs.” 

The dramatic changes in its geopolitical situation notwithstanding, 
Germany has not chosen to rationalize or expand German autonomy 
whenever it had an opportunity to do so. On the contrary, it has imposed 
additional constraints on its capacity to operate unilaterally by reducing the 
size of the Bundeswehr, by agreeing to host the majority of the NATO’s 
multinational units on German soil, and by expanding links with the other 
members of the NATO and the WEU.* 


Germany and Peacekeeping Operations 


The long-drawn-out domestic controversy over German participation in 
peacekeeping and peacemaking operations was resolved by the 142-page 
judgement of the Karlsruhe Constitutional Court on 12 July 1994. The 
Court made no distinction between peacekeeping and peacemaking oper- 
ations, and said that approval required only a simple, not a two-thirds, 
majority.” Of course the removal of this Constitutional “brake” does not 
imply that Germany would be more willing than in the past to participate in 
UN peacekeeping operations either within Europe or elsewhere. In certain 
cases—as, for example, Yugoslavia—historical factors will prevent the 
deployment of German ground troops. 

Within Germany, there is still great political caution about the circum- 
stances in which German troops can be used in future to support UN 
missions around the world. There is also considerable doubt about just 
how ready the Bundeswehr is to mount such operations.* The Court 
decision enables Germany to behave like a normal ally within the NATO 
alliance, and increasingly within the context of the European Union’s 
common foreign and security policy. The German armed forces are also 
forming an élite rapid reaction force of 50,000 men. It is unlikely that any 
German Government would go ahead without a sizeable majority and 
strong international approval. Germany would also tend to confine itself to 
peacekeeping. It would continue to try to get partners in out-of-area 
operations. Whenever it tries to go alone, it would find its foreign policy 
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extremely vulnerable. Even after the Basic Law is amended, as Foreign 
Minister Klaus Kinkel puts it, “We will have to say no more than yes”.” 

German participation in UN peacekeeping and peacemaking is a matter 
of political choice. If Germany is to fulfil its responsibilities, it needs to 
change its “ways of thinking, not its Constitution”. The memories of the 
Nazi war in the Balkans no doubt inhibit direct German military involve- 
ment in the area. This, as Daniel S. Hamilton rightly argues, is understand- 
able. But does it mean that German troops should not participate in any 
collective defence of the European territories once attacked by Nazi forces? 
The consequence of such an argument, Hamilton adds, is “to exclude—and 
excuse—Germany from any military contributions to collective efforts in 
turbulent areas in Eurasia”.© 


A German Nuclear Option? 


Have the unification of Germany and the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union fundamentally modified the terms of the German nuclear dilemma? 
The possibility of Germany’s acquiring an independent nuclear capability 
in the 1990s seems to be mitigated by a number of factors: domestic 
political constraints, acceptance of the international legal prohibition on 
the manufacture of ABC weapons, angst, and the rekindling of old memories 
among Germany’s neighbours. It is doubtful whether Britain, France, 
Russia, or the United States would tolerate such a possibility. Above all, 
the acquisition of an independent German nuclear deterrent would be 
extremely counterproductive to German political and economic interests 
throughout Europe and the world at large. Given the vulnerability of 
Germany to nuclear attack, it would perhaps be both strategically irrelevant 
and politically counterproductive to have a deterrent against Russia or any 
other nuclear member of the CIS.“ 

German acquisition of nuclear weapons is inconceivable without a broad- 
based, widespread change in mass psychology. It is essential, therefore, for 
the United States to remain closely involved in Europe. To the extent that 
deterrence remains a basic element of the security policy of the NATO, 
Britain and France need to maintain capacities to keep it credible. Should 
either of them appear unable to maintain a credible nuclear force, pressure 
for a German nuclear force would grow.® 
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The Euroneutrals and European Security 


In the heyday of the Cold War the neutral states of Europe chose largely to 
remain “invisible”. In contrast, they now wish to present themselves as a 
stabilizing element in the European security order: they must grapple with 
the fact tha their “free ride in the shadow of the European alliance system 
has ended” ° They have begun to de-emphasize, redefine, and reduce their 
neutrality to essentials. However,’ inasmuch as neutrality is part of the 
postwar political culture and is deeply ingrained in their national psychology 
and identity, they seek to change the content while keeping the label 
intact. Broadbased neutrality has lost its relevance and validity in Europe 
today. The Euroneutrals seem to be suspended in a kind of strategic limbo 
and are keen to resolve the situation as soon as possible: Sweden has 
ceased to call itself neutral; Finland is keen to participate in European 
associations; Switzerland no longer considers neutrality necessary to pre- 
serve international cohesion. 

Finland’s traditional policy of neutrality was once viewed as incompatible 
with membership of the European Union. It is now reduced to its core of 
military nonalignment and credible independent defence. Finland has an 
active foreign policy today.“ Similarty, Sweden’s policy of “armed neutrality”, 
which was once defined as “nonparticipation in alliances in peacetime”, is 
modified. The Swedish Prime Minister redefined Swedish foreign policy in 
October 1991 as “Swedish foreign and security policy with a European 
identity”.© 

The Scandinavian countries are not agreed as to which European security 
organization should be given greater prominence—the NATO or the WEU. 
The basic issue is that if the WEU is entrusted with responsibilities inside 
Europe which normally belong to, or would clash with those of, the 
NATO, it is feared that the present alliance arrangements would be 
undermined; for Denmark, Greece, Ireland, and Norway are its members. 
Denmark has traditionally been suspicious of anything that would derogate 
from the NATO’s responsibilities towards European security. It sees no 
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reason why it should join the WEU. Although it has come to accept the 
idea of European political cooperation, it is still unenthusiastic about the 
European Union emerging as a major actor in European security. 

Now that three Scandinavian countries—Finland, Norway, and Sweden— 
and neutral Austria form part of the European Union, it would be increas- 
ingly difficult for the European Union to pursue a common foreign and 
security policy as adumbrated in the Maastricht Treaty. 

The integration and admission of the Scandinavian countries and other 
neutral European states has implications for European political cooperation 
(EPC), the NATO, and the WEU. If Denmark and Norway should forge 
relations with a West European grouping of the type that they have with 
the United States, it might lead to a dependence on France and Germany— a 
development which would be perceived as more problematical than the 
present dependence on the United States. Denmark is also of the view that 
close defence and security policy cooperation with Norway can be best 
maintained within the framework of the Atlantic Alliance. Moreover, the 
tolerance levels of the Atlantic Alliance have so far been so wide that the 
two Nordic countries have been able to pursue policies (such as stationing 
of foreign troops and nuclear issues) that differ fundamentally from the 
policies of a majority of members.“ There will also be greater problems in 
expanding EPC activity to anything other than the political and economic 
aspects of security.” 


The Bosnian Tragedy 


Britain, France, and Germany—all refused to risk their forces in resisting 
aggression in the former Yugoslavia. Air power and sea power no doubt 
have a role to play, but restoration of order still calls for the use of ground 
forces.* Britain has committed 3,500 troops, but anything that changes 
their impartial role could logically lead to their withdrawal.” Even France— 
Europe’s most activist nation so far as intervention is concerned—is unlikely 
to make a difference to the Western reluctance to inject armed forces into 
Bosnia or elsewhere. 

UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali recently proposed the 
withdrawal of UN peacekeepers stationed in the former Yugoslavia, seeing 
that support received from Members of the United Nations in terms of 
both personnel and money had been insufficient. The 35,000-odd troops 
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are too few to police a settlement and too weak to force the parties 
concerned to reach a settlement. If NATO troops should attempt to police 
Bosnia, it would prove a protracted effort—something that would take 
several years to carry out. It is likely to fail unless the United States 
participates vigorously on the ground—a move certain to encounter fierce 
opposition in the US Congress. The war in Bosnia in fact painfully demon- 
strates that the NATO would be largely irrelevant to the traumas now 
being experienced in Europe unless “balanced military efforts involving 
shared sacrifice” can be initiated.” 

The European Union cannot bear all the blame for the Yugoslav imbro- 
glio. None of the European institutions that might be able to dispose of 
peacekeeping forces could, in fact, plausibly be used for this purpose. The 
European Union, through its potential military arm, the WEU, may be 
moving in that direction, but obviously there are serious reservations 
within the Community. There may be several members of the NATO 
which are inclined to use the European Union for peacekeeping tasks; but 
some are reluctant to act at all.” 


A Common European Defence and Security Policy 


A common European defence and foreign policy is more an aspiration than 
a reality. It has so far proved elusive because member states of the 
European Community are unwilling to surrender their sovereignty to a 
transnational organization. The creation of a federal Europe is a goal 
shared by some, but not others, and this unresolved issue lies at the heart 
of the debate about a common foreign and security policy (CFSP) for 
Europe. l 

The internal divisions of the European Community have put paid to the 
emergence of a more coherent policy towards the new dangers in the East. 
That this is so is apparent from the institutional response to the Yugoslav 
crisis, which has at best been ad hoc and also too late. The crisis is 
exacerbated by mutual recrimination among member countries for the 
disasters in former Yugoslavia. Meanwhile the influx of refugees continues. It 
has among other things contributed to the rise of Right-wing extremism 
and xenophobia. 

Although there are chances theoretically of a common European foreign 
and security policy taking shape, there is also a distinct possibility of such a 
policy leading to greater disagreement. For instance, smaller member 
states like The Netherlands fear that, when such a policy does eventually 
take shape, they would be marginalized. This problem of marginalization 
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of small states will worsen with the further expansion of the European 
Union. In the competition since the Cold War between West European 
states, The Netherlands needs the support of a large “outsider” even 
more—say, of Germany—to compensate for lack of power in comparison 
with the larger European partners. The fear of a Franco-German domination 
is even stronger than before.” , 

Although the prospect of a common European defence policy is not 
ruled out, defence matters do come up before the WEU. Members of the 
WEU have agreed that the WEU should act as a bridge between the 
European Union and the NATO. Thus, although intergovernmental co- 
operation may have been strengthened in these crucial areas, the initiative 
in respect of foreign policy and defence is still firmly with national Govern- 
ments. 

Security affects the very core of State responsibility and power. Any 
delegation of power in security matters gives rise to reservations elsewhere. 
Moreover, the vexed issue of sovereignty arises in the case of two further 
problems: the democratic legitimacy of the European authorities and the 
definition of security. The crucial question is: Should states delegate 
some of their national power in security matters? If they must, to whom 
should they delegate power, and with what assurance of democratic control?” 
Despite the substantial progress made by the European Community, the 
Europeans are yet in many respects to overcome traditional notions/opinions 
about the socalled sovereignty of states. 

In view of the disappearance of the Soviet threat we may notice a certain 
amount of “renationalization” of defence policies in Europe. Individual 
defence choice may well be critical in the future. Thus, given the reality of 
the European national perspectives, there is hardly any scope for a central- 
ized decisionmaking process getting off the ground and for the forging of a 
common military instrument.™ 

The evolution of a common foreign and security policy is often spoken of 
as a logical outcome of economic and political integration. However, it is 
rather problematic at present because military reorganization in Western 
Europe can only be systematically carried out after, rather than before, 
political integration has been achieved.” 

Dutch Foreign Minister Van den Broek contends that “the closer the 
problems come to the European House, the bigger the need for individual 
[national] solutions instead of communal ones”.™ For the foreseeable 
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future it is “highly unlikely that Germany, France, and the United Kingdom 
would create a single front as far as European security is concerned. 
Different approaches, rivalries, national ambitions, but also uncertainties 
because of internal disputes . . . constitute tremendous obstacles to con- 
sensus.”” In view of the disparate procedures of decisionmaking stipulated 
in the common foreign and security policy, it is unlikely that any cohesive 
policy would emerge.* 

The biggest problem in the implementation of a common foreign and 
security policy as announced in the Maastricht Treaty of 1991 is that such a 
policy would be excessively ambitious. The perspectives, the interests, and 
the habits of historic (and former enemy) nations cannot be harmonized by 
decree. In fact the institutional recipe invented at Maastricht—by which 
majority voting would be used for foreign policy in those areas where there 
was a consensus to use it—was a clever way of pretending to have adopted 
majority voting while preserving the principle of national veto.” The basic 
problem is that the Europeans cannot muster enough political will to act on 
European solutions for European problems. 


CSCE: A Mini United Nations 


Since its Paris Summit in November 1990, the CSCE has gradually evolved 
into a 52-member Pan-European organization with several permanent 
organs—a Council of Ministers meeting once a year, a Committee of 
Senior Officials, a Centre for the Prevention of Conflict (CPC) at Vienna, 
an Office of Free Elections in Warsaw, a 245-member CSCE Parliamentary 
Assembly, and a permanent secretariat in Prague.” Several new offices 
have also been created like the post of Secretary-General and the office of 
High Commissioner on National Minorities, as well as the Forum for 
Security Cooperation. 

To circumvent the difficulties posed by the rule of unanimity and con- 
sensus, Members have adopted a mechanism for consultation and cooper- 
ation with regard to emergency situations in the form of the Committee of 
Senior Officials, which meets off and on. Of course this innovation only 
signifies that CSCE members can do no more than convoke emergency 
meetings when faced with a threatening situation, whether within or between 
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member states. The only pressure that the CSCE can apply when a 
Government refuses to abide by its decisions is the force of international 
opinion as expressed by national Governments. The CSCE has no 
ready peacekeeping force at its disposal. It is also not clear how the CSCE 
can exclude Governments that violate its principles of membership." 

The CSCE deals with security, the prevention of conflict, and the settle- 
ment of disputes at two levels—viz., crisis management and settlement of 
disputes. The latter is handled at the political level by the Council and the 
Committee of Senior Officials, either during regular Ministerial meetings 
or by use of the Emergency or Valletta mechanisms. The Committee of 
Senior Officials can be convened at short notice, provided at least 
thirteen states agree to attend. This was done, for instance, to enable the 
CSCE to discuss the Yugoslav crisis. The crisis management and dispute 
settlement procedures evidently need further strengthening. 

The Germans made a number of suggestions to invest the CSCE with 
wider conflict-management and peacekeeping ‘powers at the followup 
meeting held in Helsinki in March 1992. These suggestions definitely went 
further than those of the other members, which did not appear anxious to 
endow the CSCE with a specifically military role. These members favour 
the use of peacekeeping troops furnished by the NATO and the WEU at 
the request of the CSCE. The British warned against the CSCE being given 
tasks beyond its capacities. The French favoured transforming the CSCE 
into a security treaty without making it a mutual defence pact.® At its Oslo 
session in June 1992 the NATO Council decided to place the organization’s 
military resources at the disposal of the CSCE for peacekeeping operations. 

No matter what proposals are devised, they do ultimately depend on 
the willingness of the parties concerned in a dispute to make use of them 
and to avoid resorting to violence. 


The Limits of the CSCE 


The Yugoslav crisis has exposed the CSCE’s impotence. The limited range 
of instruments at the CSCE’s disposal hinders its functioning as a fast- 
moving operational organization to deal with ethnic conflicts and border 
problems. Its failures prompt members to turn to other institutions like the 
European Community and the United Nations, which have also, unfortu- 
nately, not proved very successful in unravelling the Yugoslav tangle. 
The efficacy of the CSCE as a security-enhancing and crisis-management 
organization is being undermined by its rule of consensus, by the large 
number of member states, by their widely divergent and even conflicting 
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interests, and by lack of common values, at least in cultural and religious 
terms. It is difficult to imagine the CSCE changing its decisionmaking rules 
in the field of security and moving towards majority voting or towards 
being a restricted European Security Council, a group of nations “more 
equal that others”.© The requirement of unanimity practically ensures that 
it will not be an action-taking operational organization. 

The rule of unanimity” enabled the Serb-dominated Yugoslav Federal 
Government to use its veto power so as to ensure that the CSCE did not 
endorse any resolution inimical to Belgrade’s interests.“ By contrast the 
Governments of Croatia and Slovenia, not being member states, were 
unable to have any direct impact on CSCE decisions. They had to rely on 
others, particularly Austria and Germany, for the protection of their 
interests.“ The CSCE might achieve relative success in solving certain 
single-issue problems, but when complex problems arise in which the 
interests of two or more members diverge, it would be almost impossible to 
avoid a deadlock. 

In order to perform effectively the CSCE needs not only strong leadership 
but a comparatively well-developed structure as well, and its operations 
should be concentrated in one place. The new post of Secretary-General 
has only administrative responsibilities at present; it has no real authority. 
Also the CSCE has virtually no permanent staff. Its institutions and meet- 
ings are scattered all over Europe. These features need to be corrected, 
and the organizational structures streanilined.” 

The CSCE was never designed to deal with conflicts within a member 
country. With fiftytwo members, it is, for all practical purposes, a mini 
United Nations, with all its implicit difficulties and problems. The “fatal” . 
weakness of the CSCE is that it is a “regional club which everybody can 
join. Nobody can be thrown out; everybody has a veto. Like other regional 
clubs it works at the pace of the slowest.”™ 

In conflicts in which combatants prefer fighting to the status quo in order 
to solve problems or settle scores, the efficacy of stronger institutions is 
naturally limited. The CSCE has too many unsettled scores to settle and it 
is difficult for the diverse interests of the CSCE states to be sufficiently 
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reconciled for a security-community to be maintained among them now or 
in the foreseeable future.” 

The CSCE is no viable substitute for the NATO. It can at best play a role 
that is supportive of, and complementary to, the European Union and the 
NATO in the management of political and security relations on the continent. 
It can possibly have some role in improving and maintaining stability and in 
providing a structure for political reconciliation and continuous consultation 
as well as a regime of openness and transparency in the military sphere. It 
may define the mandate for peacekeeping operations and then ask the 
NATO or the WEU to carry them out. Both the NATO and the WEU 
have changed their constitutions to make forces available to the CSCE. 
The NATO could, on a “case-by-case basis and in accordance with its own 
procedures”, support peacekeeping operations under UN or CSCE auspices 
to which the Alliance could as a whole or by the participation of individual 
allies contribute.” However, agreement on procedures and costs is yet to 
be reached. 

In view of its new geography and new membership, the CSCE area must 
increasingly be thought of as the Eurasian continent; for new Asian parti- 
cipants like Kazhakstan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan acknowledge strong ties with Islamic neighbours. This implies 
not only a geographical, but primarily a political, cultural, and religious 
widening of horizons. It is still too early to predict what this might imply for 
the future of the CSCE.” > 


Role of Subregional Organizations 


There is a strong drive in Europe towards not only regional cooperation 
but also subregional cooperation at both the bilateral and multilateral 
levels. However, the subregional organizations concerned are not capable 
of ensuring tangible security or of acting on local ideas on security man- 
agement. Regional initiatives like the Hexagonale could prove divisive in 
the Balkans in that they may lure the traditional Balkan countries into yet 
another multilateral framework—a framework which guarantees nothing 
in itself.” 

The choices, then, before the small states of Eastern and Western 
Europe are rather limited. They could make a new, stable structure more 
difficult to attain, but they could not dictate it. All-European institutions 
such as the CSCE and geographically less inclusive institutions such as the 
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European Community and the Council of Europe are unlikely to help in 
giving the small states a role commensurate with their aggregate power. 
The inherent diffusion of political power in the European institutions 
simply denies the small states an effective, unified role in the restructuring 
process.” It is this realization which is responsible for the efforts being 
made by small states to strengthen subregional organizations, but this 
cannot ensure security. However, there is little prospect of a regional 
security structure emerging to fill the gap left by the dissolution of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization.™ In fact attempts by the East European 
countries to define national security policies and establish bilateral and 
regional security agreements are only considered temporary solutions of 
their security problem. There were reservations about the viability of an 
EATO, or an eastern NATO—a military bloc encompassing the states 
lying between the NATO and Russia.” The emergence of a new regional 
or subregional security framework to counterbalance a resurgent or assertive 
Russia and rein in a re-emerging Germany is, therefore, rather unlikely. 


A Christian Europe? 


Will the new Europe encourage some, kind of cultural insularity so as to 
preserve the common cultures of the Christian member countries? The 
“return” of Eastern Europe seems to have been generally welcomed by the 
West European élite. However, there are reservations about whether the 
former Soviet Union, especially the Muslim Central Asian republics, should 
constitute a part of the new Europe. A democratic Russia “can become 
Europe’s ally and associate—a friendly neighbour—but by our side, not 
among us”. A united Europe must extend from the Atlantic to the eastern 
frontier of Poland. Failure to observe this “golden rule”, it is argued, 
would crugh and paralyse the group of small and medium-size states 
making up the European Community.” Russia is “simply too big to be 
integrated fully into Western Europe”.” This attitude may prove politically 
harmful, but it is unlikely to change in the near future. 


Conclusions and Prospects 


The 1990s will witness greater medium- and long-term reductions in the 
defence expenditure of member states of the European Union, with 
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France, Germany, and the United Kingdom facing the largest defence 
cuts. Real growth in defence spending is expected to fall by about 10 per 
cent by 1995-(from what it was in 1991) and by 25 per cent or more by the 
year 2000." Reduced defence spending will almost certainly mean reduced 
demand for all types of defence equipment. It is estimated that Western 
European arms industry sales (including exports) could fall by 15 to 30 per 
cent during the first half of the 1990s, with job losses rising even higher, 
425,000 to 560,000 by 1995.” NATO military establishments too are trim- 
ming: Belgium abolished its draft in 1994; The Netherlands is to do so by 
1996; and Germany decided in July 1994 to reduce the conscription period 
from twelve to ten months as part of a package of reforms to trim the 
Bundeswehr to 340,000." 

In Europe new conflicts have developed more quickly than the instru- 
ments available to tackle them.™ There is a hiatus between the actual political 
reality and the ideal European security organizations which seem to offer a 
solution to the new security problems. Since no single institution is capable 
of dealing with the variety of challenges and diffused security threats that 
Europe confronts today, it is inevitable that all the present institutions 
fulfil one role or another in the process. Today one rejects any either/or 
Proposition; all institutions—the CSCE, the European Community, the 
NATO, and the WEU—are necessary. In the triangle, all that the Europeans 
need to do is to define the European pillar. 

It is imperative to embed all three in a coherent strategy, but it is easier . 
said than done. Will these institutions be interlocking or interblocking 
institutions? Only time will tell. However, a certain overlapping of institu- 
tions is inevitable. It is not going to be possible to create any multilateral 
institution in the image of a particular country’s preferences because of 
competing national interests. While supranational institutions will provide 
the vital “scaffolding” for the new, European security architecture, it will be 
national reactions to crises and challenges that determine the final shape of 
European defence and security cooperation. 

The dilemma of Western security policy is that the NATO has the means 
but not the mandate; other institutions have the mandate but not the 
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means.“ The NATO has no clear-cut mandate beyond its operational 
zone, and it is precisely the areas that lie beyond the NATO’s operational 
zone which today constitute the breeding-ground for new risks and open 
conflicts. Nevertheless the NATO would continue to be of value in defending 
Western Europe against a possible Russian threat. The WEU does not yet 
have the necessary infrastructure for promoting peacemaking activity in 
the violerce-ridden areas of Europe or for protecting the interests of its 
member states outside Europe. It does not seem to have the capability to 
become the Defence Department of the European Union. Recourse to it 
would be of no great use because it cannot deal with political threats and is 
severely constrained by lack of political agreement. The CSCE continues 
to rely on the resources of third parties whenever it needs to assume a 
peacekeeping role. There is hardly any plan to ensure effective and 
harmonious interaction and cooperation or the playing of complementary 
roles by these different organizations. 

Europe and the institutions of the European Union cannot expect any 
longer to get a free ride where defence is concerned; for the United States 
is no longer willing to finance European security unless there is a substantial 
European contribution. The development of a real European capacity to 
act collectively and independently of the United States is probably still 
some way off, especially as the United States enjoys a virtual monopoly of 
the means and expertise needed for effective largescale deployment. The 
Europeans confront a dilemma: they naturally want European solutions for 
European problems, but they cannot get in on the act without American 
leadership or involvement. There are problems with French leadership and 
German leadership. Long-term stability in Europe would, therefore, rest 
with the NATO only in a limited sense; it would depend much more on 
European political and economic unity. 

The threat of an advertent military attack from Russia on one or more 
states of Western Europe has virtually disappeared. However, at some 
point in the future, Russia may once again challenge the states in the West. 
Till the rise of Vladimir Zhirinovsky the correlation of forces was believed 
to have shifted dramatically to the West. However, Zhirinovsky’s strong 
showing in the elections of December 1993 has prompted Boris Yeltsin to 
be more bellicose in defence of the Russian minorities abroad. The Eco- 
nomist warns that Russian ambition, if unchecked in the “near abroad”, 
would soon creep farther afield. Russia’s new assertiveness reminds those 
who think that the NATO’s job is over that Europe and the United States 
still need a common defence.™ i 

General change of leadership in most West European countries opens up 
windows of opportunity for change in the future. Throughout Western 
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Europe the younger generation of leaders slated soon to assume top 
positions are bound to have a different view on the priority of Atlanticism 
and the US role in Europe. They are also going to be more keen to exert 
pressure on political parties and the Government to defend or advance 
“national interest”, however defined. Military issues will decline in salience; 
economic questions will take centre stage. 

Although the Cold War is over, Europe’s enthusiasm to evolve new 
supranational institutions to ensure security has certainly been dampened 
by the failure of the present institutions to resolve the apparently intract- 
able Yugoslav crisis. The pan-European option, according to sceptics, is 
not a very attractive option because, when it is everybody’s business, 
nobody has any security.” The difficulties that would arise when so many 
new “players” take part in the game of European security are self-evident. 
Pan-European solutions are really unthinkable in the long run, especially if 
the various European organizations remain internally divided or prove un- 
acceptable to parties involved in a conflict. 

Since no one has yet discovered the right formula for Europe, the 
security relationships that may develop in Europe in the near future are 
going to be characterized by what we may describe as “muddling through”. 
There are obviously no easy solutions for the difficult problems confronting 
the continent today. The evolution of security institutions will gradually 
grow out of political bargains at the speed at which domestic political 
consensus in various European countries allows them to happen. It will 
depend less on the institutional framework and more on Europe’s political 
determination to achieve an internal consensus based upon mutual respect 
for national differences. 
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_The South in International Environmental 
Negotiations 


ADIL NAJAM 


The only fundamentally unsolved problem in this unsteady interregnum 
between imperial ages which may be dying and a planetary society 
which struggles to be born is whether the rich and fortunate are imagi- 
native enough and the resentful and underprivileged poor, patient enough 
to begin to establish a true foundation of better sharing, fuller cooper- 
ation, and a joint planetary work. In short, no problem is insoluble in 
the creation of a balanced and conserving planet save humanity itself. 
Can it reach in time the vision of joint survival? Can its inescapable 
physical interdependence—the chief new insight of our century—induce 
that vision? We do not know. We have the duty to hope.' 


This article evolves around the premise that North-South environmental 
negotiations, especially as exemplified at the United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development of 1992, are increasingly adversarial 
and that the reigning confrontational attitude among negotiators from both 
sides threatens to hinder, rather than help, the achievement of environ- 
mental treaties that are fair, efficient, and stable. It argues that there is an 
opportunity for the South to formulate a new strategy for international 
environmental negotiations—built around its own experience and around 
the principle of negotiation theory—that could better serve the realization 
of its environmental and developmental goals. 

The article addresses the issue entirely from the perspective of the 
South.” The first (descriptive) section analyses the experience of the South 
in international environmental negotiations since the United Nations 
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Conference on the Human Environment of 1972 and seeks to understand the 
perceptions, fears, hopes, and interests that the South brought to and took 
away from these negotiations. It concludes that the principal and unchanged 
interest of the South has been “development” and a better standard of life 
for its people. The principal fear of the South—viz., that the North is using 
environmental issues as an excuse to “pull up the development ladder 
behind them”—has also remained unallayed through two decades of 
environmental diplomacy, as has its growing frustration at its own failure 
to make any substantive advance towards its cherished goal of development. 
The second (speculative) section suggests that the New International Eco- 
nomic Order [NIE({co)O] movement of the 1970s is today being converted 
into a call for a New International Environmental Order [NIE(nv)O], and 
the South’s positions, interests, fears, and hopes in this emerging move- 
ments are exactly the same as they were before. The final (prescriptive) 
section proposes a strategy for the South that may make its experience 
during NIE({nv)O more fruitful than during NIE(co)O. The recommendation 
is for the South to rethink its negotiation strategy—which till now has been 
informed only by five hundred years of accumulated anger and which tries 
simultaneously to invoke the North’s guilt and its generosity—in the light 
of negotiation theory. The strategy being proposed for the South in this 
article can be most simply described as: “Stop feeling angry with the North 
and sorry for yourself.” This 8-point strategy recommends that the 
South should focus on interests, not positions; redefine the power balance; 
be hard on the issues, not on the people; redefine the international environ- 
mental agenda; organize itself; develop its constituency; clean up its own 
act; and remember that “winning” is not important, but good agreements 
are. It is argued that the adoption of such a strategy would not only better 
serve the interests of the South, but also lead to a more productive 
international environmental negotiation regime and that it would also be 
more useful to the North. 


The South’s “Bruised Optimism” 


The United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED, also known as the Earth Summit), held at Rio de Janeiro in 
June 1992, was billed by its proponents as “our last chance to save the 
earth” and ridiculed by its critics as “a carnival of dunces”.’> A favourite 
description among journalists and participants alike was to refer to it as a 
“many-ringed circus”.‘ If it had been a circus, it would have been dubbed 
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the “Greatest Show on Earth”.‘ Not surprisingly, it has instilled strong, but 
mixed, emotions among those who followed it. While some have wondered 
whether it was “Nodh’s Ark or Jesus’s Cross”,‘ others have said that it 
“launched the world into a new era of eco-diplomacy, eco-negotiation, and 
eco-lawmaking”.’ 

UNCED brought together more than a hundred heads of State and 
Government, 150 nations, 1,400 nongovernmental interests (NGIs), 8,000 
journalists, and 35,000 participants. It was thus the largest conference of its 
kind." In mobilizing the amount of international public interest that it did 
and in getting more than 150 nations to agree on its products’—specific 
conventions on climate change and biodiversity, a nonbinding set of prin- 
ciples for sustainable forests, a 27-point Declaration, a 700-page Action 
Programme called Agenda 21, and a high-powered United Nations Com- 
mission on Sustainable Development—it broke some important new 
ground.” However, most analysts of the conference agree that its achieve- 
ments lagged way behind its potential and were more in the way of 
articulating well-meaning “concerns” than spelling enforceable “commit- 
ments”." 


3 Martin Khor, “Losers and Winners at Rio”, Third World Resurgence (Montevideo, 
Uruguay), August-September 1992, pp. 32-37. ; 

* Tariq Banuri, Noah’s Ark or Jesus’s Cross? (Islamabad: Sustainable Development Policy 
Institute, 1992), Working Paper no. WP/UNCED/1992/1. 

7 Richard N. Gardner, Negotiating Survival: Four Prorities after Rio (New York, 1992). 

* Peter M. Hass, Marc A. Levy, and Edward A. Parson, “Appraising the Earth Summit: 
How Should We Judge UNCED’s Success?”, Environment (Washington, DC), vol. 34, no. 8, 
pp. 12-15 and 34-36. 

* Technically the “official” products of UNCED were the Rio Declaration on Environment 
and Development (which substituted the Earth Charter that was originally intended), the 
Authoritative Statement of Forest Principles, and Agenda 21—all of which were adopted by 
consensus (without a vote) by the conference. The creation of the Commission on Sustain- 
able Development was proposed in Agenda 21 and was, therefore, never voted upon and was 
later “created” by the UN General Assembly. The conventions on climate change and 
biodiversity were products of independent but concurrent processes which were opened for 
signature at UNCED and were signed by 153 nations cach, with the United States being a 
notable exception in signing the biodiversity convention. Malaysia did not sign the climate 
change convention. 

© Just after the fourth PrepCom in New York, when prospects of meaningful results were 
at their bleakest, the Chairman of the UNCED Preparatory Committee, Tommy Koh of 
Singapore, pointed out: “There is a rhythm to U.N. negotiations. First, you have confront- 
ation, then a period of crisis, and then a resolution.” Others said that “the conference 1s 
condemned to succeed, because no one wants it to fail”. Yet others were afraid that such a 
“success” might be “a quiet failure masquerading as a success”. All three statements proved 
prophetic. 

The quotations are all from John Newhouse, “The Diplomatic Round”, The New Yorker, 1 
June 1992, pp. 64-68. 

u See Banun, n. 6; Hilary F. French, “Hidden Success at Rio”, World Watch (Washington, 
DC), vol. 5, no. 3, 1992, pp, 7-8; Haas et ef, n. 8; Bette Hileman, “Earth Summit 
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The reaction from anatysts in the South was far more scathing than from 
those in the North.” Leading environmental journals in the South described 
the Summit as “all show and photo-opportunities [with] little substance” ,¥ 
and its assemblage of world leaders as “the class that failed”. Disappointed 
Southern negotiators lamented that the conference had been “negoti- 
ating the size of zero”.“ Martin Khor thus summed up the general 


feeling: 


It was the greatest show on Earth, but Earth itself lost at the Rio 
Summit that capped the UNCED process. Southern countries hoping to 
use the environment as leverage to get some development benefits also 
were put on them and they were treated as “partners”. The governments 
of the North preserved their global power but their people will also lose 
in the end if the environment isn’t saved. Perhaps we all lost at Rio.” 


The South’s Lost Innocence 


The South had entered the UNCED negotiation process, believing that it 
was in a unique position of strength;* it left Rio with “a huge sense of anti- 
climax”.” However, disenchantment with UNCED prospects had set in 
long before delegates reached Rio. At the Geneva Preparatory Committee 
meeting (PrepCom), Ambassador Edward Kufour of Ghana, speaking for 


Conctudes: Agenda for Action but Little Funding”, Chemical and Engmeering News (Wash- 
ington, DC), 6 July 1992, pp. 6-7; Johnson, n. 4; Martin Khor, “Earth Summit Ends with 
Disappointment and Hope”, Third World Resurgence, July 1992, pp. 2-4; and Chakravarthi 
Raghavan, “Earth Summit: A Costly Joke or a Real Turnmg-Pomt?”, ibid. 

July 1992. 

2 Anil Agarwal, “The North-South Environment Debate: Off to the Next Round”, Down 
to Earth, 15 July 1992; Banuri, n. 6; “Are We Ready for Global Unity”, Editorial, Down to 
Earth, 15 July 1992; Khor, n. 5; and Raghavan, n. 11. 

> “UNCED Ignores Ten Critical Issues”, Third World Resurgence, August-September 
1992, pp. 32-33. 

” Down to Earth, 15 July 1992. 

2 Khor, n. 5. 

* Edward Kufour, “G-77: UNCED Must Tackle International Roots of Poverty”, Third 
World Resurgence, October-November 1991, p. 38; Gordon J. MacDonald, “Brazil 1992: 
Who Needs This Meeting?”, Issues in Science and Technology (Dallas, TX.), vol. 7, no. 4, 
pp 41-44; Martin Khor Kok Peng, “UNCED Must Reform North Economy, South Devel- 
opment, and World Economic Order”, Third World Resurgence, October-November 1991, 
pp. 10-14; Chakravarth: Raghavan, “New N-S Relations Needed for UNCED to Succeed”, 
ibid , June 1991; Martin Khor, “North-South Battles Dominate Run-up to Earth Summit”, 
ibid., May 1992, pp. 12-13; Steve Lerner, “North Meets South”, Amicus Journal (New 
York), winter 1992, pp. 18-21; Vandana Shiva, “Earth Summit: Towards an Earth Democracy”, 
Business and Political Observer (New Delhi), 10 February 1992; and Marlise Simons, “North— 
South Divide ıs Marring Environment Talks”, New York Times, 17 March 1992. 

" Khor, n. 5. 
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the Group of 77 (G-77), summed up the South’s response to the initial 
drafts of Agenda 21: “We have not come here to negotiate away our 
permanent sovereignty over our natural resources.”" By the end of the 
preparatory process the earlier anger had given way to sadness and frustra- 
tion as Ambassador Jamshed Marker of Pakistan, then Chairman of G-77, 
admitted to nursing a “bruised optimism”. The head of the Chilean delega- 
tion complained: “Virtually no progress has been made on fundamental 
issues in two years of negotiations.” 

Before the conference, Gordon J. MacDonald had predicted that “the 
views of the developing nations will determine the direction, and probably 
the ultimate significance, of UNCED”.” The New York Times had echoed 
this view, and noted that “for the first time . . . the developing countries 
have an issue where they have some real leverage”.* However, the South 
soon found that its “leverage” lay, not so much in influencing what went 
into the treaties, as in what was kept out of them. Arguably, the treaties 
signed at Rio, on climate change and biodiversity, were of some consolation 
to the North; the South, which had come to UNCED proclaiming that 
“development remains the primary [environmental] object of [the] develop- 
ing countries”, had little to show for the effort.” 

Conceivably, it may be argued that the South was unrealistic and was 
expecting too much from the conference. However, Indian environmentalist 
Anil Agarwal considers the view that “the South came [to Rio] with over- 
heightened expectations of money and technology” to be a myth. In fact he 
feels that the opposite was true because the South reached Rio with an 
overarching fear that the Earth Summit “would end up with [the South’s] 
energy consumption levels being frozen at the current iniquitous levels 
without the West accepting limits commensurate [sic] to its responsibilities 
for the problem; that biodiversity conservation would become a convenient 
excuse for free access to this critical resource; and that its sovereignty over 
its forests would diminish to save the world’s climate.”” He further argues 
that these fears compelled the South to search for “negative gains” (in 
terms of not losing too much) rather than “positive gains”. This was itself a 
recipe for frustration. 


1 


™ Edward Kufour, “G-77: We Won’t Negotiate Away Our Sovereignty”, Third World 
Resurgence, October-November 1991, p. 17. 

» MacDonald, n. 16. 

* New York Times, 17 March 1992. 

2 Kufour, n. 16. While these individual treaties are not the subject of this article, it needs 
to be pointed out that even if “weak” and “unenforceable”, they gave the North the basic 
framework for what it wanted. To the South they gave little, except in keeping out some of the 
things it opposed. See Haas et al., n. 8; Vandana Shiva, “Why Biodiversity Convention May 
Harm the South”, Third World Resurgence, August-September 1992; and “UNCED Ignores 
Ten Critical Issues”, ibid. 

2 Agarwal, n. 12. 
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Stockholm and Rio: Two Different Worlds 


Like Janus, the Roman god who gave his name to the first month of the 
Western calendar, every international negotiation is two-headed, one face 
looking back at the past and the other turned to the future. In trying to 
understand how the South’s “bruised optimism” and frustration at UNCED is 
likely to influence future international environmental negotiations, we 
must first appreciate how it was informed by the past. The obvious reference 
point for such a study is the United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment (UNCHE) held at Stockholm in 1972. At least in three 
important ways the moods of Stockholm and Rio were strikingly similar: 
both were ground-breaking conferences within the UN context; both 
galvanized tremendous public interest; and both were held in times of great 
hope and optimism about the changing nature of the politics of the Super 
Powers.” 

Like UNCED, the Stockholm Conference had boasted of being the 
largest United Nations conference ever, till that point of time. Both were 
revolutionary in their approach to nongovernmental interests. Independent of 
the official documents, both triggered or coincided with the publication of 
influential works of environmental scholarship.” Both received unprece- 
dented media attention and generated immense public interest.” 


2 By coincidence rather than intent, both UNCHE (in 1972) and UNCED (in 1992) were 
conceived in times when major global events were reshaping the prevalent geopolitical and 
socioeconomic balances of the world. Although a direct comparison with the breaking of the 
Berhn Wall, the fall of the Soviet Union, and the end of the Cold War may be unfair, the earty 
1970s fostered a surprising sense of optimism about relations between the Super Powers— 
despite the Soviet bloc’s boycott of the Stockbolm Conference. The week before Stockholm 
the US President, Richard M. Nixon, bad returned from a “triumphant” visit to Moscow, 
which the world was hailed as a “new beginning”. Even in retrospect the meeting was more 
significant than the Washington Summut between the US President, George Bush, and the 
Russian President, Boris Yeltsin, in the week unmediately following Rio. So pervasive was 
the mood of reconciliation between the Super Powers that Henry Kissinger defined the events 
of 1972 as marking the emergence of “a new international order that would reduce lingering 
enmities, strengthen friendships, and give new hope to emerging nations”. See Henry A. 
Kissinger, White House Years (Boston, MA, 1979). In a diary entry on 9 January 1972, 
marking his fiftyninth birthday, Nixon referred to 1971 as “perhaps the most successful from 
the standpoint of accomphshment to date”, and predicted that 1972 “offers immense oppor- 
tunities and, of course, equally great dangers”. See Richard M. Nixon, The Memoirs of 
Richard Nixon (New York, 1978). Ironically for Nixon 1972 turned out to be the year of the 
Watergate scandal. 

H See, for example, Donella H. Meadows, Dennis L. Meadows, Jorgen Randers, and 
William W. Behrens III, The Limits to Growth (New York, 1972). See also Barbara Ward and 
René Dubois, Only One Earth: The Care and Maintenance of a Small Planet (New York, 
1972); Stephan Schmidheimy and BCSD, Changing Course’ A Global Perspective on Devel- 
opment and the Environment (Cambridge, MA, 1992); and Al Gore, Earth in the Balance. 
Ecology and the Human Spint (Boston, MA, 1992). 

D L K. Caldwell, International Environmental Policy: Emergence and Dimensions (Durham, 
NC, 1990); Robin Clarke and Lloyd Timberlake, Stockholm Pius Ten: Promises, Promises? 
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Although the setting of the world had totally changed in those twenty 
years, within those differences there were striking similarities for the 
South. At Rio, the South’s agenda gained prominence because the Cold 
War had ended; at Stockholm, the boycott of the Soviet bloc had served 
the same function. Ironically the conference boycott by the Soviet Union 
and its allies—except Romania and Yugoslavia—was itself a manifestation 
of the all-encompassing politics of the Cold War.* However, while this 
boycott did not diminish the shadow of the Soviet Union, and of the 
politics of the Cold War, on the Stockholm proceedings”—in fact, the war 


(London, 1982); Haas et al., n. 8; Gladwin Hill, “Sense of Accomplishment Buoys Delegates 
Leaving Ecology Talks”, New York Tunes, 18 June 1972; Wade Rowland, The Plot to Save the 
World (Toronto, ON, 1973); and Jon Tinker, “Stockholm and Rio: Bigger, but Was It 
Better?”, Down to Earth, 15 July 1992. See also special issue entitled “Stockholm Revisited” 
of Uniterra (Nairobi: United Nations Environment Programme, 1982). 

™* The Soviet-led boycott of the Stockholm Conference was precipitated by the West’s 
refusal to allow the German Democratic Republic (GDR, or East Germany) to attend, but it 
was a complex and delicately timed affair motivated rather by the politics of the negotiations 
leading to Willy Brandt's cherished goal of Ostpolitik. See Willy Brandt, Willy Brandt. People 
and Potitcs: The Years 1960-1975, J. Maxwell Brownjohn, trans. (Boston, MA, 1976). In 
response to a joint proposal made by the United Kingdom and the United States, the UN 
General Assembly, through its GA Resolution 2850 (XXVI), decided to apply the 26-year-old 
Vienna formula to UNCHE by allowing full participation at Stockholm only to states 
Members of the United Nations or members of the Specialized Agencies or the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. This meant that West Germany as a member of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO) could attend but that East Germany could not. The resolution received 104 
votes. It was opposed by nine states (Bulgaria, Byelorussia, the Congo, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, the Ukraine, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 
There were seven abstentions (Chile, Cuba, Guinea, India, Jamaica, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia). Twelve states were absent at the time of voting. Of the states which opposed ıt, 
only the Congo participated at Stockholm; of those which abstained only Cuba stayed away. 
Albania and China were notable among the absentees. Ironically the Big Four Accord, which 
Paved the way for the simultaneous entry of the two Germanys into the United Nations, was 
signed in Bertin on 4 June 1972—almost at the same time that the UN Secretary-General, 
Kurt Waldheim, opened UNCHE. 

See Dusan J. Djonovich, od., United Nations Resolutions—Series I: Resolutions Adopted by 
the General Assembly (Dobbs Ferry, NY, 1975). See also Clairborne Pell and Clifford Case, 
Report to the US Senate on the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment 
(Washington, DC, 1972); Rowland, n. 25; and Clarke and Timberiake, n. 25. 

7 Tt would be a mistake to believe that the absence of the Soviet Union from the UNCHE 
conference halls amounted to lack of influence on conference outcomes. The Soviet Union 
and its allies had been active participants during the UNCHE preperatory process. Even 
during the conference the Secretary-General of UNCHE, Maurice Strong, held daily secret 
moetings with the Soviet Ambassador to keep him abreast of events. Till the very end there 
were hopes of East Germany and the Soviet Union arriving. At one point a compromise 
acceptable to the West Germans was reached which would have given East Germany working 
participation without the right to vote. However, an unfortunately worded New York Times 
story prompted the Sovjet bloc to break off talks. Yet the Soviet Union remained an 
influential player through its participation in the preparatory process, through its allies at 
UNCHE, and, most importantly, at the post-conference meetings of the UN General Assembty. 
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in Vietnam and the issue of nuclear disarmament were among the issues 
that came up for the most heated discussion%—the physical absence of one 
major Power bloc did allow the South the opportunity to focus on an 
agenda of its own instead of being sidetracked by the politics of the Cold 
War. 

This was largely precipitated by the emergence of the People’s Republic 
of China as the major leader of the conference. It was its first major United 
Nations conference since its membership of the United Nations. In October 
1971 China was an unknown commodity in international diplomatic circles. 
Although it had missed the preparatory process, the Chinese delegation - 
emerged as one of the best prepared: it was one of the very few that knew 
exactly what it wanted to achieve at the conference. Indeed it surprised all 
observers first by leading the South in a criticism of both the Super Powers, 
and later by stage-managing the reopening and redrafting of the Stockhohn 
Declaration.” In a bipolar world characterized by very strongly defined 


In fact, when the General Assembly operationalized one of Stockholm’s key decisions by 
establishing the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), the Soviet Union was one 
of the fiftyfour Member states elected. In retrospect ıt could conceivably be argued that the 
Soviet Union shaped the UNCHE agenda more despite its boycott than its constituent states 
shaped the UNCED agenda despite their presence. See Report of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Human Environment Held at Stockholm, June 15-16, 1972, UN Doc. A/Conf.48/ 
14/Rev.1. Cited hereinafter as Report of the United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment. See also Pell and Case, n. 26; Rowland, n. 25; and Clarke and Timberlake, 
n. 25. 

™ Tt was Prime Minister Olof Palme who first raised the Vietnam issue. His American allies 
were taken by surprise. In a strongly worded speech Palme condemned “ecological warfare” 
in Southeast Asia. The US State Department considered Vietnam “extrancous” to UNCHE 
and felt deeply disturbed at what the US delegation considered “gratuitous politicizing” of the 
conference. Another issue of the Cold War to dog UNCHE was the issue of banning nuclear 
tests. New Zealand and Peru were the imtiators, aming their wrath against France, which was 
then conducting nuclear tests in the South Pacific. The United States called for a ban on 
atmospheric tests. It was opposed by China and by some countries of the South. China said 
that ıt wanted “the complete prohibition and thorough destruction of nuclear weapons”. It 
spoke out against “nuclear monopoly, nuclear threats, nuclear blackmail. . . [and] nuclear 
stockpiling . .. by the superpowers”. The result of this debate was Principle 26 of the 
Stockholm Declaration: “Man and his environment must be spared the effects of nuclear 
weapons and all other means of mass destruction. States must strive to reach prompt 
agreement in the relevant international organs on the elimination and complete destruction of 
such weapons.” See Report of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, n. 
27. See also Hill, n. 25; Rowland, n. 25; and Pell and Case, n. 26. See, further, the New York 
Times of 7, 8, 11, and 14 June 1972. 

> Although China missed the preparatory process for Stockholm, it asserted its leadership 
role very early at the conference. On the opening day, as delegates were still registering and 
as Canada, Sweden, and the United States were endorsing the draft Stockholm Declaration, 
China made the first of ıts many stunning announcements by spreading word that it intended 
to propose major amendments to the draft that had been prepared by the 27-nation Prepara- 
tory Committee. Soon India and Nigeria joined the Chinese bandwagon. China insisted that it 
wanted to make a “positive” contribution to this important document and that the “demo- 
cratic” thing to do was to allow a fair hearing to all 113 nations present It stated: “The ` 
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alliances held together by bonds of strategic and political dependence, 
China was uniquely suited to assert leadership of the developing countries. 
The developing countries rallied behind China because they saw it as a 
nation big enough and strong enough to assert itself as a truly independent 
voice, and yet at a stage of development where it could identify with their 
interests. 

In short, the events and the atmosphere at Rio not only “allowed” the - 
South to articulate its interests and negotiate as a bloc but also influenced 
the strategy and the negotiation positions that it adopted.” 

Apart from the fact that scientific understanding of and public concern 
for environmental systems had improved dramatically in the intervening 
two decades, the most significant difference between the world of 1972 and 
that of 1992 was the end of the politics of the Cold War.” The world’s 
geopolitical axis had subtly shifted and East-West tensions were giving way 
to the re-emerging North-South ones." Consequently, some were propos- 
ing, as Sebenius did,” that as the ideological conflicts receded into the past, 
more “creative solutions” would become possible. But a world without the 
antagonisms of the Cold War was also a world with very different perspec- 
tives on developmental assistance for the developing countries.” Global 
economic recession, massive debt accumulations, trade imbalances, and a 
net negative flow of resources gave three signals to the countries of the 
South as they prepared for UNCED: (a) the size of the (“aid”) pie was 
getting smaller, not bigger; (b) there were more claimants (from the 
former Soviet bloc) of the pie; and (c) in a unipolar world, major donors 
had rapidly diminishing political/strategic use for their support. 

With this realization, and without the East-West distractions clouding the 
agenda, the South found in Rio the opportunity, the inclination, and the 


declaration is the mam document under discussion at this conference. It sets forth the 
responsibilities of, and guidelines for, future world action, and only when it embodies the 
views of 2 majority of the countries can it have political and moral effect. Otherwise it is 
empty paper.” See New York Times, 9 June 1972 Twentyfour bours of frantic backstage 
negotiations proved futile, Then China, in a risky move, put its support to test by abruptly 
introducing a resolution in the plenary, calling for a committee of all participants to review the 
draft declaration. The gamble paid off. See Report of the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment, n. 27. See also Hill, n. 25; and Rowtand, n. 25. See, further, the New 
York Times of 7, 8 and 9 June 1972. 

P See Report of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, n. 27. See also 
Hill, n. 25; Rowland, n. 25; Denn Pirages, Global Ecopolitics: The New Context for 
International Relations (North Scituate, MA, 1978); and Caldwell, n. 25. 

* Lester R. Brown, “The Earth Summit”, Editorial, WorldWatch, vol. 5, no. 3; and Jessica 
T. Mathews, “Introduction and Overview”, in Jessica T. Mathews, ed., Greenhouse Warm- 
ing: Negotating a Global Regime (Washington, DC, 1991). 

R Lerner, n. 16. 

P See James K. Sebenius, “Negotiating a Regime to Control Global Warming”, in Mathews, 
ced., Globehouse Warmung, n. 31. 
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forum to rekindle the North-South debate.” It was not surprising, then, 
that the South approached UNCED waving the flag of “additionality”’—fear- 
ful of its developmental aspirations being sacrificed not just in the name of 
environment but at the altar of new geopolitical realities. Although, thus, 
it had been regarded as a thing wholly of the past, the politics of the Cold 
War left a deep imprint upon UNCED and indirectly informed the South’s 
strategy at Rio. 


Stockholm and Rio: The Same. South 


While the distinctions between East and West were becoming redundant at 
Rio, the South of 1992 was little different from that of 1972. It found 
itself trapped in the same quagmire of impoverishment, dependence, and 
deprivation that it had encountered at Stockholm.™ It still saw poverty, 
underdevelopment, and unequal global economic relations as the principal 
causes of its environmental problems. It still mistrusted the North’s en- 
vironmental agenda as a means of perpetuating that plight. It was this 
perception of the causality of its environmental problems that informed the 
South’s interests and strategy at both conferences.” 

The principal interest of the South at both conferences was the same, 
and it is best described in one word: development. In viewing the confer- 
ences as a threat to that cherished (and elusive) goal, the South was 
reacting adversely to initial proposals for both conferences. At one 
point before Stockholm there was the real fear that the developing 
countries might decide not to show up at the conference.” The 
debates in the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) of the United 
Nations on UNCED’s “terms of reference” were equally contentious, with 
some Southern delegates questioning the very motivation of the conference 
and raising doubts not different from those raised by their compatriots 
about UNCHE. 


® See Kufour, n. 16; and Peng, n. 16. See also Peng’s The Future of North-South Relations: 


as bad; ın a few countries, especially in Africa, they grew worse. See The Challenge to the 
South: The Report of the South Commission (New York, 1990). Cited hereinafter as The 
Challenge to the South. 

= The Challenge to the South, n. 36; Agarwal, n. 12; Anıl Agarwal and Sunita Narain, “We 
Can No Longer Subsidize the North”, Development Forum (New York), vol. 20, no. 3,, 
pp. 15-16; Ranji Bakshi, “Sovereignty at Stake”, Sunday Times of India (New Delhi), 19 
January 1992; Susanna Hecht and Alexander Cockburn, “Rhetoric and Reality in Rio”, The 
Nation (New York), vol 254, no. 24, pp. 848-54; Khor, n. 16; Kufour, nn. 16 and 18; Peng, n. 
16; again Peng, The Future of North-South Relations, n. 35; Raghavan, n. 16; and Shiva, n. 
16. 

™ David A. Kay and Eugene B. Skolnikoff, World Eco-Crisis: International Organizations 
in Response (Madison, WI., 1972). See also Rowland, n. 25. 
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Some developing countries had distrusted Stockholm as an attempt to 
“ratify and even enhance existing unequal economic relations and technical 
dependence, miring them in poverty for ever”.” Others had argued that 
having created comfortable standards of living for themselves, the indus- 
trialized countries wanted to “pull the ladder up behind them” to “slow 
planetary industrialization in order to replenish the spoiled ecosphere”.“ 
Exemplifying this mind-set was the famous statement from Céte d’Ivoire, 
which announced that it would prefer more pollution problems (in com- 
parison with poverty problems) “in so far as they are evidence of industrial- 
ization”.“ During the UNCHE preparatory process a number of regional 
mectings were held to elicit the support and input of the developing 
countries. The most important of these was held at Founex, Switzerland, in 
June 1971. The Founex Report, prepared by a distinguished group of 
Southern intellectuals, became one of UNCHE’s most important documents 
outlining the South’s position. Here are some excerpts: 


The developing countries would clearly wish to avoid, as far as feasible, 
the [environmental] mistakes and distortions that have characterized the 
patterns of development of the industrialized societi€s. “However, the 
major environmental problems of the developing countries are essentially 
of a different kind. They are predominantly problems that reflect the 
poverty and very lack of development in their societies . . . . These are 
problems, no less than those of industrial pollution, that clamour for 
attention in the context of the concern with human environment. They 
are problems which affect the greater mass of mankind . . . . In [the 
industrialized] countries, it is appropriate to view development as a 
cause of environmental problems... . In [the developing countries’] 
context, development becomes essentially a cure for their major environ- 
mental problems. 


: In spite of its enunciation of its interests and its reiteration of them at the 
conference itself, the South gained nothing more than minor semantic 
victories in UNCHE documents. In large part the Northern Governments, 
the nongovernmental interests, and the media continued to dismiss the 
South’s developmental agenda as “pressure tactics” to elicit increased 
foreign aid.“ This experience, compounded by that of the New International 


> See Hecht and Cockburn, n. 37. 

* Rowland, n. 25. 

“ Pirages, n. 30. 

2 Rowland, n. 25. 

© Development and Environment: Report and Working Papers of Experts Convened by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, Founex, 
Switzerland, June 4-12, 1971 (Paris, 1972). 
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Economic Order (NIEO) movement which followed, made the South even 
more sceptical of the North by the time UNCED came about. The reason 
that the Earth Summit was not the “Second U.N. Conference on the 
Human Environment”—which it had originally been considered to be—was 
the unyielding insistence of the developing countries to legitimize the 
environment—development linkage that they had fought so hard to establish 
at Stockholm.“ From China’s statement of 1972 that “poverty is the worst 
form of pollution™ to the publication of the Brundtland Report,” the 


world had come a long way in accepting this linkage. (Was it not long 
enough?*) 

The South sought legitimacy for its concerns by influencing the enabling 
resolution of the United Nations for UNCED. Even though the principal 
proponents of UNCED belonged to the North, UN Resolution 44/228, 
which set the mandate for the conference, was the result of Southern 
interests. Crafted, after heated debate, in ECOSOC committees—where 
the developing countries constitute the majority and where the majority 
vote wins—the South was better able to influence its final shape than it was 
able to affect the final UNCED documents which required consensus. 


© The official report of the Stockholm Conference and other accounts of the deliberations 
held at that conference refer to it as the first United Nabons Conference on the Human 
Environment and envisage a “second” such conference. See the Report of the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment, n. 27. See also Rowland, n. 25. In fact a resolution 
paseed at Stockholm called on the UN General Assembly to “convene a second United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environment”. Canada and Mexico even offered to play 
host. Interestingly similar offers were made at Rio, with Canada again offering to play bost. 

“ Clarke and Timberlake, n. 25. 

“ The report of the World Commission on Environment and Development (WCED) is 
known briefly as Our Common Future. Its full titie is Our Common Future: Report of the 
World Commission on Environment and Development (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1987). The Commission itself is remembered by the name of its Chairperson, Gro Harlem 
Brundtland, Prime Minister of Norway. The WCED report was one of the motivations behind 
UNCED and was specifically mentioned in the first UN General Assembly resolution 
(Resolution 43/196) on the subject. Earlier, Resolution 42/187 had, ın welcoming the WCED 
roport, paved the way for the inclusion of the “sustainable development” concept into the UN 


“ See A.O. Adede, “International Environmental Law from Stockholm to Rio”, Environ- 
mental Policy and Law (Amsterdam), vol. 22,-n0. 2, pp. 88-105. Even the work's leading 
financial institutions have started accepting the linkage, at least in words if not in practice. 
The UNCED momentum was largely instrumental in the publication and timing of the first 
World Development! Report, which focussed on “Development and Environment”. See Andrew 
Steer, “The Environment for Development”, Finance and Development (Washington, DC), 
vol. 29, no. 2, pp. 18-21. Interestingly the major thrust of the report is little different from 
the statement made by the then President of the Bank, Robert S. McNamara, at Stockholm: 
“There is no evidence that the economic growth which the developing countnes so desperately 
require will necessarily involve an unacceptable burden on either their own or anybody’s [sic] 
else environment.” Quoted in Rowland, n. 25. Another interesting parallel is that at Stock- 
holm the World Bank had proudly boasted of the then recently established post of Environ- 
mental Adviser; at Rio it boasted of its now-recently-updated Environmental Division. 
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Unlike its predecessor GA Resolution 2398 (XXIII), which convened 
UNCHE, Resolution 44/228 was a phenomenally detailed set of respon- 
sibilities and goals, even by UN standards. Although some people like 
Johan Holmberg have opined that the resolution had “set an impossible 
agenda for the conference”, it remained the South’s way of trying to ensure 
that unlike UNCHE, UNCED would focus on the issues dearest to it. 

The South’s concerns about the environment-development linkage 
are evident from the emphasis of Resolution 44/228 “that poverty and 
environmental degradation are closely interrelated”. In 1990 Resolution - 
45/211 had considered it necessary to reiterate this “fundamental” 
relationship. Resolution 44/228 also affirmed “that the promotion of 
economic growth in [the] developing countries is essential to address 
problems of environmental degradation”; reaffirmed that “States have 
the sovereign right to exploit their own natural resources”; noted that 
the industrialized countries were the largest polluters and therefore had the 
main responsibility of combating pollution; stressed “the specific respons- 
ibilities” of transnational corporations; and reaffirmed that “the serious 
external indebtedness of [the] developing countries and other countries 
with serious debt-servicing problems has to be addressed”. In short it 
stated much of what the South wanted the Rio documents to say.® 

The resolution went on to identify nine areas of “major [environmental] 
concern”. (Population was not one of these.) It also laid down a set of 
twentythree objectives for UNCED which, among other things, included: 


= to identify strategies “for concerted action to deal with major en- 
vironmental issues in the socioeconomic development{al] processes”; 

= to recommend measures “to protect and enhance the environment, 
taking into account the specific needs of [the] developing countries”; 

= to promote “development of international environmental law... 
taking into account the special needs and concerns of the developing 
countries”; 

a to accord “high priority to drought and desertification control”; 

= to examine “the relationship between environmental degradation and 
the international economic environment”; 

= to examine strategies “for defined activities to promote a supportive 
international economic climate conducive to sustained and environ- 
mentally sound development in all countries, with a view to combating 
poverty and improving the quality of life, and bearing in mind that 
the incorporation of environmental concerns and considerations in 
development{al] planning and policies should not be used to introduce 
new forms of conditionality [or new conditionalities] in aid or in 
development financing and to serve as a pretext for creating unjusti- 
fied barriers to trade”; 


® The italics are there in the ectual resolution. 
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= to identify ways and means of providing “new and additional financial 
resources particularly to [the] developing countries for environment- 
ally sound programmes and projects in accordance with national 
development objectives . . . [and for] measures directed towards 
solving major environmental problems”; 

= to consider various mechanisms for ensuring, on a favourable basis, 
“the most effective and expeditious transfer of environmentally sound 
technologies to [the] developing countries”; 

= to examine “the role of the United Nations system in dealing with the 
environment and possible ways of improving it”; and 

= “to qualify the financial requirements for the successful implementation 

' of Conference decisions and recommendations and to identify posible 
sources, including innovative ones, of additional resources”. 


In short, Resolution 44/228 laid out for UNCED an agenda and a 
mandate that the developing countries, justifiably, considered a victory 
for their position on issues of environment and development. In retrospect, 
it was an agenda and a mandate that UNCED was incapable of fulfilling. 
Considering what Resolution 44/228 had promised to deliver, it is not 
surprising why the South prefers to hold UNCED accountable to this 
agenda and why it thinks that UNCED has failed its mandate. The South’s 
evaluation of UNCED is inevitably focussed on three issues: financial 
arrangements, institutional arrangements, and technology transfer. The 
fate of all three demonstrates these commonalties: (a) they lie at the core 
of Resolution 44/228; (b) they were the principal concerns of the South; 
(c) the overwhelming bulk of time and effort in the UNCED negoti- 
ations was spent on these three issues since they were considered critical 
to the succeas of the conference; and (d) at the end of the UNCED 
process the “innovative” solutions envisaged by Resolution 44/228 had 
been found for none, and in each case the status quo was allowed to 
prevail. From the Southern perspective, the world after UNCED does not 
look too different from the world before UNCED, or, for that matter, 
from the world before UNCHE.* 


2 The question of finance—of “sdditionality” and “responsibility”—which the South thought 
had already been settled by Resolution 44/228, was reopened and left hanging. Although 
some additional money was committed, the framework of commitment that the South was 
looking for was not accepted. More importantly, the money committed was “assistance” 
rather than “compensation”, and hence it was subject to the same donor control and 
political motivatibn as all other aid. In the case of institutional reform—i.c., of “demo 
cracy” and “transparency” in international governance—the “innovative” mechanisms and 
institutional improvements that Resolution 44/228 had been looking for were not found 
and the status quo continued. While the UN Commission on Sustainable Development 
constitutes some headway, the World Bank, which is the principal institution of concern to 
the South, remains as “undemocratic” and “untransparent” in its functioning as ever. The 
issuc of technology transfer—whuch lies at the mtersection of the institutional and fmancial 
arrangements—euffered a similar fate and was sacrificed at the altar of intellectual property 
nights. 
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In summary, the key to understanding the South’s fears and frustrations 
concerning international environmental negotiations lies in appreciating 
the constancy of the South’s overarching concerns and the equal constancy 
of its inability to achieve any of its goals. What galvanized the North-South 
polarization at both conferences was the totally different perceptions that 
the industrialized countries and the developing countries have about what 
the “real” environmental issues exactly are.” 

The South’s frustration was fuelled by the fact that the argument of 
South in favour of defining additional financial resources as its “right” and 
as “compensation” from the North for despoiling the planet’s environment 
was seen by the North (at both conferences) as distraction, extortion, and 
exploitation of the issues to “pry more foreign aid money out of the rich”.? 

The single most striking conclusion of comparing the tone and content of 
North-South environmental negotiations is that in the past two decades 
during which the world map has been redrawn, nothing—either in argu- 
ment or in the predicament of the South—has changed.” Maurice Strong, 
who was Secretary-General at both conferences, pointed out at his last 
Press conference at Rio: “Whilst this conference has been successful as a 
meeting, not a single thing has changed regarding our civilized behaviour. 
We didn’t succeed 20 years ago at the Stockholm Conference and we don’t 
have another 20 to waste.”™ 

The “development and environment” section of the summarized 
general debate in the official UNCHE Report” can today be read as a 


a Hill, n. 25; Pell and Case, n. 26; Rowland, n. 25; Pirages, n. 30; Agarwal, n. 12; Agarwal 
and Narain, n. 37; French, n. 11; Khor, n. 5; and Peng, The Future of North-South Relations: 
Conflict or Cooperation?, n. 35. 

Given the South's “strength of numbers”, the North has long been weary of allowing the 
South to play too forceful a role in international institutions. Werner Levi pointed out 
fifteen years ago that the international legal system was being “disadvantageously affected” 
because “the developing states are changing their tactics from making demands in international 
forums to assuming active roles in international institutions; they are trying to use mternational 
law to obtain a greater share of the world’s wealth; and, above all, and affecting everything 
cho, the developed and developing states take two totally different approaches to the 
regulation of their relationship.” See Werner Levi, Contemporary International Law: A 
Concise Introduction (Boulder, CO, 1979). His last insight is of great relevance. The mngle 
biggest hurdle in the UNCED process remained the totally different meanings that the North 
and the South attach to “environment”, “development”, and the “environment-development” 
interaction. 

2 Rowland, n. 25; Hill, n. 25; Pirages, n. 30; Sebenius, n. 33; and Simons, n. 16. See also 
Dianne Dumanosh, “Goals Set for Earth Summit, but Disagreements Shadow Rio Meeting”, 
Boston Globe, 5 April 1992. 

2 See interview given by Gro Harlem Brundtland, “The Problems Remain the Same”, in 
ECOmmunication (Oslo), no. 1/92. 

H Quoted in Khor, n. 11. 

S See Report of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, n. 27. 
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surrogate summary of the development and environment discussions at 
UNCED. Here are some excerpts: 


Considerable emphasis was placed by speakers from [the] developing 
countries upon the fact that for two-thirds of the world’s population the 
human environment was dominated by poverty, malnutrition, illiteracy, 
and misery . . . . The priority of [the] developing countries was devel- 
opment. Until the gap between the poor and the rich countries was 
substantially narrowed, little if any progress could be made... . sup- 
port for environmental action must not be an excuse for reducing 
development . . . . there must be a substantial increase in development{al] 
assistance . . . . Many speakers from [the] developing countries stated 
that there was exploitation of their natural resources by [the] developed 
countries for their own purposes; some protested against the activities of 
multinational corporations .... the only criterion of the success of 
environmental programmes was the substantial improvement of the 
conditions of life of the vast majority of mankind. To achieve this there 
must be an entirely new attitude on the part of the developed countries 
towards their responsibilities . . . . it would be intolerable if the nations 
which had created the world’s environmental problems should expect 
others to meet the cost.* 


From the NIEO to the NIEO 


The Stockholm Conference of 1972 is often treated as no more than a 
footnote in much of the literature dealing with the history of the North- 
South debate. This is so largely because, soon after the Stockholm Con- 
ference, the world was brought almost to a standstill by the oil crisis of 
1973, which has been seen as the “official” launching-point for the New 
International Economic Order, which, though popularly called the NIEO, 
we shall refer to, for the purpose of this article, as the NIE(co)O.” 


* Ibid., passim. 

? Hansen defines the NIE(co)O debate as a conflict about “conceptions about the man- 
agement of soaety”. See Roger D Hansen, Beyond the North-South Stalemate (New York, 
1979). Krasner sees it as the South’s fundamental challenge to the present order of what he 
calls “global liberalism”, and points out that “vulnerabihty, not simple poverty” was the 
motivating force for the newly independent developing countries. See Stephan D Krasner, 
Structural Conflict: The Third World against Global Liberalism (Berkeley, CA, 1985). In 
popular understanding, however, it is generally agreed that for the South NIE(co)O was a 
movement aimed at restructuring the iniquitous global economx relations; and for the North 
it was an effort to bring into the folds of the “global free market” the two-thirds of humanity 
that Irved in the socalled Third World. The oil crisis, the new strategic South-South alliances 
that emerged in that context, especially those motivated by the desire of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) to exert its leadership role, and the growing 
resentment in the South against an unjust world economic system precipitated what was called 
one of the most umportant modern global conflicts. See Craig Murphy, The Emergence of the 
NIEO Ideology (Boulder, CO, 1984). Forging a new unity in its ranks, the South gamed in June 
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However, it needs to be appreciated that the NIE(co)O had been brewing 
slowly within the documents of the Nonaligned Movement (NAM), the G- 
T7, and the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) for nearly a decade before it caught international attention. 
Krasner sees the movement as the culmination of efforts that had begun 
even earlier—in the 1940s.* Whereas the oil crisis was the event that 
bought it to the forefront of global attention, UNCHE was probably the 
first major international forum where the South negotiated as a bloc and 
presented the arguments that were soon to become the hallmark of the 
NIE(co)O.” 

Neither the current North-South antagonisms in international environ- 
mental negotiations nor the relevance of Stockholm can be understood 
without understanding the NIE(co)O movement. The essential motivation 
for the NIE(co)O was the South’s desire to transform the world economic 
system as characterized by institutions such as the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). At UNCED, the issue that concerned the South the 
most was-no different.” 


1974 a major victory in the Special Session of the United Nations which legitimized its call for 
the creation of a New International Economic Order by passing a resolution and a Plan of 
Action. The United Nations followed its call for establishing the NIE(co)O with the adoption of a 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States in December 1974. However, as geopolitical 
events in the 1980s shaped new alliances, the South’s unity as a bloc weakened, the control of 
the Bretton Woods twins over an increasingly indebted South became even stronger, and the 
North’s perception of the economic importance of the natural resources in the South, 
particularly minerals and agricultural products, dimmished, the NIE(co)O agenda began 
slowly moving away from world attention. 

™ Krasner, n. 57. 

> For an interesting record of the development of the NIE(co)O/North-South debate in 
international forums, see A New International Economic Order. Selected Documents, 
1945-1975 (New York: UNITAR, 1976), 2 vols. See also Charles A. Jones, The North-South 
Dialogue: A Brief History (New York, 1983); Murphy, n. 57; and Bhaskar P. Menon, Global 
Dualogue: The New International Order (London, 1977). We have a good sampling of the 
dependencia debate in Jagdish N. Bhagwati, ed., The New International Economic Order: 
The North-South Debate (Cambridge, MA, 1977) and in Charles F. Doran, George Modelski, 
and Cal Clarke, eds, North/South Relations: Studies of Dependency Reversal (New York, 
1983). The oil crisis of 1973 and its offects on the North-South dialogue are discussed in 
Loring Allen, OPEC Ou (Cambridge, 1979) and in Hossein Askan and John Thomas 
Cummings, Oil, OECD, and the Third World: A Vicious Triangle? (Austin, TX, 1978). 
The implications of the NIE(co)O movement for the South are discussed in detail in P.N. 
Agarwala, The New International Economic Order: An Overview (New York, 1983) and 
in Khadija Haq, cd., Dialogue for a New Order (New York, 1980). For a review of the history 
ot G-77 see Carol Geldart and Peter Lyon, “The Group of 77: A Perspective View”, in 
International Affairs (Cambridge), vol. 57, no. 1, pp. 79-101. For an authoritative sampling of 
the views that shaped the NIE(co)O, see Mahbub-ul-Hag, The Poverty Curtain (London, 
1976). See also Hansen, n. 57; and The Challenge to the South, n. 36. 

® The current credibility of the Bretton Woods twins in the South ranges from those who 
consider them to be “tools of neocolonialism” to those who consider them to be “necessary 
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Yet one may notice a certain hesitation on the part of the environmental- 
ists, especially in the North, to view.the North-South environmental dialogue 
as an extension of the NIE(co)O debate. Partly this is because of the 
fear—as articulated by Sebenius“—that to entertain the South’s develop- 
mental agenda might protract ugly North-South rifts and increase the 
polarizations. This fear ignores the view that to sidestep what the South 
believes to be its just and legitimate concerns has created and prolonged 
these polarizations in the first place, and threatens to imperil the very 
future of international environmental negotiations. 

At the same time this hesitation is accompanied by the kope that a 
collective threat to the global environment may spur collective action,“ or 
that a new ideological commonalty may grow around the concept of 
sustainable development,® or that the elimination of East-West tensions 
might itself ease North-South misapprehensions.“ UNCED and its results 
show that this hope is largely, though not totally, misplaced. 


Understanding the South’s Frustration 


To understand how the South will respond to international environmental 
treatymaking, we must understand the South’s underlying interests. As - 
Porter and Brown point out: 


The tone and substance of North-South bargaining on environmental 
issues are influenced by the structure of the global economic system, 
which exerts indirect pressure on the policies of [the] developing countries 
toward their natural resources and thus constrains the quest for global 
cooperation to save those resources. The developing states’ perceptions 
of the global economic structure as inequitable has long been a factor in 


evils”. Books like Development Debacle: The World Bank in the Phippmes by Walden Bello, 
David Kinley, and Elaine Elinson describe in detail how programmes sponsored by those 
agencies have sometimes been detrimental to the development of the South. Few in the South 
consider the present framework of those institutions democratic or sympathetic to the South’s 
interests. Illustrative of the reasons behind the South’s disdain for the World Bank is a 
confidential memo from the World Bank’s chief economist, Lawrence Summers, in which he 
asked, “Should not the World Bank be encouraging more migration of the dirty industries to 
the LDCs [Lees Developed Countries]? In preempting the arguments against such a proposal 
he notes that the “problem with arguments against all of these proposals for more pollution in 
the LDCs (intrinsic nghts to certain goods, moral reasons, social concerns, lack of adequate 
markets, etc.) could be turned around and used more or less effectively against our [Workd] 
Bank proposal for liberalization”. See “Let Them Eat Pollution”, The Economist (London), 8 
February 1992. Commenting on the memo, an Environmental Defence Fund attorney special- 
izing in World Bank affeurs said: “He has finally put in writing the full imphcations of the 
current neoclassical economic model that reigns at the World Bank and elsewhere.” 
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their policy responses to global environmental issues. Those perceptions 
are based on the reality of the industrialized countries’ dominance of 
world trade and financial systems and the continued evolution of those 
systems to the disadvantage of [the] developing countries.“ 


The following evaluation from India’s leading environmental newsmagazine 
Down to Earth exemplifies the view that the South’s negotiating strategy at 
Rio was no more successful than its negotiating strategy during the NIE(co)O: 


For the South, as a whole, UNCED showed up the failure of its own 
strategy. These countries had gone with the intention of seeking reparation 
from their rich counterparts for the damages caused to the world’s 
environment. But they came back with nothing and looking less moral 
to boot. The North simply dismissed them as a penurious bunch, pulling 
at its purse-strings.“ 


Finally, consider this definition of the NIE(co)O which is illustrative of the 
fact that for the South the current environmental negotiations lie on the 
same continuum as the economic negotiations of the 1970s. By only chang- 
ing the word “economic” to “environmental”, this could be read as a 
definition of the South’s position today: 


The complaint of the poor nations against the present state is not only 
that we are both poor in absolute and relative terms and in comparison 
with the rich nations. It is also that within the existing structure of 
economic [/environmental] interaction we must remain poor, and get 
relatively [sic] poorer, whatever we do... . The demand for a new 
International Economic [/Environmental] Order is a way of saying that 
the poor nations must be enabled to develop themselves according to 
their own interests, and to benefit from the efforts they make.” 


It is this perspective, together with the long history and lingering memories 
of colonial exploitation, which shapes the South’s response to the inter- 
national environmental negotiation regime. It is tempting to dismiss the 
South’s persistent distrust and the resultant militancy towards the North as 
the paranoia of historical baggage. However, a close analysis of the South’s 
charges of “eco-colonialism” and “Green imperialism” would show that its 
frustration—even if originating in the voyages of Christopher Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama—have been exacerbated by events in the much more 
recent past. The anger is directed, not at subjugation in the past, but at 


© Gareth Porter and Janet Welsh Brown, Global Environmental Politics (Boulder, CO, 
1991). 

“ “Are We Ready for Global Unity”, Editorial, Down to Earth, 15 July 1992. 

© See Murphy, n. 57. 
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what is seen as subjugation today. The frustration emerges, not from what 
had come to pass in the past, but from an inability to influence what might 
happen in the future.” 

It is important to understand that we cannot ignore or wish away the 
South’s NIE(co)O agenda. The resilience that the South has displayed in 
pursuing this agenda over the last two decades demonstrates that all 
North-South negotiations, and particularly environmental negotiations, 
will be dogged by this agenda. What is more important and promising is the 
opportunity to transform the New International Economic Order [NIE(co)O] 
into a movement for a New International Environmental Order [NIE(nv)O]. 

The magnitude of the global forum at Rio was an undeniable sign of the 
emergence of such a movement. The movement is going to be fuelled by 
the growing environmental awareness and NGI activism, in both the North 
and the South. This is important, because, unlike the NIE(co)O, which 
was primarily a movement of the South, the NIE(nv)O can be a movement 
of both the South and the North.® It is promising, because, unlike in the 
NIE(co)O, where the South insisted on a North-South dialogue to the 
annoyance of the North, this time it is the North which is calling for a 
dialogue. In addressing the Earth Summit, Jacques Delors, President of 
the European Commission, proclaimed that the “rebirth of North-South 
dialogue is absolutely urgent”. Johan Holmberg of the International Insti- 
tute of Environment and Development reaches the same conclusion. So 
does Martin Khor Peng of the Third World Resurgence.” 

During the dying moments of the NIE(co)O, Mahbub-ul-Hagq predicted 
that “only a real international economic or political crisis will convince all 
sides to rush [back] to the negotiating table . . . [to] revive the North-South 
dialogue”.” The environmental problems of today constitute such a crisis. 
In the revival of this dialogue there is the danger that like the NIE(co)O 
before it, the NIE(nv)O would also be fraught with conflicts of interests— 
and not just among the Governments but also among the NGIs. But there 
is also a great opportunity because, unlike most other international con- 
flicts, global environmental issues are by definition a “non-zero-sum” 
game; an environmental gain for either side is, by definition, an environ- 
mental gain for everybody. This challenge for both the North and the 
South is to ensure that “win-win” solutions are found and that the fate of 
the NIE(nv)O is different from that of the NIE(co)O. 


“a See Agarwal and Narain, n. 37; Banuri, n. 6; and Peng, n. 35 

© What can be especially promising for the South is that scholars, and even pobticians, in 
the North have realized that environmental management may require new economic para- 
digms. See, for example, Al Gore, n. 24. While their proposals may be different from those of 
the South, the common thrust can reinforce the South’s position. 

™ Peng, n. 35. 

n Mahbub-ul-Hagq, “North-South Dialogue: Is There a Future?”, in Khadija Haq, Dialogue 
for a New Order, n. 59. 
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“Stop Feeling Angry with the North and Sorry for Yourself” 


So far we have tried to show how twenty years of international environ- 
mental negotiations have left the South increasingly frustrated by its inability 
to promote its just and legitimate environmental interests and also how 
there is today a “window of opportunity” for the South to achieve through 
the emerging New International Environmental Order what it has failed to 
achieve through what some in the North see as the “discredited” New 
International Economic Order.” This section proposes a strategy that 
might enable the South to avail itself of this opportunity. 

In doing so the premise is that the negotjation strategy adopted by the 
South so far is flawed because it has failed to produce the desired results 
and that its essential flaw derives from the perception it has bred in the 
North that it is confrontational, adversarial, militant, and anti-North (as 
opposed to pro-South). Some in the South might argue that the confronta- 
tional path that the North-South dialogue has often taken is as much a 
function of the South’s false hopes (of what it might achieve) as of the 
North’s false fears (of what it might lose); others might contend that the 
South’s anger is neither unjustified nor unprovoked. 

While we do not propose to undertake a detailed discussion on whether 
these perceptions are justified, we may yet mention that “it takes two to 
make a fight”. Yet the flip-side of the same adage is that it takes only one 
to stop the fight. If the achievement of goals is more important than the 
mere “retaliationary value” of confrontation (the “getting even” mentality), 
as we assume it is, then it is in the South’s interest to be the side which 
realizes that, since no one is winning, it is best to redefine the game from 
what has largely been seen as a “zero-sum” exercise to a “win-win” 
strategy. 

It is not being suggested that all confrontation is necessarily bad. It is 
better, for example, to confront a problem than to ignore it. Like conflict, 
confrontation too is natural and sometimes even healthy. What is not 
natural, and certainly not healthy, is confrontation for confrontation’s sake 
or for the sake of “getting even”. As the former Secretary-General of the 
British Commonwealth and a major leader of the South, Sir Shridath 
Ramphal, points out, all North-South dialogue is “bound to be disputuous 
[sic] . . . . the real question is whether that dialogue is productive of agree- 
ment and so contribute to a more harmonious world, or it is to be so mired 
in discord as to enlarge global instability”.” Also, the opposite of confront- 
ation is not weakness. There are times to confront and there are times to 
negotiate; discerning between the two is what strategy is all about. The 
need for reasoned strategy for international environmental negotiations 


7 See, for example, Sebenius, n. 33. 
D Shridath S. Ramphal, “Unity Alone is Not Strength”, in Khadija Haq, Dialogue for a 
New Order, n. 59. 
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emerges from the realization that the product of any negotiation is not the 
agreement but its implementation, which in turn is nearly always a function 
not just of the agreement but of the process by which it is reached.* A 
“good” process is one that is perceived by the parties concerned as being 
fair, efficient, wise, and stable;” allows for efficient “packaging”;™ can 
build a relationship between the parties;” foster a problem-solving atti- 
tude;™ and lead to mutual-gain solutions.” 

As the South has found, through bitter experience, a “good” process is a 
derivative, not of how strongly you believe in your positions or how 
legitimate your interests are, but of how effective a strategy you can adopt. 
In an insightful analysis of why the North-South negotiations during 
the NIE(co)O failed, Mahbub-ul-Haq stressed that this dialogue has “deteri- 
orated to a ritual and a skilful exercise in non-dialogue”.” The same could 
well be said about the North-South aspect of the UNCED negotiations. 
The reasons Haq gave for this situation then are equally true today. He 
catalogued five major mistakes: (a) the objective of the dialogue was never 
clearly perceived; (b) many developing countries failed to realize the 
importance of internal reforms; (c) the developing countries insisted on 
presenting the NIE(co)O as a “demand of the South”; (d) the South 
entered negotiations without adequate preparation; and (e) the South 
assumed that the new order would be given to them by the North. 

In understanding, and sympathizing, with the South’s concerns and 
frustrations, the advice we offer to the South is: “Stop feeling angry with 
the North and sorry for yourself.” The 8-point strategy proposed here 
evolves from the principal lessons learnt from negotiation theory." Yet it is 
rooted entirely in the experience of the South in twenty years of 
international environmental negotiations, and is particularly informed by 
the experience of the New International Economic Order movement. In 
the parlance of negotiation literature this strategy may be described as 
“being unconditionally constructive”® or “principled nonconfrontation”.” 


™ Lawrence E. Sussland and Jeffrey Cruikshank, Breaking the Impasse (New York, 1987); 
and Harold H. Saunders, “We Need a Larger Theory of Negotiation: The Importance of the 
Pre-Negotiation Phase”, in J. William Breslin and Jeffrey Z. Rubin, eds, Negotiation Theory 
and Practice (Cambridge, MA, 1991). 

3 Susskind and Cnukshank, n. 74. 7 

™ Howard Raiffa, The Art and Saence of Negotiation (Cambridge, MA, 1982). 

” Roger Fisher and Scott Brown, Gettmg Together (New York, 1988). 

™ Dean G. Pruitt and Jeffrey Z. Rubin, Socal Confitct. Escalation, Stalemate, and Settle- 
ment (New York, 1986). 

” Roger Fisher, William Ury, and Bruce Patton, Getting to Yes, edn 2 (New York, 1991). 

© Mahbub-ul-Hag. n. 71. 

= This strategy is based on the insights recerved from major texts in negotiation theory. Of 
particular importance are the following: Raiffa, n. 76; Pruitt and Rubin, n. 78; Susskind and 
Cruikshank, n. 74; Fisher and Brown, n. 77; Fisher, Ury, and Patton, n. 79; and I. William 
Zartman and Maureen R. Berman, The Practical Negotiator (New Haven, CT, 1982). 

2 Fisher and Brown, n. 77. 

© Fisher, Ury, and Patton, n. 79. 
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Yet it needs to be stressed that this is not a soft strategy. In many cases it is 
likely to lead to actions far more stringent than those being adopted now. 
The fundamental difference in this strategy is that it seeks to redefine 
North-South environmental negotiations as a “non-zero-sum” game, where 
gains for one party are measured, not in terms of losses for the others, but in 
terms of its own tangible gains. Where success is measured, not by how 
much one side “gives” to the other, whether in terms of financial assistance 
or control over resources, but by how much is “gained” by humanity, both 
present and future generations, in terms of quality of life. 


Focus on Interests, Not Positions 


In any negotiation most parties come to the negotiating table with “posi- 
tions”, yet it is “interests” that bring them to the table. Fisher and others 
define the distinction, saying that positions are “something you have decided 
upon”, whereas interests are “what caused you to so decide”.* As parties 
entrench themselves in “win4ose” positions, the seeds of escalation are 
sown.” It is always important, and sometimes difficult, to focus on one’s 
own interest as well as the interests of the other party. In the heat of 
positional bargaining, it is all too easy to get carried away by the emotional 
rhetoric that often surrounds positions—your own positions and those of 
the others. Negotiators who fully undefstand and retain grasp of their own 
interests are less likely to leave the table with hollow victories like those 
that the South scored at Rio; and those who are able to appreciate and 
respond to the interests of the other party are most likely to stimulate 
creative, mutually advantageous solutions. 

As argued earlier, the South’s interests in environmental negotiations 
have remained unchanged: to seek development and a better life for its 
people. Its positions, however, have varied from demanding the proverbial 
“pound of flesh” for the North’s historical sins to seeking “charity” in the 
name of developmental assistance. The first forces the North to entrench 
deeper into retaliationary confrontations; the second puts the South in a 
position of subservience. The proposed strategy recommends that instead 
of trying to invoke the North’s guilt or generosity, the South’s own interests 
would be best served by invoking the North’s interest. 

Such a strategy is better employed today than in the 1970s because of the 
North’s desire to be at the negotiating table with the South, and the 

“ Ibid. ` 

© Pruitt and Rubin, n. 78. ' 

™ This is not to suggest that the past is past and that, therefore, it is irrelevant. The South’s 
case for demanding reparation is indeed compelling. The past ıs never inconsequential, but it 
must always be placed and seen in context. The South needs to build the case for past 
compensation logically, rather than emotionally. To ask the North to pay for the sins of 
Christopher Columbus and the havoc of five centuries of colonialism is tempting but futile, 
but to insist on changes in the systems that are the legacies of those practices is both desirable 
and logical. 
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opportunity this offers to trade across issues that the sides value differently.” 
The argument that poverty itself is the worst polluter has the moral as well 
as intellectual potential to make poverty eradication—which is the 
“developmental interest” of the South—to become an “environmental 
interest” for the North. However, framing such an argument would require 
a major intellectual initiative, which must come from the South. If the 
change is to be lasting, the South would need to make out a case for structural 
change rather than be “bought” by a few more crumbs in its beggar’s bowl. 
The advice given by Mahbub-ul-Haq to NIE(co)O leaders is equally valid 
for NIE(nv)O initiators: 


The developing countries, in their initial excitement of the battle, have 
sometimes confused short-term concessions for structural changes... . 
It has not been clear at times whether their demand is for a little more 
foreign assistance, a few more trade preferences, or a quick dose of debt 
relief, or whether it is for the elimination of those biases within the 
international market system which prevent full and self-reliant devel- 
opment of their national economies. A clarification of objectives at both 
ends is vital for serious negotiations." 


Wherever it can, the South must not only make its own interests explicit, 
but also insist on making the interests of the North explicit. For example, if a 
North-South financial transfer is being made to defer the cost to the South 
of signing a treaty that the North is interested in, then it is to the benefit of 
both sides to frame the transaction as a mutually advantageous “environ- 
mental deal” (which it is) rather than as an act of the North’s “benevolence” 
(which it is not, since the North is getting a “service” in return). This would 
save the South from a sense of false indebtedness and ensure better 
compliance by the North since now the South can be held to its part of the 
bargain. Such an arrangement is likely to give negotiators and implementors 
on both sides a clearer and unambiguous understanding of why the bargain 
has been struck and what is expected of each party. The lesson to be 
remembered is that the “[r]equirement for effective conflict settlement is 
neither cooperation nor competition, but . . . ‘enlightened self-interest’”.” 


Redefine the Power Balance 


A skewed balance of economic, political, and technological power is the 
principal driving force of the North-South confrontation. As Krasner 
points out, the North-South debate is not just about wealth, it is about 


8 See Raiffa, n. 76; and Susskind and Cruikshank, n. 74. 

= Mahbub-ul-Hag, n. 71. 

” Jeffrey Z Rubm, “Some Wise and Mistaken Assumptions about Confhict and Negotiation”, 
ın Bresley and Rubin, n. 74. 
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power as well.” More specifically, it is about the South’s perception of its 
powerlessness. However, it is suggested here that the South is not in fact 
powerless. But the onus of redefining the existing power dynamics lies with 
the South.” 

The purpose of this recommendation is not to suggest that this power 
imbalance is in any way irrelevant, unimportant, or unreal. Far from it. 
The South’s disadvantage, as exemplified by the poverty and deprivation 
of its peoples, is very real. The dilemma, however, is that the more 
powerless it feels, the less able it is to affect the power status quo. North— 
South environmental negotiations are, therefore, a perfect example of 
what Lord McCarthy calls a game “more akin to poker than to chess”.” 
Many in the South have echoed the McCarthian argument that negotiation 
in these settings “is seen not just as a matter of logic and argument” but as 
a function of “the way the cards are dealt”. It is in accepting the validity of 
this argument that the case is built for applying what Fisher and others call 
“negotiation jujitsu”.” 

Apologists in the South have based their pleas for charity on the “desper- 
ate powerlessness” of the South. The militants on the other hand have 
_ overestimated the efficacy of the South’s “power to disrupt”. Both consti- 
tute serious miscalculations of the power that the South does, and can, 
enjoy. Stockholm and Rio have both demonstrated that the South does 
have power. It has the power of moral persuasion in that it has indeed been 
a “victim” of the global environmental crisis;™ it also has the power of 
numbers, especially in UN institutions. The South has used its power to 
advantage in both conferences in ensuring that the issues and options that 
it least liked were kept out of the final texts. However, it has failed to bring 
the concerns and solutions that it does support into the texts of the 
agreements. In this, its power may be seen as a “negative” power—the 
power to stop, rather than the power to shape. Indeed this is so largely, but 
certainly not entirely, because of the North’s much greater economic and 


” Krasner, n. 57. 

” This section is largely influenced by the lectures delivered by Professor Roger Fisher on 9 
December 1992 (as part of the Program on Negotiation seminar on “Negotiation and Dispute 
Resolution”) and by Professor Lawrence Susskind on 8 Apn! 1993 (as part of the 
seminar on “Mediation and Other Facilitative Roles in Dispute Resolution”). It also owes 
much to William McCarthy’s “The Role of Power and Pnnciple in Getting to Yes” and to 
Roger Fisher’s “Negotiating Power: Getting and Using Influence”, both in Breslin and 
Rubin, n. 74. See also Fisher, Ury, and Patton, n. 79. 

2 McCarthy, n. 91. 

© Fisher, Ury, and Patton (n. 79) define “negotiation jujitsu” as the art of putting the other 
side's strength to one’s own advantage. 

% To cite just a few examples, while the South’s contnbution to stratospheric ozone 
depletion is minimal, it will be affected no less than those who have benefited from the 
chemical use that has created the problem Sumilarty, the South is likely to suffer on account 


of the possible cHmate change disproportionately to its contribution. 
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political power. However, the South has only itself to blame for not having 
“developed”—and deployed—its negotiating power further. 

In believing that all power if fungible and economic or that military 
strength is entirely transformable into negotiating power, the South has 
trapped itself into a downward spiral of perceived powerlessness, where 
the assumption of powerlessness breeds the reality.” What it has failed to 
recognize, and thereby to develop, is the power of its own legitimacy, the 
power of its own preparation, and the power of its own credibility.“ Most 
importantly, it has never tried to cultivate its BATNA (Best Alternative to 
a Negotiated Agreement).” 

“Every negotiation has to be seen in the light of the larger goal. In 
environmental negotiations, where the North and the South are bound to 
be differentially interested in different aspects of the agreement or agree- 
ments on different issues, the potential for trading between issues is full of 
innovative possibilities. At UNCED, for example, it was the South, not the 
North, that enjoyed the better BATNA. Arguably, the South could have 
walked out of the conference at any time and still held the moral high 
ground. The North never had that luxury. Yet the South came back with 
frameworks on issues of greater interest to the North—as, for example, 
climate change, biodiversity, and forests—which gave it nothing of what it 
was seeking, not even statements of principles on issues of concern—as, for 
example, desertification, poverty, and water. 


Be Hard on Issues, Not on People 


As pointed out earlier, nothing has influenced and shaped the South’s 
frustration more than five centuries of shared colonial exploitation. While 


© In his lecture on 9 December 1992 (mentioned in n. 91, earlier) Professor Roger Fisher 
cites six “crippling assumptions” about negotiation: (a) We are more powerful and, therefore, 
we can relax; (b) we are less powerful and, therefore, there rs no point in trying; (c) all power 
is fungible; (d) the power to destroy is the power to persuade; (e) pain is equal to pleasure; 
and (f) military power is equal to negotiating power. In international environmental negoti- 
ations the North has long been caught in the first of these, whereas the South has succumbed 
to all the remaming five in varying degrees. 

™ See mfra. 

” If interests are what brings a party to the negotiation table and the process is what drives 
parties towards “mutual-gain” solutions, BATNA is what tells them when to say “yes” and 
when to walk out. In describing this concept Fisher and others stress that the “relative 
negotiating power of two parties depends primarily upon how attractive to each is the option 
of not reaching agreement”. BATNA gives negotiators a realstic measure of what exactly is a 
“good”, “bad”, or “just acceptable” agreement. BATNAs are Hable to change as negotiations 
progress. Also BATNA assessment is never simple. Yet unvestment of time and effort in 
carefully understanding and developing one’s BATNA is always worthwhile. There is 
no better advice for a negotiator than “Know your BATNA and don’t lose sight of it”. 
Susskind and Cruikshank, n. 74. Whereas the knowledge of one’s own BATNA affords a 
Negotiator a safety net against “bad” agreements, an appreciation of the other party’s 
BATNA can accelerate “good” agreements 
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this might otherwise have been an unfair reaction on the South’s part, it 
needs to be appreciated that the anger derives not just from the past but 
from the present. The past is invoked primarily because the South sees the 
current global systems of economics, trade, and governance as an exten- 
sion of the same colonial legacy and as no less exploitative. Its inability to 
influence change in these systems can sometimes lead the South to vent 
anger and frustration on people rather than on issues. 

Within the vocabulary of the more militant Southern voices one sees 
frustration being translated into an attack on those who are seen as “offenders” 
rather than on the “offence”. It is not surprising, then, that the dialogue 
soon converts into a lock-in, with each side entrenching itself deeper into 
what is seen as a “defence of its identity”. When the focus moves from a 
dialogue on principles to an exchange of accusations, objectivity is often 
the first casualty, and stalemate converts to escalation.” For example, with 
the US President, George Bush, arriving at UNCED, saying that “the 
American lifestyle is not open to negotiation”, and the Indian Minister for 
the Environment, Kamal Nath, responding that “our position is that [the] 
USA is the biggest culprit in the world”, there was little hope left even for 
thinking about “mutual-gain” solutions and meaningful dialogues.” 

What is sacrificed here is not just civility, but relationship—and the 
latter is a critical component of a good negotiating process.“ Even more 
importantly, the focus shifts from issues to personalities. In a world where 
everyone—particularly the Press—loves a “bad” fight, the reason for the 
fight soon becomes irrelevant. As issues are relegated to a peripheral seat, 
potential allies are lost; potential points, never scored. In attacking the 
“offender” rather than the “principle” behind the perceived offence, the 
possibility of any solution, let alone a “mutual-gain” solution, is soon 
foreclosed. 

While such a strategy may make some feel like Jack standing up to the 
giant, there is little, if any, substantive gain to be made. It is easy to forget 
that the fight is not against the Bretton Woods twins, but for accountability, 
transparency, and democracy in international institutions; not against the 
American lifestyle, but for more conserving patterris af consumption; not 
against the wealth of the North but for poverty eradication in the South. It 
is ironic in surveying the results from Rio that while the South was extremely 
“hard” on people (as, for example, President George Bush, the United 
States, the World Bank, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
etc.), it was surprisingly “soft” on issues, and in the end agreed to the 
perpetuation of all the principles it was supposedly crusading against. 


™ See Pruitt and Rubin, n. 78. 

” The quotations are from Down to Earth of 15 July 1992. 

™ Seo Fisher and Brown, n. 77; Zartman and Berman n. 81; and James K. Sebenius, 
Negotiating the Law of the Sea (Cambridge, MA, 1984). 
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Redefine the Agenda 


Along with the other recommendations given later in this article, this 
recommendation lies at the heart of this strategy and could well become 
the difference between success and failure for the South in the emerging 
NIE(nv)O. One of the South’s major criticisms is that the international 
environmental agenda is principally driven by Northern concerns. For 
example, it is argued that even though global warming and ozone depletion 
may end up affecting the South disproportionately, they are of the 
North’s making. And they are more important for the North than for the 
South, in that the South has more pressing survival issues to deal with. 
Similarly, the issues of biodiversity and forests, as they are currently 
defined, are of much greater interest to the North than to the South.” 
This criticism is not unjustified. However, the hope that the North might, 
of its own accord, devise an agenda that reflects the South’s interests rather 
than its own is unjustified, and demonstrates an unfortunate naiveté about 
the world we live in. 

The onus of redefinition, it must be realized, lies with the South. While 
environmental activists in the South have begun demanding a redefinition 
of the international environmental agenda, Government negotiators have 
found themselves increasingly constrained by the agenda already on the 
table. Anil Agarwal poignantly asks: “Which questions should [the world] 
try to solve first[?] Why ozone layer depletion or climate change or bio- 

_diversity conservation? Why not the international financial system, terms 
of trade or poverty, all of which have deep ecological linkages with the 
environmental problems of the South?” 

Arguably, the South has an appealing case. If the world needs a global 
climate change treaty to avert the likelihood of an unknown number of 
possible deaths and an equally unknown amount of possible agricultural 
loss over an unknown period of time, then does it not stand to reason that 
the world needs treaties on safe drinking water and loss of soil much more? 
These are already costing many more lives and much greater agricultural 
loss each year than the worst case scenario of global warming might do in 
fifty years? 

Yet, to demand such an agenda the South must first make an effort to 
define, defend, and propagate it. It is up to the South to take the lead in 
defining this new agenda and linking it to the concerns of the North so that 
it does not feel “left out” as the South feels left out of the current one. The 
creative linkages advocated in much of negotiation theory” and stressed in 


™ Agarwai,n 12; Agarwal and Narain, n. 37; Peng, n. 35; and The Challenge to the South, 
n. 36. 


x Agarwal, n. 12 
™ See Raiffa, n 76; and Sebenius, n 100. 
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recommendations by the Salzburg Initiative’ and other proposals for 
reforming the international environmental negotiation system can be 
fruitfully served by such a redefined agenda that seeks to include the 
interests of both the South and the North.™ 

The South’s redefined agenda must also resist the temptation from the 
North to “balkanize” environmental treatymaking by focussing on smaller 
and smaller issues in the hope of quicker results. Such a view—as well as 
the approach of the ozone depletion negotiations, where the countries of 
the North essentially decided the treaty among themselves and then haggled 
over financial resources with the South later—should be resisted. The 
South must emphasize the holistic approach instead so that trading between 
issues (and treaties) that the parties value differently may be facilitated.” 


Organize Yourself 


The centrality of good organization in effective negotiation is a major 
thrust of the Salzburg Initiative on reforming the international environ- 
mental negotiation system.™ Scholars of the South have also called for a 


™ The full title of the document is “Salzburg Initiative: Strategies for Improving the 
Effectiveness of International Environmental Negotiation”. Cited hereinafter as the Salzburg 
Initiative. 

™ See Richard Elliot Benedick, Ozone Diplomacy: New Directions in Safeguarding the 
Planet (Cambridge, MA, 1991); R.S. Eckaus, “Central Issues in the Négotiations on Limiting 
Greenhouse Warming” (Cambridge, MA: MIT Industrial Liaison Program, mimeographed, 
1992); Porter and Brown, n. 65; Mathews, n. 31; and E.B Skolmkoff, “The Policy Gridlock | 
on Global Warming”, Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), summer 1990, pp. 77-93. 

»* An important manifestation of a redefined agenda is the reframing of the issues already 
on the table. Let us consider, for example, the thorny question of financial arrangements. The 
South demands financial assistance but is unwilling to relinquish control of its sovereignty. 
The North, even where it is willing to pay, doubts the South’s capacity and will to fulfil any 
commitments it makes. Reframing the debate from one of “deliverance of aid” to “compen- 
sation for Hability and services” may in fact be a “win-win” solution. Agarwal’s proposal is 
that “the argument that the rich must pay their ecological bills must ring loud and clear”. See 
Agarwal, n. 12. However, be realizes that such a strategy would mean that 


the South must be prepared to take the moral high ground, where it must make it 
absolutely clear that it is not looking out for any money whatsoever. It should ask for 
nothing lees than systemic changes in the world’s political and financial systems so that fair 
and equitable systems of environmental discipline can be enforced for all, cluding the 
South . . . . And in this process the South should make ıt clear that if ıt gets anything, well 
and good, but otherwise it does not want a penny more. 


= For related discussion, sec Agarwal and Narain, n. 37; Benedick, n. 105, Mathews, n 
31; Peng, n. 35; Skoinikoff, n. 105; T.C. Schelling, “Economic Responses to Global Warming. 
Prospects for Cooperative Approaches”, m Rudiger Dornbusch and James M. Poterba, 
Global Warming: Economic Policy Responses (Cambridge, MA, 1991), and Sebenius, nn. 33 
and 100. 

™ The Salrburg Initiative, n. 104. 
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better organized South.” The lesson from negotiation theory is also 
the same.’ Though somewhat belatedly, environmentalists in the South 
are coming to similar conclusions." 

An important insight into the importance of organization in negotiation 
comes from Sir Shridath Ramphal, who has been an important leader of 
the South in both the NIE(co)O and the emerging NIE(nv)O. In his Unity 
Alone is Not Strength he writes: 


The trouble is that an instinct for unity without organization has persisted 
into an era of negotiations when organization itself has become the 
concomitant of unity and the precondition for unified action. The organ- 
ization of the South for effective negotiation with the North can never 
be free of difficulty; the question now is, however, whether effective 
negotiation with the North on even practical cooperation within the 
South is possible without such organization. All evidence suggests that it 
is not.” 


Environmental negotiations, though essentially political in nature, are 
often shrouded in scientific and technical complexities for which the nations 
of the South are not always prepared. The time and expense spent on 
protracted international negotiations is another limiting factor. All this is 
often compounded by the fact that those who negotiate treaties are usually 
professional diplomats rather than those directly concerned with environ- 
mental implementation.“ Individual countries in the South need to culti- 
vate the human resources required for complex environmental negotiations. 
More importantly, the South as a whole requires a well-coordinated strategy, 
which allows the scarce resources of time, money, and human capital to be 
pooled for maximum effectiveness. 

A proposal floated for nearly a decade now and formally outlined in the 
report of the South Commission recommends the setting up of a South 
Secretariat.'* The Commission argues: “The South is not well organized at 
the global level and has [therefore] not been effective in mobilizing its 
shared expertise and experience or its bargaining power. As a consequence, it 
is at a great disadvantage in its relations with the North. This is also 
prejudicial to the process of South-South cooperation.” It points out how, 
in the absence of such an organization, individual developing countries cannot 
sustain their solidarity in view of the temptation to seek separate deals and 


= Mahbub-ul-Hag, nn. 59 and 71 

™ Fisher, Ury, and Patton, n. 79. 

ni Agarwal, n. 12; Peng, n. 35; and Khor, nn. 5 and 11. 
‘2 Ramphal, n. 73. 

™ Caldwell, n. 25` 

1H Khor, n. 5. 

"S The Challenge to the South, n. 36. 
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how the South as a whole has failed to respond to the needs of complex 
collective negotiation. It then goes on to suggest that the establishment of a 
South Secretariat would facilitate “well-organized collective action [to] 
benefit all countries, with little, if any, significant sacrifice of national 
advantage . . . [will] establish common priorities . . . share technical and 
negotiating expertise . . . [encourage] constructive South-South cooper- 
ation . . . develop a shared professional service to support [the South] on 
matters under negotiation . . . and update [the] negotiating agenda”. 

To this exhaustive list, two related priorities suggested by the Salzburg 
Initiative and advocated by Lawrence Susskind of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology need to be added.’ The first is the importance of 
prenegotiation which was so amply highlighted during the UNCED process; 
the second is the need for the South to come to all environmental negoti- 
ations with at least one draft treaty. This would not only reinforce the 
previous four recommendations of this strategy but give the South a 
headstart in the negotiation process and a much better chance of influencing 
the final draft. Given that there may be a multitude of sub-interests within 
the South, multiple drafts from the South may sometimes be required. 

The importance of such drafts is exemplified by the Rio Declaration on 
Environment and Development (unfortunately acronymed Rio DEAD). 
After protracted debate during the fourth UNCED PrepCom in New 
York, and with only two days to go, no consensus was emerging.’” At this 
point the Plenary Chairman, Ambassador Tommy Koh of Singapore, 
announced that he would draft a new version as a last effort. Thanks to 
some powerful backstage negotiations and Koh’s leadership, following 
even more heated debate, this version was adopted very late on the last 
night. Without taking any credit away from the mediation skills of Tommy 
Koh, it needs to be appreciated that he succeeded in coming up with a draft 
that “no one was happy with but every one was able to live with” because 
he was able to work with two draft declarations that had earlier been 
proposed by the United States and G-77. Without them it is doubtful if 
even he would have been able to craft the acceptable, though not uncontro- 
versial, Rio Declaration.'” 


™ Ibid. See also Lawrence E. Susskind, Environmental Diplomacy: Negotiating More 
Effective Global Agreements (New York, 1994), chapter 7. 

17 At one point during the protracted and unproductive debate on the Rio Declaration, a 
Canadian delegate said that he looked upon the Declaration as a “poetic and inspirational 
statement that could inspire ecological values in the next generation: something a little girl 
could hang on ber bedroom wall”. To this a Southern delegate reportedly replied that “in my 
country httle giris do not have bedrooms”. This was a defining moment in the debate which 
exemplified the stark differences between the environmental perceptions of the North and the 
South. Interestingly, at Stockholm too the North had intended the Declaration to be a brief 
poetic statement, while the South had stated that it wanted it to be a statement of principles. 

™ The US delegation, for instance, remained unhappy with the text, particularly with 
Principle 3 (opposition to the right to develop), Principle 7 (rejection of any interpretation 
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Develop Your Constituency 


As already elaborated, the South is not a homogeneous whole. However, 
the need for the South to negotiate as a single bloc has been effectively 
argued and is widely accepted within the South.” The argument for doing 
so during the NIE(nv)O remains the same that it was during the NIE(co)O. 
Individually, or even as subgroupings, the developing countries do not 
have the necessary bargaining power to influence global decisions, and 
collectively there is enough commonalty in their joint desire for develop- 
ment to negotiate effectively as a bloc. It is also argued that “the concept of 
the nation state as an arena for independent economic development is 
becoming increasingly obsolete”, that a wave of regional groupings is 
inevitable, and that the South has a role to play as a major supra-group.” 

However, as G-77’s experience during UNCED exemplified, surviving 
as a supra-group is not an easy task when the economic, ideological, and 
geographical diversity is as great as it is with the South. Negotiation theory, 
particularly the works by Raiffa and Sebenius,™ have some important 
insights to offer on the issue of coalitions. The important lesson for the 
South is that while coalitions are often built around broad issues, they 
usually fall apart around smaller—but more immediate—ones. It is 
important for the South to adopt a strategy where South-South negotiations 
are a necessary part of all North-South negotiations. Not only must differ- 
entially valued issues and treaties be traded between the North and the 
South, but similar trade must take place within the South. For example, 
the environmental interests of the Sahel states of Africa are markedly 


that would imply a recognition or acceptance by the United States of any imternational 
obligation or liabilfty or any diminution in the reeponmbilities of the developing countries), 
Principle 12 (insistence that in certain situations trade measures may provide an effective and 
appropriate means of addressing environmental concerns), and Principle 23 (insistence that 
nothing in the Declaration prejudices or predetermines the status of any territory under 
occupation or the natural resources that pertain to such territories; also insistence that the 
Declaration does not affect the nghts and duties of occupying Powers under the laws of war). 
The United States kept the Declaration open till the closing moments of the conference when, 
with no other country joining in its protest, it issued a written statement listing its formal 
reservations (in brackets above) as interpretative statements for the record. The only conten- 
tious issue that remained was Principle 23 referring to people under occupation. After much 
brokering by the Chairman, Tommy Koh, a compromise was eventually reached: it was 
decided that the language should remain unchanged in the Declaration but that all reference 
to “people under occupation” should be removed from Agenda 21. 

1» See Agarwal, n 12; Willy Brandt, North-South: A Program for Survival (Cambridge, 
MA, 1980) and Common Crisis: North-South Cooperation for World Recovery (Cambridge, 
MA, 1983); Michael Manley, The Poverty of Nations (London, 1991); Julius K. Nyerere, 
“Unity for a New Order”, in Khadija Haq, Dialogue for a New Order, n. 59; Peng, The Future 
of North-South Relations, n 35; Ramphal, n. 73; and The Challenge to the South, n. 36. 

=» Manley, n: 119. ‘ 

= Raiffa, n. 76, and Sebenius, n. 100. 
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different from those of the rainforest nations of South America, or from 
those of the irrigated agricultural countries of Southeast Asia. All of these, 
in turn, are totally different from the issues that concern the economically 
vibrant countries of the Far East or members of the OPEC. 

On the one hand there lies the danger of suppressing any particular 
interest to an extent where particular subgroups splinter out of the larger 
coalition; and on the other hand there is the danger of falling into the 
lowest-common-denominator trap in trying to keep everyone happy. Both 
are detrimental to the South’s larger interests. Any strategy for the South, 
then, must: (a) encourage South-South negotiations that allow the trading 
of differentially valued interests within the South, and (b) focus primarily 
on the larger common issues of systemic change while allowing subgroups 
the lead in focussing on issues of particular interest to them. 

Complementing South-South negotiations is the need for greater South- 
South cooperation.” There is much that the countries of the South can 
learn from one anothez’s experiences, in both economic and environmental 
fields. The South Commission points out: “Sub-regional, regional and 
inter-regional cooperation has now become indispensable for [the South’s] 
sustained growth . .. . the rewards of cooperation can, in time, become 
considerable. But they have to be earned; resources and effort have to be 
invested, and it takes time to produce results.”™ Environmental cooperation 
is likely to be especially beneficial and also devoid of the problems that might 
arise in economic cooperation. In fact, even in issues of technology transfer, 
the countries of the South perhaps have to learn as much from one another 
about sustainable development as from the countries of the North. 

Finally, the single most important step that the South must take in 
developing its constituency is to begin viewing its NGIs as allies rather than 
as adversaries. In fact, environmental NGIs from the South have so far 
done a better job of winning attention for the South’s agenda than Southern 
Governments. With NGIs taking an increasingly activist role in inter- 
national environmental negotiations worldwide, a dominant role for Southern 
NGI is not just desirable; it is imperative. As Agarwal stresses, “the South 
has no other choice after Rio but to go out and engage itself in the 
international dialogue . . . . Southern NGOs and intellectuals must play a 
key role in setting the terms of debate to the maximum extent possible.”™ 
The South, as a bloc, would be well advised to (a) encourage the further 
development of its nongovernmental envirooment-development movement, 
and (b) to further incorporate NGIs into the mainstream of international 
environmental negotiations on behalf of the South. 


™ Tho second implies a strategy very similar to the one in which the European and North 
American countries remain in a loose alliance that allows them to dissociate efforts when 
necded without disallowing the larger, tactical alliance. 

D Mahbbub-ul Hag, nn. 59 and 71; Manley, n. 119; and The Challenge to the South, n. 36. 

™ The Challenge to the South, n. 36. E 

™ Agarwal, n. 12 
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Clean Up Your ‘Own Act 


If the flag of the NIE(co)O was the interdependence of global systems, the 
ing less. The South Commission reiterates this view in today’s context: “It 
is the South’s people who suffer most from the poverty and failings of the 
South . . . . the responsibility to work for change in the present conditions 
therefore lies firmly with the South.”™ 

The power of legitimacy that was referred to earlier can derive only 
from what the South does within its own borders. Its criticism of the 
North’s environmental sins is bound to ring hollow if its own environmental 
record is blemished. If it is to present development and the provision of a 
better life for its people as its principal environmental interest, then it must 
be seen to be working towards this goal at home, regardless of the way the 
negotiations go. The actions of the South must justify the high moral ground 
that its bargaining position suggest. 

In this regard the question posed by Madhu Kishwar cannot be ignored: 
“Why do we not we set our own house in order first?” By way of an 
answer, India’s Anil Agarwal underscores the strategic importance of 
domestic action: 


The challenge to the élite leadership of the South has become clear after 
Rio. If it does not get its house in order, its own internal divisions will be 
used to clamp greater international restrictions on it. And unless it is 
able to get greater honesty, efficiency, and selfreliance into its own 
economic systems, it will be consistently portrayed as a beggar and its 
morality snatched away. It will then be left in a very weak negotiating 
position.™ 


The environmental record of the countries of the South itself leaves 
much to be desired. So far the South has been able to get away with pinning 
the blame for the world’s environmental crisis on the North because the 
North’s contribution to these problems has been disproportionately large 
and also because the South’s problems are due largely to lack of resources 
and development. Yet not all of the South’s environmental woes are the 
result of the North’s actions or the South’s poverty. In many cases they are 
the results of the corruption, unaccountability, intransparency, and lack of 
democracy in national governance.™ 


0S The Challenge to the South, n. 36. 
w Madhu Kishwar, “Why Don’t We Set Our Own House in Order First?”, Down to Earth, 
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In most cases the disparities between the rich and the poor within the 
countries of the South are no less than those between the North and the 
South; the environmental ramifications of this stark internal division and 
inequity are as glaring as those of international divisions and inequities. In 
essence there are a North and a South within the South, and this internal 
North-South division has similar environmental repercussions as the global 
North-South rift. If the South is to maintain its high moral ground—which 
is its principal source of strength in the emerging NIE(nv)O—it must begin 
by, implementing at home the same systemic changes it has been demand- 
ing internationally. If it does so, its case will be hard to argue against; if it 
does not, it will continue to be seen as nothing more than an irritant, not to 
be taken seriously in global environmental negotiations.” 


“Winning” is Not Important, Good Agreements are 


As stated earlier, the hope that the fate of the NIE(nv)O may be different 
from that of the NIE(co)O emerges from the belief that, unlike many otber 
international issues, environmental issues are “non-zero-sum” in character: 
the pie can be expanded and “mutual-gain” or “win-win” strategies are 
possible. However, it is futile to play a “win-win” game with a “win-lose” 
mindset (where the “victory” of a party is measured by the magnitude of 
the “loss” of the other party) because parties are liable to refuse a “winning” 
strategy for themselves just because it does not represent a “losing” out- 
come for the other party. 

The rationale behind this last recommendation is to move the reference 
point for gauging “victory” from how much the other party loses, to how 
much the planet’s environment gains. In standard ecoaomic (as, for example, 
trade) or political (as, for example, armament) negotiations it may be 
understandable to play a “winlose” game. In global environmental 
negotiations, however, a loss for any party is, by definition, a loss for the 
planet and for all humanity. This is not to deny that the capability of 
bearing the costs of mutual gain and the responsibility for causing the 
problem are nearly always differentiated and must be borne differentially. 
The point merely is that the “winose” mindset that has dominated the 
world since the time of national independence movements and the Cold 
War is no longer appropriate for environmental diplomacy.™ 

Appreciating that negotiation lies not in discrete points but along a 
continuum, the South is advised to adopt a “building block” approach to 
negotiations rather than an “all or nothing” approach. The environmental 
issues that are likely to be negotiated in the future have a wide range and 


D Agarwal, n. 12; and Peng, The Future of North-South Relations, n. 35. 
™ Benedick, n. 105; Mathews, n. 11; and Porter and Brown, n. 65. 
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allow the South the opportunity to build on success, across treaties. Instead 
of seeking a single major victory that would change the world in one bold 
stroke, the South would do well to adopt a modular approach that seeks 
blocks of small successes that lead to great cumulative change. It may be 
argued that this is already being done, though by default. What is being 
recommended here is explicit prioritization and planning. The South must 
come prepared with strategies and priorities, not just for a particular 
negotiation, but for the negotiations beyond that. Success would be measured, 
not just by what the South takes away from the table at the end ofa 
particular negotiation, but by how its gains reinforce (if at all) its previous 
achievements and by how it manages to influence the setting of the table 
for the next set of negotiations. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that the agreement that emerges from any 
negotiation is always more important than the fight that goes into it, and 
that the level of implementation that the agreement enjoys is always more 
important than the agreement itself. The practical significance of this 
selfevident advice is that making the other party look bad is not success; 
success lies in getting an agreement that would work. Once you have made 
the other side “look bad”, it is unlikely that it would sign an agreement that 
makes you “look good”. 

That the other party is at the table to negotiate is evidence that it does 
want an agreement. But a workable agreement is, by definition, an agree- 
ment that meets the interests of both parties. To demand justice for five 
centuries of colonialism is all very fine, but to expect that justice would be 
done out of sheer benevolence is naive. This is so not because the North is 
necessarily unjust, but because its perceptions of justice may be different 
from those of the South, or because it sees the costs of what the South is 
demanding as excessive. For a workable agreement to be signed, both 
parties have to be able to say “yes”. Till now the South has found itself 
forced into saying “no” because the North’s proposals have failed to 
incorporate its interests. It is now time for the South to take the lead in 
proposing solutions that are “yesable” for both sides. 


Conclusion 


This article does not pretend that there are any “easy” strategies, either for 
the South or for the North. There is no easy solution for any issue we 
confront today. The prescriptions presented here are like a nasty but 
necessary medicine that needs to be gulped down despite its taste. It does 
not even promise to be a cure. It could possibly be a first step towards 
recovery. 

The alternative is to follow the advice of Stephan Krasner who argues: 
“The international system would be more stable and less conflictual if the 
North and the South had less to do with each other. From a Northern as 
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well as a Southern perspective collective selfreliance is preferable to greater 
interdependence.”™ Given the nature of the global environmental issues, 
that advice, if followed, would not just be unfortunate for humanity, but in 
all likelihood catastrophic for this planet. 

Although this strategy is addressed entirely to the South, its success 
would in part depend on how it is received by the North. Some always see 
any effort from the South to bargain collectively as an act of confrontation. 
They do so in spite of the fact that the North has always organized itself as 
an, alliance in negotiations with the South.” While a well-organized South— 
with clearly and explicitly outlined interests, strategies, and goals—would 
certainly be able to negotiate more effectively, it would be to the North’s 
benefit to deal with an organized South rather than with a South whose 
principal negotiating strategy derives from five hundred years of accumulated 
anger. 

If it is going to be difficult to ensure that the North reacts to the NIE(nv)O 
more accommodatingly than it did to the NIE(co)O, it is going to be no less 
arduous to get the South to adopt a strategy that calls for change and 
sacrifice at home. The key to success of this strategy lies in the South 
moving from a reactive mode in international environmental negotiations 
to a proactive mode. This would require the South to wrest both the 
initiative and the leadership; to demonstrate its environmental earnest- 
ness, not only to the North, but to its own populace; and to take tough 
economic and political decisions. The advice given by Down to Earth, 
though harsh in tone, is worth paying heed to: 


The lessons are obvious by now and our [the South’s} leaders should 
learn from them: firstly, stop begging for more aid; secondly, practise 
efficient management of one’s indigenous resources; and, thirdly, as far 
as the global dialogue is concerned, propose and jointly fight for their 
own, alternative vision for global management. Each of us—black, 
brown, yellow, and white—has equal rights to this earth. Hence, a 
global management system should be proposed that would respect our 
rights in a way that those who are gluttons of the world’s resources 
would face clear economic disincentives, while the well-behaved would 
gain clear incentives. If, in the resulting automatic flow of resources, 
some cash comes to the South, well and good; if not, the people of the 
South must learn the discipline of living entirely within only that which 
is rightfully theirs. ™ 
™ Krasner, n. 57. 
™ See Nyerere, n. 119; The Challenge to the South, n. 36; Ramphal, n. 73; and Geldart and 
Lyon, n. 59. Arguably the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
is a bloc coalition of the North just as G-77 is a coalition of the South. If anything, the 
European Community (EC) goes a step further and functions not merely as a coalition but as 
a supranational entity. 
™ «Time to Put Away the Begging Bowi”, Editorial, Down to Earth, 15 October 1992. 
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The proposals contained in this article are likely to be unpopular with 
both the militants and the apologists in the South. The militants are likely 
to see them as being too weak and condescending to the North; the 
apologists as too strong and aggressive. Even more important—and doubt- 
ful—would be support from bureaucrats and politicians who, like the 
ruling élite, would be required to change not just their negotiating strategy 
but their approach to domestic and international environmental policy. 
However, for the South to maintain its high moral position, such change is 
inevitable. Without it, the position of the South would soon be discredited. 
Such change cannot be easy. However, it is the price that the South must 
pay to ensure a better environment for its children tomorrow and a decent 
survival for its people today. 


September 1994 


Notes and Comments 


Diversification as a Strategy for the 
‘ Economic Development of Kuwayt 


MUHAMMAD AZHAR anp D.N. RAO 


The oil price hikes of 1973 and 1979 resulted in a massive inflow of 
revenues in the region of the Arab Gulf. Kuwayt was a major beneficiary; 
for there was a manifold increase in its foreign-exchange earnings on both 
occasions. Its income from oil increased in 1974 to $6,543 million; it had 
been just $1,735 million in 1973. The increase was thus about 300 per cent. 
And in Í979 the income from oil rose to $16,863 million; it had been $7,952 
million in 1978. The increase was thus more than a 100 per cent. This 
resulted in Kuwayt acquiring the status of a country with the highest per 
capita income in the world, a very high savings rate, a high annual growth 
rate, and a massive balance-of-payments surplus. On the other hand the 
Kuwayti economy was heavily dependent on a single commodity, oil. Also 
Kuwayt depended heavily on its imports of consumer and capital goods. Its 
very low population and its extremely small skilled population made invest- 
ment opportunities limited in the domestic economy. The absorptive capa- 
city of the economy was low due to the low density of population, which 
was mostly unskilled.’ This made the Kuwayti economy vulnerable to 
external vagaries. It is with these facts in mind that the priorities were 
settled and the objectives set for the Kuwayti economy. -The two most 


Dr Azhar is Research Associate, Gulf Studies Programme, Centre for West Asian and 
African Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity. Dr Rao is Professor, Centre for Economic Studies and Planning, School 
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! See R. El-Mallakh and J.K. Atta, The Absorptive Capacity of Kuwait. Domestic and 
International Perspective (Lexington, MA, 1981). See also reviews of this book by N. 
Gemmoel in the Journal of Development Studies (London), vol. 19, no. 2, pp. 279-80; and by 
C.- Kestenbaum in the Middle East Journal (Washington, DC), vol. 38, no. 5, pp 423-24. 
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important objectives, which constituted, as it were, the cornerstone’ of 
Kuwayt’s economic policy, were: (a) to build a viable selfsustaining eco- 
nomy by diversifying the sources of national income, with special emphasis 
on non-oil sectors; and (b) to invest the surplus funds in real and financial 
assets abroad to ensure a perpetual stream of income, especially for use at 
a time when the country’s reserves of oil might get exhausted.’ 

It was hoped that any diversification of Kuwayt’s economy, i.e., any 
movement away from dependence on one single commodity, oil, would not 
only result in selfsustained development and increased independence from 
in the international oil market both inside the organization of Petroleum- 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) and outside. To acquire selfsustenance and 
to prepare for the post-oil era, as we have seen, were the most important 
objectives of Kuwayt’s economy. Diversification of the economy was a 
very prominent strategy. The investment of the surplus funds earned by oil 
was also envisaged as another important strategy in preparation for the 
postoil era.‘ About a few years later, in the latter part of the 1980s, there 
was a sharp and persistent decline in the prices of oil, and the income from 
oil slumped steeply. This had a dampening effect on the oil-exporting 
economies, including Kuwayt’s. However, during this period, there was a 
considerable return from their foreign investment. In the case of Kuwayt, 
the return on foreign investment was almost equal to the income from oil 
exports. This provided Kuwayt’s economy a certain resilience, an ability to 
face the consequences of the decline in the income from oil. The objective 
of this note is to build a macroeconometric model of Kuwayt’s economy 
and estimate it with the help of time series data from 1973 to 1986. It is 
expected that an econometric study of the Kuwayti economy in the years 
following the oil revolution will provide a useful insight into the then 
emerging economic structure of Kirwayt. And it is hoped that this would be 
useful in planning for the reconstruction of the economy and its develop- 
ment in the near future. 

M.W. Khouja and P.G. Sadler constructed in 1979 a structural model of 
Kuwayt’s economy which involved four definitional equations and six 
behavioural equations with ten endogenous and ten exogenous variables.* 
The model was estimated by using data for the fiscal years 1961-62 to 


? Michael El-Beblawi and Erfan Shafcy, Strategic Options of Development for Kuweit 
(Safat, Kuwayt: Industrial Bank of Kuwayt, 1980), IBK Papers, series 1. 

> Government of Kuwayt, Planning Board, The First Five-Year Economic end Social Pien, 
1967168-1971/72 (Kuvayt City, 1967). 

* In fact Kuwayt’s foreign-asset portfolio was estimated at a hundred billion US dollars in 
1990. See Michael Kramer, “Toward a New Kuwayt”, Time (Chicago, IL), 24 December 1990, 
pp. 15-21. For details of the foreign assets of Kuwayt in some countries see Roland Gribben, 
“Kuwayt’s Treasure Chest”, Petroleum Economist (London), September 1990, pp. 19-20. 

> M.W. Khoouja and P.G. Sadler, The Economy of Kuwait (London, 1979). 
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1975-76. However, the inflow of huge sums of money on account of oil 
started only after the hike in oil prices of 1973. The Khouja-Sadler model 
thus included data only for a couple of years of the oil-boom period. The 
model did not include returns from foreign investments as a separate 
factor. Kaboudan’s model was one that was estimated recently, i.e., in 
1988, from data for the years 1968-81, and was quite elaborate.‘ It consisted 
of 138 equations and identities; sixtynine of these were behavioural. It took 
into consideration eleven sectors of Kuwayt’s economy. Although the 
model gave a very detailed exposition of Kuwayt’s economy, it did not 
Involve itself in locating the structural changes which Kuwayt’s economy 
underwent during the post-1973 period consequent upon the declared 
policy initiatives taken by Kuwayti policymakers. Our model is primarily 
concerned with this objective. 


A Structural Model of the Kuwayti Economy 


Our model consists of ten equations—five definitional identities and five 
behavioural equations in ten endogenous and nine exogenous variables. 


A. Definitional Identities 


GNP: 

Y=C,+G+1,+1, + (X-NP)-M (1) 
Non-oil domestic income: 

Yaa = Y — GROE — GRFI — Ta (2) 
Disposable income: 

Ya = Y + G, -Ta — GROE-GRFI (3) 
Net Government outlay: 

G = C; + L; + G, + Ta (4) 
Net increase in Government foreign assets: 

G; = GROE + GRFI — G (5) 
B. Bebavioural Equations 
Private consumption: 4 

Cp = ag + a1 Yaoa + 02G, - (6) 
Private investment: 

Ip = a3 + a4l,(—1) + as Y nod (7) 
Government consumption: 

C; = ag + a7GROE(—1) + agGRFI(—1) (8) 
Imports: 

M = ay + aio Yod + ai OIDLPRO x (9) 
Government domestic revenues: 

Ta = Q12 + aM + Q14 OLPRO (10) 


* Mahmoud A. Kaboudan, “Oil Revenue and Kuwait's Economy: An Econometric 
Approach”, International Journal of Middle East Studies (Cambridge, England), Vol. 20, no. 
1, pp. 45-56. 
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List of Variables: 
Endogenous variables 
Y = Gross National Product 
CG, = Private consumption 
C, = Government consumption 
Ip = Gross private investment expenditure 
M = Imports of goods and services 
Ya = Disposable income 
Ta = Government domestic revenues 
G = Net Government domestic outlay 
Gr = Net increase in Government foreign assets 
Ypoa = Income from nonoil domestic sources 


Exogenous variables 
(X-NP) = Total exports and re-exports of mare and services 
net factor payments 
I, = Gross Government investment expenditure 
G, = Net Government subsidies 
GROE = Government revenues from oil exports 
GROE(—1) = Government revenues from oil exports lagged one year 
GRFI = Government revenues from foreign investments 
GRFI (—1) = Government revenues from foreign investments 
lagged one year 
I, (—1) = Gross private investment expenditure lagged one year 
OILPRO = Oil production 


It is well known that the Kuwayti economy is significantly influenced by 
the foreign-exchange earnings represented by the term (X-NP). The reason 
for considering (X-NP) as an exogenous variable is that Kuwayt’s export 
earnings chiefly consist of its oil exports which in turn are determined by oil 
production and the oil prices. Both of these are determined externally 
through the policy formulations of the OPEC. Factor income receipts from 
foreign assets are dependent on the size of Kuwayti investments abroad 
and the average returns earned from them. This also depends on Govern- 
ment policies which normally do not relate to domestic factors. Factor 
income outflow is also heavily dependent upon the oil revenues, which are 
themselves exogenously determined. Hence (X-NP) could be justifiably 
considered an exogenous variable. Other variables like GROE, GRFI, and 
OILPRO are determined outside the economy proper and hence considered 
exogenous. I, and G, are the result of Government fiscal policies, and they 
are hence to be regarded as exogenous variables. I,(-1), GROE(-1), and 
GRFI(-1), being lagged variables, are predetermined or exogenous. The 
model was estimated using data expressed in constant prices (base 1980) 
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for the period from 1973 to 1986.7 Owing to the presence of lagged 
variables the effective number of observations is reduced to thirteen years— 
from 1974 to 1986. 


Results and Discussion 


The parameters of the five behavioural equations were estimated by apply- 
ing the econometric method of two-stage least squares.* The estimation 
results are presented in Table 1. 


e 
Table 1 
Structural Coefficients in Kuwayti Economy: Results of 2-SLS Estimation 














Dependent Private Private Govt cons. Imports Govt Dom. 
vartable Cons. eq. Inv. eq. eq. Eq. (8) eq. Eq. (9) rev. Eq. (10) 
Eq. (6) Eq. (7) 
G r C; M Ta 
Regressors Regression coefficients 
Intercept 5.9257 3.5506 10.1449 6.6177 —2.2958 
(3.46) (2.90) (2.56) (13.41) (5.13) 
Yoo 0.6730 0.0093 0.7928 
(0.24) (0.15) (0.33) 
M 0.0918 
(0.13) 
OILPRO 0.0010 0.0015 
(0.004) (0.001) 
IL-1) 0.4693 
(0.31) 
G, 0.6079 
(0.94) 
GROE (-1) —0.0831 
(0.048) 
GRFI (—1) ; 0.2982 
(0.0778) 
R? 0.74 0.25 0.71 0.60 0.15 





Note: Figures in parentheses indicate asymptotic standard errors of the estimated coefficients. 

Sources: Compiled from various issues of the International Financial Statistics, the Balance of 
Payments Statistics Yearbook, and the Government Flnance Statistics Yearbook, all 
published by the International Monetary Fund; the Handbook of International 
Trade and Development Statistics published by the United Nations; the World 
Development Report of the World Bank; the Middle East Econorme Digest (London); 
the Quarterly Statıstical Bulletin published by the Central Bank of Kuwayt; and 
Economic Report published by the Central Bank of Kuwayt. See Section 2 for a 
description of the variables. 


7 The data used are presented in Tables 2 and 3. 
t J. Johnston, Econometric Methods (New York, 1964). 
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Private Consumption Equation 


The estimated consumption function indicates a low propensity to consume, 
i.e., an MPC (Marginal Propensity to Consume) of 0.673 out of nonoil 
domestic income (Yjou), which was a significant determinant of private 
consumption. The reason is not far to seek: the revenues earned on 
account of oil were nationalized, and the Kuwayti Government had control 
over them. Government subsidies do not come out to be significant. The 
low propensity to consume was a consequence of the existence of a welfare 
system which enabled the people to enjoy, at Government expense, many 
essential goods and services that should normally constitute major items in 


a family budget—as, for example, health, education, and subsidized housing. 








Table 2 
Macroeconomic Data Relating to Kuwayt, 1973-1986 
(In Millions of Dinars) 
obs Y YD OILPRO X-NP M GROE GRFI 
1973 1,725 522 3,020 1,269 326 1,044 158 
1974 3,109 8380 2,546 2,651 552 1,895 313 
1975 3,701 814 2,064 2,826 854 2,444 321 
1976 3,672 553 2,145 2,830 1,250 2,618 468 
1977 3,885 808 1,969 2,749 1,706 2,515 562 
1978 4,994 1,521 2,131 3,742 1,700 2,592 806 


1983 7,593 3,590 1,054 5,055 3,063 2,838 1,642 
1984 7,851 3,275 1,163 5,332 3,037 3,180 1,767 
1985 7,218 3,253 936 4,850 2,743 2,952 1,526 
1986 6,998 3,310 1,238 4,590 2,475 1,754 2,371 





Sources: Compiled from various issues of the International Fmancial Statistics, the Balance of 
Payments Statistics Yearbook, and the Government Finance Statistics Yearbook, all 
published by the International Monetary Fund; the Handbook of International 
Trade and Development Stanstics published by the United Nations, the World 
Development Report of the World Bank; the Middle East Economic Digest (London); 
the Quarterly Statistical Bulletin published by the Central Bank of Kuwayt; and 
Economic Report published by the Central Bank of Kuwayt. See Section 2 for a 
description of the variables. 


Private Investment Equation 


Lagged private investment is found to be significant only at 16 per cent 
level of significance in explaining private investment with a coefficient of 
0.469. The domestic nonoil income is insignificant. Hence the domestic 
nonoil sector was yet to acquire the role it should have done in generating 
private investment in the Kuwayti economy. 
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Government Consumption Equation 


This equation has been estimated with two lagged variables both of which 
are very important. First, Government revenues from oil exports of the 
previous year do not come out as a significant explanatory variable. This is 
an important result. The negative coefficient associated with it testifies to 
the fact that Government consumption kept increasing in spite of decreas- 
ing oil revenues. Second, Government income from foreign investment of 
the previous year comes out to be a highly significant explanatory variable 
of’ Government consumption with a coefficient of 0.298. This is also an 
important indicator of the structural changes coming about in the Kuwayti 
economy. 


Imports Equation 


In the equation for imports, the nonoid domestic income (Y noa) is significant 
at 5 per cent level, but oil production (OILPRO) is insignificant. This 
means that the domestic nonoil sector started becoming a significant 
determining factor in imports requirement. However, it does not follow 
that domestic production had started demanding imports as inputs. Most of 
the demand for imports might yet be because of consumption. 


Government Domestic Revenues Equation 


For this equation the two independent variables—imports and oil produc- 
tion—come out to be insignificant. The poor result is probably due to the 
There was no great need for these forms of mobilization of resources. 


Conchusion 


We have presented a simple structural model of the Kuwayti economy 
comprising five behavioural equations and five definitional identities in an 
attempt to examine the structure of that economy in the post-1973 period. 
We have estimated the structural coefficients of the model from the macro- 
economic data on Kuwayt for the period 1973-86. We have already dis- 
cussed the results of our estimation in the previous section. They do 
indicate points which help us in arriving at the following conclusions. First, 
from the é¢stimate of Government consumption equation we find that 
Government income from oil imports does not come out to be a significant 
explanatory variable, whereas income from foreign investment acquires 
high significance. This was a notable structural change; for it was the 
declAred policy of Kuwayt to decrease its dependence upon its income 
from oil exports and gain greater manoeuvring room in the international 
oil market. Second, that income from foreign investment is a highly 
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Table 3 
Macroeconomic Data Relating to Kuwayt, 1973—1986 
(In Millions of Dinars) 


obs CP CG IP IG TD G GF GS 
1973 316 =. 320 53 93 2 439 763 68 
1974 423-405 T 113 63 497 1m7 42 
1975 950 399 116 140 187 407 2,358 

1976 1,059 437 435 152 324 556 2,530 291 
1977 1,265 593 816 167 149 760 2,317 1496 
1978 1,474 616 487 376 324 917 2,481 249 
1979 1,671 757 529 405 149 1,217. 4,441 204 
1980 2,196 857 565 419 209 1,350 4,916 283 
1981 2,664 993 676 486 261 1,675 4,534 457 
1982 3,317 1,197 907 658 214 2,185 2,288 544 
1983 2,7% 129 804 703 197 2,479 2,001 674 
1984 2,879 1,357 548 ™ 201 2,500 2,447 572 
1985 2,357. 1,457 584 713 125 2,683 1,795 638 
1986 2,403 1,440 575 471 109 2,348 1,777 546 


Sources: Compiled from various issues of the International Financial Statistics, the Balance of 
Payments Statistics Yearbook, and the Government Finance Statistics Yearbook, all 
published by the International Monetary Fund; the Handbook of International 
Trade and Development Statistics pubhahed by the United Nations; the World 
Development Report of the World Bank; the Middle East Economic Digest (London); 
the Quarterly Statistical Bulletin published by the Central Bank of Kuwayt; and 
Economic Report published by the Central Bank of Kuwayt. See Section 2 for a 
description of the variables. 


significant explanatory variable of Government consumption implies that 
Kuwayt was successful in ensuring a perpetual stream of income by invest- 
ing its surplus funds abroad. And, finally, the nonoil domestic income, 
which represents the nonoil domestic sectors of the economy, is an insigni- 
ficant explanatory variable so far as private investment is concerned. This 
implies that the nonoil domestic sector was yet to acquire the kind of role 
envisaged by Kuwayt’s policymakers: the objective of building up a viable 
selfsustaining economy by diversifying the sources of national income into 
nonoil sectors was yet to be achieved. 

Now that the reconstruction of Kuwayt’s economy is going on on a 
massive scale, our findings should be very useful as au input in the framing 
of the reconstruction programme. It is true that to be a selfsufficient and 
viable economy Kuwayt has to diversify its sources of national income into 
non-oil sectors, so that, in the long run, especially when the oil resource is 
exhausted, Kuwayt may be ready to launch itself into that era without any 
problem. It should be noted that Kuwayt’s foreign investment programme 
is so conceived as to make it an important channel of diversification of its 
economy. Its investment programme has been remarkably successful. The 
Government continues to invest in the industrialized countries through the 
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Kuwayt Investment Office (KIO) in London. The Kuwayt Fund for Arab 
Economic Development (KFAED) and the Kuwayti Government through 
its Finance Ministry have liberally made soft investments in the developing 
countries. And this gives Kuwayt a very important place in the global 
economy. 

Kuwayt’s investment programme has helped that country financially. It 
has enabled the country to reduce its dependence upon its income from oil. 
Kuwayt’s contribution and its integration into the global economy through 
its foreign investment programme give the country a special place among 
the nations of the world. Since the time when it was liberated from Iraqi 
occupation, Kuwayt has undertaken a massive reconstruction programme. 
Although the emphasis is on selfdependent and selfreliant growth, the 
programme of foreign investment is being pursued with the same intensity 
as before. Not only is the foreign investment programme an avenue for 
deployment of the income from oil, but it also reduces Kuwayt’s dependence 
upon revenue from oil in the long run. 

It may, however, be noted that there are two further dimensions to 
diversification of foreign investment—viz., diversification in the regional 
concentration of investments and diversification in the composition of 
portfolios. We have not examined this question here as it is an area for 
further indepth research.’ 


September 1994 


’ See for a discussion on the issues involved, Muhammad Azhar, “Foreign Investment by 
the Arab Countries of the Gulf since 1973” New Delhi: Ph.D. thesis, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Umversity, 1993. 
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Reforming the United Nations 


e 
K.P. SAKSENA. Reforming the United Nations: The Challenge of Relevance. 
New Delhi/Thousand Oaks, CA/London: Sage Publications, 1993. 
Pp. 271. Rs.295.00. : 


The United Nations is fifty years old. This year (1994) saw a flurry of 
activity all over the world, examining, assessing, and reviewing the world 
body’s significant achievements so far and its notable failures. How does 
the UN Charter appear today, after half a century, as a reflection of the 
aspirations and objectives of the founding fathers, or as the original book 
of words? How indeed has the entire system functioned—the UN Head- 
quarters Secretariat, the branch offices of the United Nations in Geneva 
and Vienna, the Regional Economic Commissions, the United Nations 
Development Programme, the various Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations—such as the Universal Postal Union (UPU), the International 
Telecommunications Union (ITU), the International Maritime Organization 
(IMO), the Worid Health Organization (WHO), the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), etc.? How do we see today the outcome of 
the Dumbarton Oaks discussions and the UN Charter Conference in San 
Francisco in the context of the cold realities of the period since the Cold 
War? How have the Bretton Woods institutions—such as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) functioned within their spheres? How well (or how ill), and how 
much (or how little), has their functioning been coordinated with that of 
the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) in the United Nations system? 
In other words, has the United Nations been able to make them function as 
an integrated whole? Or are they functioning separately, in their own 
compartments? Now that the United Nations appears to be coming into its 
own in the field of peacemaking and peacekeeping, and of consolidating 
the peace and preserving it, does membership of the Security Council, 
especially permanent membership of the Security Council, adequately 
reflect the world community as it is today? The United Nations was 
eee 
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established by the three victor Powers of the Second World War—the 
United States, Britain, and France—with the stated objective of ensuring 
that a Third World War did not break out. Since it was formed soon after 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the Victory-in-Europe Day, naturally the 
vanquished Powers, Germany and Japan, were kept out. Owing, however, 
to considerations of the Cold War and the international economic scenario, 
both of them were, in due course, admitted into the United Nations as 
partners of the original victor Powers. By now they are significant enough 
for their erstwhile enemies to plead that both of them should be awaréed 
permanent membership of the Security Council. 

It is creditable that the Indian Council for Research on International 
Economic Relations (ICRIER) thought of the approaching fiftieth anni- 
versary well in advance of the rest of the world and asked Professor K.P. 
Saksena of the Jawaharlal Nehru University to write the excellent mono- 
graph under notice here. Apart from being a scholar, a political scientist, 
and a guru for generations of students of the science and art of negotiation, 
Professor Saksena had the privilege of serving as a member of India’s 
Permanent Mission to the United Nations in New York for several years, 
during the 1960s and the 1970s. In writing this book he has predictably 
drawn both on his practical experience as a diplomat and negotiator and on 
his academic knowledge. 

Recently the Ford Foundation of the United States and the Dag Ham- 
marskjdld Foundation of Sweden collaborated in producing the following 
detailed studies on improving the UN system: (a) Reviewing the U.N. 
System by Erskine Childers and Brian Urquhart; (b) A World in Need of 
Leadership: Tomorrow’s UN, also by Childers and Urquhart; and (c) 
Financing an Effective UN, by a group of experts that included Paul Volcker, 
I.G. Patel, and Olusegun Obasanjo. 

These studies, broadly speaking, touch upon the same areas as Professor 
Saksena’s book, but they tend to be more sharply focussed and direct. 
Professor Saksena’s work is more detailed and provides more background, 
although there is no pointed list or tally of recommendations. Professor 
Saksena rightly points out the need to change both the institutional arrange- 
ments and the attitudinal ones on the part of Member states. He also shows 
how the United Nations has never really been able to use the ECOSOC to 
provide focussed direction to the developmental imperatives of the devel- 
oping countries. However, there are no indications at the end of the 
analysis of how the powerful, industrialized countries could be motivated 
or levered to have a little more vision and foresight in these matters. 

It is time for all of us to think. Professor Saksena reminds us of V.K. 
Krishna Menon’s statement made in the United Nations itself: “The time 
might come when the USA and the USSR [or Russia in today’s parlance] 
will agree at our expense [i.e., at the expense of the rest of the world, 
especially the nonaligned world]?” That time is already upon us. 
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This is a valuable study for the political scientist, the negotiator, the 
administrator, the scholar, and indeed everyone viewing the United Nations 
of the future, with broad hope and faith, as also with some regrets. 


Formerly Foreign Secretary, S.K. SINGH 
Government of India 


Ethnicity in International Politics 


DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN. Pandaemonium: Ethnicity in International 
Politics. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993. Pp. 221. $19.95. 


The author, who has written more than ten books so far, says in this new 
book of his, Pandaemonium: Ethnicity in International Politics, that “the 
challenge today] is to make the world safe for and from ethnicity” (p. 173). 
This remark shows that he both accepts the existence of ethnic diversity as a 
potent weapon of conflict among the peoples of the world and contends 
forcefully that on those very people rests the onus of averting collision 
among themselves so that they may all live in peace. 

The author has long been disturbed or obsessed by the concept of 
ethnicity outliving all other modes of struggle. Pandaemonium, an extremely 
striking title for a book that has resulted from this obsession, refutes 
Francis Fukuyama’s contention that with the death of Communism in 
Eastern Europe a “very sad time” has come where the magnificent victory 
of democracy and individual freedom signals the end of an ideology—an 
“end of history” that has for over half a century uniquely influenced the 
creative urges of mankind. He is closer to Fukuyama’s noted critic, Samuel 
P. Huntington, who in his article “The Clash of Civilizations” opines that 
history would continue to live and thrive on a heightened awareness among . 
people of their cultural variations and that this in its tum would keep the 
“world in struggle all the time”. 

Like most Americans who matured in the years of the Cold War, the 
author primarily bases his hypothesis on the demise of Communism and the 
breakup of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia into numerous states on 
etlinic lines. To him the failure of the Communist ideology, where the 
“international proletarian interests were the central issue and nationality a 
temporary distraction” (p. 109), is a vindication of his personal view, held 
since the mid-1970s (p. 35), that “the Soviet empire is coming under 
tremendous strain. It could blow up.” With the help of numerous examples 
and references he shows how wrong the Marxist prediction was that 
“ethnicity will give way to proletarian internationalism” (p. 28). One is 
inclined to agree with him; for it was impossible to imagine tbat ues . 
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myriad ethnic bifurcations could coexist peacefully as half-brothers of one, 
distant, cold father. The collapse of the Soviet Union and the breakup of 
Yugoslavia on account of ethnic hostilities confirm that “the vertical cate- 
gory of nationalism has proven far more powerful than the horizontal 
category of class consciousness” (p. 125). 

An indisputable conclusion that the author draws from his study is that 
ethnicity as a subject of study which influences political relations between 
people has had a noticeable appeal specifically since the end of the Cold 
War. Not political relations between countries; for, as the author rightly 
points out, nations no longer seem to be inclined to go to war. Instead 
ethnic groups fight all the time (p. 5). Primarily this might be because 
“ethnic conflict overturned Communism... or that economic collapse 
allowed or induced ethnic tensions to surface” (p. 41). The author had 
predicted way back in 1979 in an article (pp. 41-42) published in Newsweek 
(New York) that “the promises of the revolution, specially the economic 
promises, were not being kept and would not be . . . the nationality strains 
[would] begin . . . . since 1920 the Communists have rather encouraged 
ethnic culture, while ruthlessly suppressing ethnic politics. It won’t work.” 

Before the collapse of Communism, according to the author, ethnicity as 
a discipline was “slighted” (p. 27)}—possibly because there were two dia- 
metrically opposite viewpoints on the role of ethnicity as a major player in 
domestic and international politics. One was the concept of “liberal 
expectancy” in relation to the American experience which had shown that 
ethnic bonds were temporary and were discarded as people migrated to the 
United States to start a new life, unprejudiced by race, religion, economic 
status, or political affiliation. The second was the Communist experiment, 
which had, till the early 1980s, managed to display that the pull of prole- 
tarianism had submerged individual ethnic loyalties in favour of a Socialist 
State of socalled “equality”. Both systems laid stress on individual freedom 
and selfdetermination, and yet the former emerged victor and the latter 
burnt down its own house. 

The author’s long diatribe against “Communist politics” or, as he prefers 
to call it, the “politics of ethnicity” (p. 110) is an important though only one 
part of his overall analysis of the dynamics of ethnicity. The other is the 
issue of “selfdetermination”, which has a special attraction for him. How 
does one deal with it without destroying the concepts of “nationalism” and 

“nationhood”? The author discusses the matter at length in Chapter 
Two. He provides the answer himself when he quotes from the address of 
the former US President, George Bush, to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic on 1 August 1991. Bush stated (p. 166): “Free- 
dom will not support those who seek independence in order to replace a 
far-off tyranny with a local despotism. It will not aid those who promote 
a suicidal nationalism based upon ethnic hatred.” In view of American 
history, which is steeped in secessionism, one expects, and the author 
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thankfully projects, an American viewpoint. He says that “selfdetermin- 
ation” is a right and that “secessionism” and “civil war” are none of the 
world’s business (p; 150). 

Ultimately, like most of us, the author is deeply concerned to find a 
solution of the “visceral hatred of neighbours” (p. 16), which is what 
ethnicity is really all about. He reports that in the 170-odd countries in the 
world today, by “far the most frequent factor involved has been ethnic 
conflict” (p. 11). Haiti, India, Iraq, Pakistan, Russia, Rwanda, Somalia, 
apd Yugoslavia, to name just a few, are full of ethnic contrasts that have 
often produced violence and bloodshed. India and the United States are 
the two largest “melting pots”. They have so far employed successfully 
various methods to deal with the crises resulting from ethnic or religious 
differences. But for how long can they continue to do so? Articles 330-42 
and 370 of the Indian Constitution continue to arouse caste and religious 
passions. And, as the author points out, “protected classes” in the United 
States (which include Blacks, Hispanics, and Asians) have entered the 
vocabulary of American election laws. 

This is by no means a simple book. It is a rich, scholarly book that needs 
a true scholar to appreciate it. There are, however, certain glaring omissions. 
The author makes no mention of the ongoing movement for independence 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. He is preoccupied with Africa, 
Eastern Europe, the Middle East, and the Soviet Union perhaps because 
they are centres of ethnic clashes today. The message of the book, 
however, is clear: “Hold on dearly to ethnic loyalties but not at the cost of 
humanity, which is above all ethnic, caste, religious, language, or other 
differences.” 


Department of History, ANITA NAHAL ARYA 


Resolntion of Third-World Conflict 


SHERYL J. Brown and Kmper M. Scuraus, eds. Resolving Third World 
Conflict: Challenges for a New Era. Washington, DC: United States 
Institute of Peace, 1992. Paperback. Pp. xvi + 297. $21.95. 


This volume is the result of a seminar organized by the United States 
Institute of Peace in October 1990. The seminar had two purposes—to 
identify the causes of conflict and to explore the possibilities of peaceful 
resolution of conflict in the developing countries in the period since the 
Cold War. It is presumed that in the new international scenario the 
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countries of the Third World would be altogether free from interference by 
external Powers. While it is true that many conflicts have erupted in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America in the past on account of East-West 
tensions, the world is not yet free from the power politics of the Great 
Powers. It would hence be wrong to think that the new situation would 
render the Third World free from conflict. On the contrary, the last two 
years have exacerbated conflict in the Third World. 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first deals with the fundamental 
sources of conflict in the Third World, and the second with the preventign 
and resolution of conflict in the Third World. The authors present a variety 
of perspectives and approaches. It is natural that they should adopt distinc- 
tive styles of their own. 

The introductory chapter points out how, for a variety of reasons, 
instability is inevitable in the countries of the Third World. The volume 
identifies six types of conflict in the Third World. The first is the colony- 
colonizer type of conflict, or conflict between the colonial Powers and the 
dependent countries or colonies. The second is the postcolonial “sort out”. 
Conflicts of this category—as, for instance, the Indo—Pakistani encounter 
in 1947—have been the bloodiest. Then there is the intrastate ethnic 
conflict. Violence attendant upon such conflict accounts for the largest 
number of casualties. Interstate etbnic conflict constitutes a relatively 
small category. Conflicts of this type occur in countries where local ethnic 
and tribal identities are not recognized, or where such identities are some- 
times even suppressed. Then there is the ideological and religious conflict. 
Clashes touched off by this kind of conflict are quite frequent in certain 
parts of the Third World. Lastly, there are the conflicts fed by the rivalry 
between the Super Powers. In view of the end of the Cold War these are 
more or less a thing of the past. 

In so far as resolution of conflict is concerned in the new phase of 
international relations, there are three main instrumentalities—cooperation 
between the Super Powers, mediation by regional and international organ- 
izations, and arms control. The five chapters in the second part address 
these instrumentalities. 

The book provides useful analyses and insights into the causes of conflict 
and into the process of conflict resolution. It should consequently prove 
very useful for students of international relations. Its usefulness would 
have been enhanced if some scholars of the Third World who have know- 
ledge and first-hand experience had also been invited to contribute. 


Formerly of the Centre for International Politics, K.P. MIsRA 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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World History 


JAGDISH P. SHARMA. World History: New Horizons. New Delhi: Low Price 
Publications, 1993. Pp. viii + 456. Rs 300.00. 


History as a record of events is fascinating. An adequate insight into the 
past enables us to gain the necessary perspective for shaping the present 
and moulding the future. It is only from a deep understanding of the past 
that statesmen develop their vision. Those who fail to draw appropriate 
lessons from history are condemned to repeat their mistakes and fail to 
achieve results. Time and again dictators and tinpot despots have, for 
example, ignored history in their pursuit of absolute personal power and 
ended up miserably. There was a time when history was little more than a 
chronicle of events constructed around kings and emperors—particularly 
focussing on, and exaggerating, their socalled achievements. Kings and 
emperors used to employ court historians to write about them. Naturally 
these historians wrote only in a laudatory manner. In the process they 
brought in many distortions and drew a misleading picture of the socalled 
contributions of their paymasters. It was something like what an enterpris- 
ing tourist guide told people at Kronborg Castle in Denmark in the 
course of commenting on the numerous portraits of the kings kept in that 
castle. He said that many of those kings were actually ugly-looking, but 
that they had ordered their court artists to represent them as handsome 
men. Of course the artists obeyed. Similar was the role of court historians 
who sought to bolster up the images of the kings and emperors who 
employed them by turning a Nelson’s eye to all inconvenient facts and 
highlighting the achievements of their favourites. Sarvepalli Gopal’s bio- 
graphy of Jawaharlal Nehru too betrays a similar weakness. However, in 
the final reckoning, history is ruthless in its evaluations of events and 
personalities. As a result, many people whom court historians have projected 
as great men fail even to find a place in the footnotes of history. However, 
in the recording of history, historians of modern times pay considerable 
attention to socioeconomic movements and make people their focal point 
rather than the activities of those who occupy seats of power. 

Clearly the book under review does not belong to this category. In the 
“Preface” the author states: “I felt there is [sic] a need for a comprehensive 
and analytic elaboration of historical developments. This book is an attempt 
to simplify the same [sic] so that the student of world history can [sic] find 
his/her way around the subject without getting lost in the details.” As for 
the sources he has used, he expresses his thanks (p. v) “to several authors 
from whose books and articles I have heavily drawn opinions and inter- 
pretations to analyse and clarify my point of view on major issues involved 
in my studies”. 
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The book has as many as sixtyfour chapters and covers a fairly long 


" period—from the mediaeval period up to the Iranian—Iraqi War (1980-88) 


and the ongoing strife in Lebanon. It describes important historical events 
like the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Industrial Revolution, the 
American War of Independence, the French Revolution, the Congress of 
Vienna, the American Civil War, the unification of Italy and Germany, the 
Russian Revolution, the two world wars, the rise of Fascism and Nazism, 
the Spanish Civil War, the League of Nations, the establishment of the 
United Nations, the rise of Japan, the rise of Egyptian and African natiom 
alism, etc. Many of the chapters are sketchy—just three or four pages 
each—and are a rehash of the stories told by other historians in the form of 
small essays, which introduce the beginners to important topics in world 
history. Even then there are repetitions galore in various chapters. Take, 
for example, Chapters 28 and 29, entitled “Making of a New Germany” 
and “Bismarck’s Germany” respectively, or Chapters 26 and 37, which 
deal with Fascism in Italy. 

There are plenty of mistakes. The language used is also not up to the 
mark. For example, on p. 192 the author quotes Bismarck: “We have just 
Prepared [papered?!] over the cracks.” On p. 193 he says “Prussia satisfied 
himself[!] with various annexations.” On p. 197 the author observes: “The 
revolution in France gave a moral [mortal?!] blow to the era of dynastic 
rule in Europe.” 

The basic framework of the book itself is defective in that it is essentially 
Eurocentric. The book does not pay adequate attention to South Asia. It is 
surprising that in the topics selected for this book on world history, the 
author does not include India’s freedom struggle. Is it not significant 
enough? Of course he includes a 10-page description of the philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi and a two-and-a-half-page profile of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Although the author claims that he has “heavily drawn” upon “opinions 
and interpretations” from other books and articles “to analyse and clarify 
[his] point of view on major issues”, he seems to have done justice only to 
the first part of that claim. Professor Amba Prasad in his “Foreword” takes 
a very liberal, even generous view and finds the book useful for “aspirants” 
to the “civil services”, but the book is little more than a primer on world 
history. 

e 
Centre for American and West : B. VIVEKANANDAN 
European Studies, 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Haiti's Underdevelopment 


Mats LuNDAHL. Politics or Markets?: Essays on Haitian Underdevelop- 
ment. London/New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. xvi + 519. £50.00. 


The author of this hefty book says at the very outset that “[t] his is yet 
another book about Haiti”. Surely no country in the Caribbean has as rich 
a scholarly literature as this poor, French-speaking Black country. But 
Lundahl is not “yet another” writer; nor is his latest compendium “yet 
another” book on Haiti. It was his Peasants and Poverty: A Study of Haiti 
published more than a decade ago which established his credentials as a 
perceptive Swedish scholar on the Caribbean. He has since then written 
extensively on the historical evolution of the political economy of Haiti 
based on intensive field research. The book under review here is, as he 
himself admits, a compilation of his research articles, including articles 
written by him in collaboration with others. They are all already published 
in journals, monograph series, or edited books. Yet the publication of the 
book is timely and opportune because Haiti is once again today, as in the 
past, caught in an eerie and uneasy interregnum following the deposition of 
the popularly elected President Jean-Bertrand Aristide by the military. At 
the time of writing, the de facto Government established by the coup is still 
in power; and the US-brokered negotiations between the ousted President 
and the military are as yet on. Rather than revolution, the transition 
represents a continuum, reminding us of Alphonse Karr’s saying “Plus ça 
change, plus c'est la même chose” (“The more things change, the more they 
are the same”). 

What accounts for the hysteresis-like characteristics of Haitian history? 
This is what the author attempts to diagnose in the book under review. As 
he himself admits, it is Haiti’s history that “constitutes a very strong 
obstacle to both political and economic change in the country”; so much so 
that “breaking out [sic] the predatory equilibrium . . . amounts to nothing 
less than breaking with the entire history”. In a sense it is ironic that the 
very chequered history of Haiti—the first nation in the Western hemisphere, 
after the United States to become independent of European colonial rule, 
the first-ever Black republic to be established anywhere, and, above all, 
the first country to be founded by slaves after freeing themselves under the 
leadership of the great Toussaint L’Ouverture—has turned inimical, and is 
retarding and subverting the dechoukaj (“uprooting”) process the country 
has intermittently experienced. 

What then are the fault lines in the historical circuit of Haiti? They are 
many and apparently endless. Broadly speaking, we may divide them into 
political and economic processes, each exacerbating the others. The intro- 
duction of sugar-cane culture by the French after their occupation at the 
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turn of the seventeenth century left a bitter legacy of misery and under- 
development. The superior sugar technology of the French, the assured 
supply of African slaves, and the quick recovery of France after the 
economic crisis during the first half of the seventeenth century made 
Haiti’s plantation economy a resounding success during the colonial period. 
However, success eluded post-Independence Haiti because “land began to 
be subdivided . . . lack of capital... and market conditions . . . pre- 
cluded Ja grande culture from retaining its former position”. The long- 
drawn independence wars destroyed the large plantations, but the war 
effort necessitated their revival too. Given these imperatives, “land wads 
declared Government property and the Haitians were forced to work it 
under military supervision”. In the process Haiti “managed to maintain 
exports at a level that was high enough” to pay for the maintenance of a 
strong army. This deliberate “policy of concentrating land in the hands of 
the State, leasing it to the new elite alienated . . . the mulatto landowners 
[who] found themselves in a position where they had to part with land 
inherited from the French—to the benefit of higher-rank Blacks . . . . [A]t 
the same time, discontent was brewing among the agricultural workers who 
were bound to the soil and among the rank and file of the army” who were 
waiting for payments “that scarcely materialized.” 

The evolving conflictual class configuration contributed in no small 
measure and by all means to the tumult and the torture of the historical 
processes in Haiti. This class configuration consisted of the traditional 
landowing gwandon (“rich farmers”), the emerging merchant-capitalist 
class (made up of those engaged in traditional commerce and of those who 
dealt in export trade), and the masses transcending the racial divide. There 
was an intense struggle between and among them. Hence the tumult and 
the torture. 

No wonder, then, that under these circumstances, “Duvalierization”, 
which is synonymous with “degeneration” in politics, became inevitable. 
Not that degeneration had not set in even before. What altered the situation 
significantly was that Frangois Duvalier created a new power base with the 
help of the United States. This power base rested on a tripod—the tonton 
macoutes (“the terror force”), the houngans (“the voodoo clergy”), and 
the chefs de section (“heads of the local administration”) being the three 
legs of the tripod. It owed its allegiance to “Papa” until his “Baby” 
attempted to replace it by an alliance with technocrats and mulatto business 
men, which “proved fatal”. The attendant dechoukaj brought Haiti into 
the present political stalemate. 

According to the author, the dechoukaj that occurred in the mid-1980s 
leading to the ignominious exit of Jean-Claude Duvalier has some “positive 
signs”; for it “emerged [unlike in the past] from the grassroots level: from 
rural areas to medium-sized towns and from there to the capital”. This 
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process was reinforced by another grassroots movement, the ti Legliz 
(“little Church”). Furthermore, with the departure of the Duvaliers from 
the Haitian political scene “the most repressive apparatus” also ceased to 
be. All these admittedly augur well. What continues to bedevil Haiti is its 
“eloquent” and “ill-fated political history”. The author feels that “the 
chances are that politics will continue to recruit precisely that kind of 
people that are least desirable . . . those motivated by their own economic 
vested interests”. What is more, in the present global conjunction the 
“outlook for the Haitian economy is gloomy”: the per capita income in the 
c8untryside “is declining . . . import-competing segment of the manufac- 
turing sector is facing a difficult structural adjustment process and the 
hitherto successful assembly industries are struggling with increased com- 
petition abroad”. As though these were not enough, the macroeconomic 
reform measures have been largely “eroded as a result of the increasingly 
tumultuous political situation which still persists”. In these circumstances, 
the predatory instincts of the ruling élite alone would in the end prevail. In 
other words, it is likely to be “Plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose”! If 
it is the development of underdevelopment that ushered in the tradition of 
a predatory State, and if it is the predatory State that reinforced its 
underdevelopment, then Haiti is irredeemably placed in the curious bind 
of a circular history. As the author aptly sums up: “As long as the economy 
remains substantially underdeveloped, however, the probability that politics 
will remain a machine for grinding out private fortunes remains high, and 
as long as this behaviour continues, economic underdevelopment will in all 
probability continue as well.” The conundrum with which he began his 
Politics or Markets? is finally answered: It is politics and markets! 


Centre for American and West R. NARAYANAN 
European Studies, School of 

International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


The Pactfic and the Super Powers 


FRANK C. LANGDON and Douctas A. Ross, eds. Superpower Maritime 
© Strategy in the Pacific. London/New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. 
xviii + 295. £35.00. 


The Pacific region has witnessed unprecedented economic growth in recent 
years, and the twentyfirst century may well turn out to be a “Pacific 
century”. China, Japan, South Korea, and the ASEAN group wield a new 
influence today in international relations. They have become models of 
growth for the developing countries of Asia and Africa. During the Cold 
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War both the United States and the erstwhile Soviet Union tried to 
maintain their effective influence by means of alliance relations with 
numerous countries both multilaterally and bilaterally. Of course in the 
uncertain years since the Cold War these alliances have become less rigid 
and less structured than they were before. 

The present book makes an indepth study of the naval strategies of the 
two Super Powers during the closing stages of the Cold War. As such it is 
of considerable value to students of Pacific security. Security issues affect- 
ing the Pacific had in the past received only cursory treatment in the studigs 
undertaken by Western scholars because the Pacific was accorded a tertiary 
status—after Europe and the Middle East. Defence experts were more 
concerned about military balance in Europe. The first three parts of the 
book contain extremely informative papers on the security concerns of 
Washington and Moscow. They stress that the two Super Powers during 
most of the Cold War regarded the Pacific region as a potential theatre of 
conflict. Influential groups in the United States, however, argued against a 
collective security system for the Pacific on the ground that the bilateral 
security arrangements then obtaining should be used fully. This explains 
the absence in Asia of a body like the Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe (CSCE). Yet Mikhail S. Gorbachev made an attempt to 
fashion a security arrangement that could build new bridges of understanding 
between the two Power blocs. His Vladivostok speech of 1986 set forth 
details of such an arrangement, but unfortunately he could not push it 
through owing to a variety of domestic and external reasons. 

The book has four important papers on regional issues dealing with 
China, Japan, Canada, and Oceania. All these are very well written and 
throw a flood of light on the arms control policies of those countries. One 
serious limitation of the book, however, is its lack of anticipation regarding 
the crucial developments that unfolded themselves after 1990. Today the 
Asia—Pacific region is on the threshold of a major transformation. Russia is 
no longer being perceived as a security threat. The capacity of the United 
States to manage global issues effectively is being seriously ‘questioned. 
China is busy implementing its economic reforms, and its growth rate 
in recent years has been very impressive. It would, therefore, consolidate 
its economic gains by forging friendly relations with the neighbouring 
Asia-Pacific countries. It has broadened the base of its diplomacy by 
building new bridges of understanding with India, Russia, South Kor€a, 
Vietnam, and so on. Japan also does not perceive any threat from Russia. 
A national consensus on its role in the security sphere is likely to emerge 
soon owing to the ideology-free political system that is now developing in 
that country. 


Centre for East Asian Studies K.V. KESAVAN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Privatization in India 


S.R. Monor, ed. Privatisation: Options and Challenges in the Context of 
Comparative Advantage of Public and Private Enterprise Models. 
New Delhi: Centre for Industrial and Economic Research (CIER), 
1991. Pp. xii + 418. Rs 240.00/$35.00. 


Privatization of public sector corporations is an important item on the 
policy agenda of the Government of India under its new economic 

licy. Pressures are being exerted on the Government of India by multi- 
lateral financial institutions such as the International Monetary Fund and, 
the World Bank to accelerate privatization. Privatization is one of the 
conditionalities that those institutions have laid down for granting substantial 
loans to India. 

Why privatize? The need for privatization is supposed to have arisen for 
several reasons. It is believed, for example, that, although there is no 
foolproof theoretical case against the public sector, the public sector is 
inefficient compared with the private sector. Another belief is that the 
State should not enter into economic management except at the macro 
level by pursuing market-friendly policies. It is also argued that the Govern- 
ment can, by privatizing, finance its growing budget deficits. The fourth 
reason advanced for privatization is that the Government must devote 
more attention and larger resources to such areas as public health and 
education as the private sector is unable to make any investment in them. 

This debate has also extended to an examination of some successful , 
cases of economic development, particularly cases pertaining to the 
postwar period—as, for example, Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan. While 
a good deal of evidence has been provided by detailed studies in favour of 
the Government’s commanding role in economic management, it is not con- 
sidered sufficient for building a general basis for the entry of the Govern- 
ment in the field of economic management. 

A study of the performance of the public sector in India and international 
experience has been made with a view to adducing evidence in favour of 
various approaches. The Centre for Industrial and Economic Research 
(CIER), New Delhi, even organized a seminar on the subject. It was in fact 
a most timely effort. The organizers have now published the papers and the 
proveedings in a book form. 

We have papers by some of the best-known experts in the private and 
public sectors in this collection. These experts have treated the subject 
systematically and comprehensively. It is always difficult to review a book 
consisting of articles by diverse authors on a wide range of subjects. The 
present reviewer feels this to be particularly so in the case of the present 
book, which is too large, with papers on a wide variety of subjects. Each 
paper deserves specialist attention. A short review can hardly do justice. 
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There is substantial discussion on what would constitute an adequate 
framework, as also on various aspects of comparative management of 
public and private sector organizations. 

Dr Sherry M. Stephenson’s paper on international experience with 
privatization gives a good overview of the exercises in privatization in 
various countries. Professor Nick Woodward analyses the underlying 
assumption of public and private sector models. He goes so far as to say 
that ownership does not matter much. 

An important feature of this collection of essays is its examination of the 
options open to make public-sector enterprises perform efficiently. Suresh 
Kumar’s paper deals in some detail with the question of reform of public 
enterprises. There is a good discussion on the case of India too. A number 
of leading experts of India have also turned in their contributions. Thus the 
various viewpoints are well represented. 

Yet another aspect of the collection is the study of individual industries. 

Annexure I, which gives guidelines on memoranda of understanding 
(MOUs) for the public sector in India together with a checklist, is quite 
useful. 

This book deserves study by all, especially by those interested in the 
present debate on the subject of privatization of the public sector. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Bhutto of Pakistan 


_ STANLEY WOLPERT. Zulfi Bhutto of Pakistan: His Life and Times. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. Indian edn. Pp. xii + 378. Rs 280.00. 


In more ways than one Zulfi Bhutto’s meteoric rise and tragic fall have 
left a deep imprint on his land and his people, a legacy whose precise 
ramifications are of great moment and demand careful scrutiny. The author 
of this book shies away from the debate, but his study may be rated as a 
significant contribution towards a fuller understanding of the man and‘his 
times. 

In little less than half a century of its troubled and traumatic history, 
Pakistan has witnessed two brief interludes of civilian rule. The first ended 
with Iskander Mirza’s proclamation of martial rule (October 1958); three 
weeks later, General Mohammad Ayub Khan took over as President and 
stayed put for almost a decade. The second was more memorable. Catapulted 
into authority on the morrow of Pakistan’s military débâcle in the erstwhile 
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East Pakistan (1971), Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s civilian Government lasted just 
about half a dozen years. In July 1977 General Ziaul Haq dislodged him in 
a bloodless coup d’état and assumed power for a little over eleven years. 
The General’s death in an aircrash brought in a whiff of fresh air, as it 
were. Three general elections since then have restored a modicum of civil 
authority—in an uneasy troika with the President and the Army. Its hold 
on the polity is as yet uncertain. 

Rooted deeply in Sind, Shahnawaz Khan, Bhutto’s much-titled father, 
was the scion of a family of landed aristocrats who buttressed the Raj. 
Knighted by the British, he made a successful politician who drilled into his 
young son that the two most important skills in the game were the ability to 
strike a “pose” and develop a special “style” (p. 18). Years later, Mumtaz 
Ali Bhutto, Zulfi’s uncle, who was like a brother to him, reflected that his 
nephew was “a born politician”. And he added: “I think there was no 
blood in his veins; it was all politics.” . 

Two early acquisitions which a fond father gifted to his youthful 21-year- 
old son, then a student at the University of South California, were a 
biography of Napoleon Bonaparte and Karl Marx’s Communist Manifesto. 
“From Napoleon I imbibed the politics of power,” Zulfi recorded long 
after, “[and] from the [Marx] pamphlet, I absorbed the politics of poverty” 
(pp. 30-31). 

Bhutto’s years at Oxford and later at Lincoln’s Inn (where he was called 
to the bar) prepared him for his long-cherished ambition “to be Foreign 
Minister”. Even before he graduated, he confided as much in his young, 
second bride, Nusrat, whom he had married much against the wishes of his 
parents. 

Education apart, a major qualification for the job was Bhutto’s self- 
confidence—what his biographer calls Zulfi Bhutto’s “appearance of 
assurance and complete command of a situation, whether political, social, 
or personal”. Witty and charming, handsome, glib if not brilliant, he was 
both well read and well informed, “passionately opinionated”, and ready 
“at any time of the day or night to drink, argue, laugh, or make love” - 
(p. 38). 

The first break came not long after Zulfi was initiated into politics to 
protest against the one-unit scheme. After a foreign jaunt as leader of a 
Pakistani delegation, Iskandar Mirza, who had replaced the ailing Ghulam 
Mohammed, made him Minister of Commerce (October 1958). His tenure 
was as shortlived as his master’s: a few days later Ayub Khan gave Mirza 
his marching orders. 

Pakistan’s new ruler found Zulfi Bhutto useful, to start with at any rate. 
Before long, however, his Foreign Minister’s anti-Indian rhetoric and the 
Army’s plans to do New Delhi down led Islamabad into the war of 1965. 
This did not exactly bring glory to Pakistan’s armed forces, much less to its 
high-profile Foreign Minister. Ayub Khan ignored him at Tashkent. The 
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personal humiliation apart, Zulfi too felt out of place. He was convinced 
that “his brains, his guts, his Pakistani spirit, and courage were all better 
and stronger” than Ayub Khan’s. 

Bhutto and his newly founded Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) won an 
impressive victory in the elections of 1970 in West Pakistan, which yet did 
not compare favourably with the massive electoral mandate that Shaykh 
Mujibur Rahman and his Awami League gained in East Pakistan. The 
Constitutional impasse that ensued could be resolved only by an armed 
struggle that did not do much credit to General Mohammad Yahya Khap 
personally, much less to his military commanders. 

Although Bangladesh was born, Bhutto returned to supreme power in 
Pakistan. He consolidated his power as a generous Indira Gandhi failed to 
drive home her decisive advantage, resulting in a peace that yielded no 
tangible gain in terms of either Indo-Pakistani amity or resolution of the 
Kashmir tangle. 

Zulfi Bhutto’s nearly half-a-dozen years as Pakistan’s supreme ruler, 
when he combined in his own person the offices of both President and 
Prime Minister, brought him accolades. Yet there was no end to worry at 
home. Abroad, Bhutto struck a chord with President Richard M. Nixon of 
the United States, whom he hailed as “a great and lofty President” and “a 
world statesman”. He described Chairman Mao Zedong as “a giant among 
giants”. At home, however, there were troubles galore for him in the 
Northwest Frontier Province, thanks to Wali Khan and his National Awami 
Party; and in Baluchistan, he had to reckon with Akbar Ali Bugti and his 
comrades. 

Hoping to renew his unqualified popular mandate, Bhutto ordered fresh 
elections and campaigned vigorously. The major propaganda hype was a 
widely distributed small red-cover book, embodying the Party Chairman’s 
“selected speeches and writings”. A tame version no doubt of Chairman 
Mao’s famous Red Book. Not all Zulfi Bhutto’s publicity gimmicks and 
powerful rhetoric, however, could answer the grave charges of his political 
opponents about burgeoning Government expenditure on luxury goods, a 
fourfold increase in the expenditure on the police force, and the near- 
bankruptcy of nationalized industries. 

The elections held in March 1977 gave the PPP a little less than 60 per 
cent of the popular vote, but 75 per cent of the elective seats. The rag-tag 
opposition polled just 35 per cent of the vote, which translated into jit 
about 17 per cent of the seats! No wonder, the latter cried “foul” and 
announced a boycott of the Provincial Assembly polls scheduled for three 
days later. It charged that the PPP’s “election thieves” would “rig” these 
polls too and “steal away” their success. 

In the weeks that now intervened, Bhutto ran not only out of time 
but also out of luck. The clamour set up by his opponents was getting 
louder and louder. Abroad, his varied strategems—seeking the Saudi 
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King’s “help or assistance” in sorting out domestic squabbles and the Iranian 
Shah’s “guarantee” for a desperately needed loan—amisfired. At home the 
declaration of a partial martial law boomeranged. Sadly the bell had 
started tolling. And Bhutto’s Chief of the Army Staff, now in “league with 
Allah”, seized power. On 5 July 1977 Bhutto was driven by an armed 
escort to Murree’s best hill-top military “rest house”. His fate was sealed. 

Ziaul Haq was no simple soldier, his professions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In retrospect one might say that with his “humble” image and 
style at the opposite end of the political spectrum from Zulfi’s flamboyance, 
He was Pakistan’s most effective dictator—politician. More, his top priorities, 
the Army and Islam, were in many ways more important than Zulfi’s 
much-touted though empty sloganeering about “roti, kapra, and makan”. 
Above all, he represented the national ethos as he perceived it, even as the 
Army defined and protected it. 

The charge of “murder” on which Bhutto was arrested was a concoction; 
his trial, by “due process of law”, a sham. Expectedly, the Pakistan 
Supreme Court upheld the High Court judgement by a majority decision of 
4 to 3, found Bhutto guilty, and sentenced him to death. There was hardly 
any choice though. Ziaul Haq was brutally frank when he confessed as 
much: “It’s either his neck or mine.” 

The study reveals a multi-faceted Bhutto—a man of great intelligence, a 
great orator, and, above all, a great charmer of men and of course women. 
In California, his closest friends called him “a dapper rake” (p. 27). Later 
Pakistan’s Foreign Minister found the high life associated with UN meetings 
“stimulating, enjoying beautiful women, good food, and high spirits of 
every sort”. During one such meeting in New York, he eyed Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit’s daughter Rita Dhar “lasciviously”, inviting her to “come up to his 
apartment . . . that sort of thing”. To the lady’s stiff rebuff, he returned his 
not-uncharacteristic bravado (p. 76): “Any woman in Karachi would be 
honoured to be asked.” Apart from Nusrat and his first village bride, Zulfi 
had a passionate love for, and attachment to, the Dhaka-based “black 
beauty”, Husna Shaykh, whose expendable husband later perished in 
Bangladesh’s war of liberation. So great was his obsession for Husna that, 
at one stage, Zulfi actually “threw out” Nusrat “after one of their harsher 
fights over his constant infidelity” (p. 71). Ayub Khan saved the marriage 
but incurred Zulfi’s undying enmity. The author records that a woman 
“sgill of charm and vivacity” in her fifties, Husna remembered Zulfi as “the 
world’s best lover” (p. 77). 

Nor was Bhutto averse to wine. The author lists some of Bhutto’s 
favourite brands. He also mentions those who dined at Bhutto’s table and 
shared his passion for shikar. Among Zulfi’s “boon shooting companions” 
were Iskander Mirza and General Yahya Khan. 

Bhutto fawned on Mirza, who gave him his first break. He told him (p. 
55): “When the History of our times is written by objective Historians”, he 
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confided in his country’s President, “your name will be placed even before 
that of Jinnah”! Later, Zulfi told a friend that Mirza was an ignoramus who _. 
thought that “by small gestures, pranks, and tricks” he could stear the ship © 
of State. 

Being one of Ayub Khan’s “closest advisers”, Zulfi ratted on him too. 
Not long after Tashkent, the Field Marshal showed him the door—for the 
sake of Pakistan’s “international credibility” (p. 108). He was convinced 
that his Foreign Minister was “dangerous”—that he was “a Maoist”, “a 
mad man” who whom he could “stomach no more”. 

The author is a biographer of Jinnah. He has written, among othe? 
things, the popular New History of Modern India. This book on Bhutto too 
is a fulsome study—solid, well organized, and thoroughly researched, 
especially as regards the minutiae of Bhutto’s life and loves. Two brief 
criticisms, though, may be in order. To start with, there is a plethora of 
citations from Bhutto’s ample notes (p. 359): “Many steel trunks full of 
copies of public and private documents and letters . . . well over 50,000 
pages, possibly more than 100,000.” Sadly, there is little by way of critical 
appreciation, much less contextual analysis, of this lava of almost unend- 
ing rhetoric. 

Again, the author makes no attempt to bring into sharp focus Bhutto’s 
obsession with India—“a thousand years of war” scenario—and, with 
Kashmir. “On Kashmir,” he asserts, Bhutto “had always been a passionate 
yet principled statesman and patriot” (p. 222). A lot of passion in these 
pages, yes. Oddly, however, the principles and patriotism are now a little 
hazy. 

More importantly, the author fails to join the battle initiated, among 
others, by Anwar Syed’s weighty contention that Bhutto’s legacy was 
“much too blemished to endure, and it deserves to be set aside”.’ Nor does 
he effectively meet Ayesha Jalal’s argument that “the great political con- 
jurer” was a victim of the “populism” he had done “so much to promote” .? 
It is a pity that Bhutto’s biographer should fight shy of taking up the 
gauntlet. 

Today’s Bhutto’s bequest is up for grabs between a tenacious widow and 
her unruly brood. For sure, Benazir Bhutto’s most formidable adversary is 
not so much the former Prime Minister, whom she worsted at the polis, but 
her own younger brother—his mother’s darling and for long a fugitive from 
the law. Mir Murtaza is now back home to wrest what he claims his right] 
patrimony from an unobliging sister. One is sadly reminded of the family 


! Anwar H. Syed, The Discourse and Poltics of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (New York: St 
Martin’s Press, 1992). 

2? Ayesha Jalal, The State of Martial Rule: 1..¢ Origins of Pakistan's Political Economy of 
Defence (Cambridge, England: Cambridge Umversity Press, 1990). 
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fracas in neighbouring Sri Lanka, where the Bandaranaike legacy is the 
object of a battle royal of no mean dimensions. 
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